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URING their seventy years of 

existence, the Mormons, after va- 

rious - wanderings, now include 
some four hundred thousand human be- 
ings, comprising by far the greater pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Utah, and 
spreading out from Utah over the adjoin- 
ing country, north and scuth along the 
Rocky Mountain range from Canada to 
Mexico, and going beyond the boundaries 
of the United States, even, into both these 
last-named countries, with numerous set- 
tlements in Alberta, Canada, and Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

As the Mormons say in one of their 
publications: “ Hundreds of settlements 
bedeck the mountain valleys. ... on 
either side of a line which reaches fifteen 
hundred miles‘ along the backbone of 
the American continent.” In the mean 
time they have developed an economic and 
social life more or less peculiar. Is it 
not worth while to pass over the religious 
eentroversies connected with Mormonism 
and their outcome and examine into the 
achievements and manner of life of the 
Mormons, so far as these relate to eco- 
nomic and social matters? That is what 
is proposed in the present article. At- 
tention will be given to the religion and 
polygamy of the Mormons simply as bear- 
ing upon the phases of life which it is 
proposed primarily to discuss. 

As Mormonism is, first of all, a re- 
ligion, any peculiar features in their eco- 
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nomic and social life must be an out- 
growth of religion and of church disci- 
pline. This must be kept clearly in mind 
by those who would understand Mormon- 
ism as it actually exists. Faith comes 
first of all, and the discipline which 
proceeds from religious organization 
rests upon faith. In regard to the faith 
of the people as a whole, there can be no 
doubt on the part of any fair-minded per- 
son who mingles with them. 

The entire history of Mormonism from 
its organization up to the present time 
bears evidence of this faith. Upon no 
other ground is it possible to give a ra- 
tional explanation of that history. Dis- 
cipline has been rigidly maintained, and 
it is impossible to withhold a certain ad- 
miration for the manner in which they 
have clung to their doctrine against all 
opposition, whether proceeding from in- 
ternal or external sources. The authori- 
ty which percolates downward from the 
First President through the hierarchical 
priesthood has been rigidly maintained 
against all persons, regardless of any 
dissensions or schisms. 

We find in Mormonism, to a larger de- 
gree than I have ever seen in any other 
body of people, an illustration of the 
individual who is willing to sacrifice him- 
self for the whole, and it is a religious 
sanction which impels him to do so. On 
the other hand, the interests of the fu- 
ture are ever held in mind, and to them 
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FIRST-CLASS DWELLING 


the present is subordinated, the final goal 
being the millennium, and the setting up 
of the kingdom of the Lord in Jackson 
County, Missouri; for it is there that 
the great restoration is to take place. 

So far as I ean judge from what I 
have seen, the organization of the Mor- 
mons is the most nearly perfect piece of 
social mechanism with which I have ever, 
in any way, come in contact, excepting 
alone the German army. The Mormons, 
indeed, speak of their whole social or- 
ganization as an army, the reserve being 
those at home, and the fighting force 
being the missionaries in the field. We 
have faith, authority, obedience, opera- 
ting through this marvellous social mech- 
anism, and touching life at all points, 
inasmuch as the Mormon ereed recognizes 
no tnterest as external to the Church, and 
regards church and state as actually one. 

We have thus given us the secret of 
the economie success which has been 
achieved by the Mormons. In 1847, mov- 
ing from Nauvoo, Plinois, they made 
their way aeross the arid wastes of the 


OF THE EARLY DAYS 


Far West. They found their home among 
the mountains of Utah, a region so 


remote from the _ settled portion of’ 


the country that they believed they 
could set up a kingdom of their owm 
without interference. 


Anything drearier than the seene 


which must have greeted them when 


they reached the valleys amomg the: 


mountains of Utah can scarcely be im- 
agined. It was apparently a desert waste, 
covered with sage- brushes. They were 
obliged to depend upon themselves; but 
they had the strong leadership of Brig- 
ham Young, then Prophet and Presi- 
dent, as well as “Pioneer and Com- 
monwealth Builder,” and with him were 
associated other forceful personalities. 
The leadership which the Mormons en- 
joyed, and the social cement of their re- 
ligion binding them together and bring- 
ing about submission to the leadership, 
explain the wonderful achievements of 
the Mormons in making the desert blos- 
som like the rose, and bringing modest 
and frugal comfort to their large fol- 
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lowing. We have a marvellous combi- 
nation of physiographic conditions and 
social organization in the development of 
Utah under the guidance of Mormonism. 
The agriculture pursued was irrigated 
agriculture, which for its success is 
dependent upon a compact society, well 
knit together. Individualism was out 
of the question under these conditions, 
and in Mormonism we find precisely the 
cohesive strength of religion needed at 
that juncture to secure economic success. 

Agriculture was made the foundation 
of the economic life, and consciously so. 
Brigham Young discouraged mining and 
adventurous pursuits, because he had a 
theory of socio-economie development in 
accordance with which agriculture should 
come first, manufacturing second, and 
mining later. It was essential that food 
should be produced first of all, and also 
there was a desire that settled habits 
should be acquired. Another peculiarity 
of the situation, namely, that the land 
could be made to yield a harvest only by 
means of irrigation, has just been men- 
tioned, and the Mormons thus became the 
pioneers of modern irrigation in the 
United States, the second great step be- 
ing taken when Greeley, Colorado, was 
established. We find in these conditions 
many peculiarities differentiating Utah 
from the other arid States, and, indeed, 
from the country as a whole, although in 
the influence of religion there is a sug- 
gestion of many older movements of col- 
onization. Agriculture was in Utah, and 
is still, the chief industry, whereas in 
other Western States it has frequently 
been subordinated to mining. 

The Mormons had already practised 
co-operation in their former settlements 
in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, and it 
was manifest to them that they must act 
together in their new home among the 
mountains. The dangers from the In- 
dians, as well as the dangers from the 
elements, and their pressing needs, 
brought them into close economic rela- 
tionship. Their idea was first to estab- 
lish centres of population in villages and 
cities, and to go out from the cities to 
cultivate the land. Salt Lake City, the 
pioneer settlement, has been typical, al- 
though, in minor details, there have been 
some variations in other settlements. 
Salt Lake City was divided into ten-acre 
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blocks, and each block was divided into 
eight lots, so that within the city itself 
each owner should have an acre and a 
quarter to cultivate, and in the early 
days the cultivation of the home garden 
was a very important item in the main- 
tenance of the family. First of all, in 
the settlement the central plot was re- 
served for common purposes. A fort was 
constructed, and within the fort the 
houses were built, the houses themselves 
constituting the walls of the fort. From 
this central reservation, the settlement 
extended outwards very quickly, as set- 
tlers increased, and dangers from the In- 
dians disappeared. It was necessary at 
once to construct highways and build 
ditches, in order by these means to reach 
the timber in the mountains and to turn 
water on the land. 

The co-operation in these works 
was frequently, and perhaps quite gen- 
erally, informal, and it was always 
under the direct influence of the 
Chureh, through which came what has 
been termed the “ cohesive strength of 
religion.” Inasmuch as, according to the 
Mormons, all life is held to be sacred, 
and work under the guidance of the 
Church a religious act, it is not strange 
that, when it seemed to be the most 
pressing thing, any one of the leaders 
should in their religious gatherings 
speak about irrigation or bridge-building. 
srigham Young, acting always under 
the guidance of the Lord, as he claimed, 
directed in detail works caleulated to 
convey a common benefit. On Sunday, 
preaching in any settlement, such as 
Provo, for example, he might say, “ To- 
morrow I want one hundred men and fifty 
teams to meet and work on the irrigating- 
ditch.” Or the forces might be rallied 
for the construction of a road into a 
eanyon of the mountains. Generally, 
but not always, an account wes kept of 
the work of each one, and if it was for 
an irrigating-ditch he was given a cor- 
responding interest in the ditch. But the 
water was connected with the land, and 
the ditches were owned by the farmers. 
They were co-operative undertakings 
which were part and parcel of agricul- 
ture. Even to this day, the Mormons 
look with little favor upon speculative 
irrigating enterprises. In one important 
ease, when a large ditch was constructed 
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by capitalists, the farmers in the sur- 
rounding country simply starved the cap- 
italists out by refusing to make any use 
of the water, and then they bought out 
the bankrupt enterprise at a low price. 
Water was by the early customs and laws 
of Deseret, as their State was first called, 
and then later by the Territory of Utah, 
held to be publie property; and Professor 
Mead, in his work on irrigation, holds 
up the early practices of the Mormons 
as a model, from which they have de- 
parted in subsequent times only to their 
own disadvantage. 

Co-operation in merearitile affairs did 
not become prominent until some twenty 
years after the migration to Utah. A 
great co-operative mercantile establish- 
ment in Salt Lake City, called Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, with 
the motto “ Holiness unto the Lord,” was 
organized in the fall of 1868. Soon in 
other centres co-operative stores were or- 
ganized. At first the aim was to encour- 
age in every way all heads of families 
to participate in these co-operative stores. 
One notable instance is furnished by the 
experience of President Lund, now as- 


sgciated with Joseph F. Smith as coun- 
selor in the “First Presidency,” who 
conducted such a store in Ephraim, San 
Pete County. No one was allowed to hold 
more than one share of $100, and for a 
long time there was no other store in the 
place. This continued until Mr. Lund 
was sent to Seandinavia as a missionary 
in 1883. But what has happened in 
Ephraim is typical. The shares have 
been bought up in considerable numbers 
by the more prosperous people, and con- 
trol has fallen into comparatively few 
hands, so that, while in every case an 
appreciable element of true co-operation 
persists, the tendency is for the estab- 
lishments known as Zion Co - operative 
Mercantile Institutions more and more 
to take upon themselves the character of 
ordinary private ventures. The same 
thing is true with respect to other enter- 
prises, as, for example, the great beet- 
sugar factory at Lehi. The Church, how- 
ever, has a financial interest in a num- 
ber of undertakings; the president of the 
Church is, as such, president of many of 
the most important corporations in Utah, 
and these enterprises are made to a great- 
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TEMPLE BLOCK 


er or less extent to subserve the interests 
of the general cause. The large publish- 
ing company called the “ Deseret News 
Company” belongs entirely to the 
Church, which is, take it all in all, a 
large holder of property. It is difficult 
to say, however, exactly what the finan- 
cial status of the Church is, inasmuch as, 
in accordance with its principle of gov- 
ernment from above, the financial reports 
are not published. 

The present condition of co-operation 
among the Mormons is one which indi- 
cates retrogression rather than progress, 
and is not wholly encouraging to believ- 
ers in co-operative principles. Yet co- 
operation floats before the minds of all 
the leaders as a goal, and they expect to 
advance much beyond any past achieve- 
ment. Experiments are tried from time 
to time, here and there. Mrs. Susa 
Young Gates, daughter of Brigham 
Young, well known among the members 
of women’s clubs, and a prominent writ- 
er among the Mormons, describes some 
co-operative experiments which have re- 
cently taken place in Provo, her home. 
She says: “The people of Utah have 
been brought up on co-operation. They 


















AS IT IS TO-DAY 


came into the Territory in 1847 on 
a co-operative plan. One man had a 
wagon away out on the Nebraska fron- 
tier—where the Mormons had halted for 
winter quarters, after they had been 
driven from Nauvoo,—another had a yoke 
of oxen, and putting their forees togeth- 
er, they followed their leader, Brigham 
Young.” Describing the construction of 
irrigating-ditches in the great Salt Lake 
basin, and the building up of Salt Lake 
City, she adds: “In this co-operative way 
every city and town in Utah has been 
settled. When there is a new town to 
locate and settle, a group of families go 
out together; together they dig the canals 


and make the water-ditches; together they - 


build the schoolhouse and the church; 
together they plough and plant and suffer 
and enjoy.” She then goes on to describe 
a co-operative kitchen which has proved 
a failure, and a co-operative bakery 
which still exists in Provo. 

But the ideals of the Mormons go 
much farther than co-operation as ordi- 
narily understood. They seem to have, 
like Plato, a first-best state and a second- 
best state. They have ideals approach- 
ing in some measure those described in 
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Plato’s Republic, and also those described 
in his Laws. Their first-best state 
is pure communism, and is called the 
Order of Enoch, or United Order. This 
is nothing less than complete commun- 
ism, working together, living together, 
having all things in common like certain 
early Christians. 

Some attempts have been made to 
establish the United Order, the most 
notable of which was at Orderville, 
Utah. These attempts had only a very 
limited measure of success, and have 
been abandoned temporarily, on account 
of the “hardness of men’s hearts,” as 
they might say. The United Order was 
very dear to Brigham Young, and in one 
of his sermons towards the close of his 
life he spoke about it as an ideal, and 
told his hearers that it would be easy to 
establish the United Order if his fol- 
lowers only had a sufficient measure of 
obedience. The United Order was re- 
vealed as a true ideal to the Prophet Jo- 
seph, as he claimed, in 1831. It is neces- 
sary that this United Order should be 
established in order to fulfil the mission 
of Mormonism. Mrs. Gates told me, in 
a conversation in her home at Provo, 
that the United Order occupied a large 
place in the thoughts of her father dur- 
ing his last years, and that the obstacles 
which had been thrown in his way in the 
establishment of this order had weighed 
upon him as a heavy burden at the last. 
The plan was that a man shouid deed all 
his property to the Church, and receive 
back a stewardship. It is said that not 
only were there difficulties on account of 
the unripeness of the Mormons themselves, 
but also on account of the laws of the 
land regulating the inheritance of prop- 
erty. Those high in the councils of the 
Church, however, maintain to this day 
that the United Order is coming. 

Their second - best state is one based 
upon a far-reaching recognition of com- 
mon needs, involving a generous pro- 
vision for all public purposes, and also 
for all classes in the community requir- 
ing help, especially the aged. Private 
property and private industry are main- 
tained, but at every point in all ac- 
tivities the guidance of the Church 
is supposed to be felt. Moreover, in 
this second-best state the tithing sys- 
tem occupies an essential position as a 


substitute for the complete communism 
of the United Order. 

The second-best state also means a 
strong and vigorous effort to maintain an 
approximation to equality of opportuni- 
ties, and to the confinement naturally 
following therefrom of inequalities with- 
in moderate bounds. In the early days 
in Utah, Brigham Young, and the au- 
thorities who acted with him, exerted 
themselves vigorously to prevent the spec- 
ulative withholding of land from use, 
and the taking up of town lots simply 
for the sake of the increase in value, 
while the endeavor was to limit the ap- 
propriation of agricultural land to what 
could be well used, or, to employ a legal 
phrase, taken from irrigating practice; 
it was desired, and no doubt frequently 
proclaimed as the will of the Lord, that 
no one should take a greater area or 
quantity of natural resources than he 
could put to “ beneficial use.” 

At the present time the Latter-Day 
Saints are, as some of their leaders la- 
ment, in a condition which is inferior to 
the ideals of the second-best state. Co- 
operation languishcs, the wealthier and 
more enterprising Mormons vie with the 
Gentiles in absorption of natural re- 
sources, and the gaps between economic 
classes are widening. The tithing is 
probably paid as punctually and as hon- 
estly as ever, although frequent exhorta- 
tions to fulfil this obligation are, of 
course, still necessary. In Salt Lake 
City it would appear, upon reliable au- 
thority, that Mormons not infrequently 
call upon Gentiles for relief, and that 
they are compelled to utilize the public 
charitable institutions. They seem in 
that city in many particulars to be fol- 
lowing the practices which are common 
among the rest of us. It is said, with 
apparent truth, that, as a rule, the faith- 
ful are provided for by the Church. A 
teacher who has lived for two years in 
a part of Wyoming, where the Mormon 
influence is stronger and less modified 
by Gentile influence, along with very 
vigorous criticisms of polygamy and cer- 
tain moral shortcomings attributed to it, 
bears testimony to the beneficial effects 
of Mormonism in its economic aspects. 
She states that in a city containing about 
5000 population, a Mormon “can always 
rely upon his brothers in the faith, or, if 
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need be, upon the Church itself. Brother- 
ly kindness is extended to strange Mor- 
mons who come to the city. They need 
only make themselves known, their trade 
and desire to work, and the news is passed 
around until employment is found. 

It is also true that, even at the present 
time, industry and thrift are inculeated 
as cardinal duties. This holds general- 
ly. The teacher just quoted says: “ An- 
other source of strength is constanf¥ in- 
dustry. I have never seen either a lazy 
Mormon or one who is considered a 
pauper. To be engaged in productive 
industry, however humble, is a cardinal 
principle of Mormonism. Since early 
marriages and large families are the rule 
in that locality, the majority of Mormon 
families are poor. In many eases the 
mother, or mothers, and clder children 
help earn the living, while still smaller 
children attend to the household duties 
and eare for the babies. The Church 
makes it the duty of parents to see that 
the children learn a trade. Though 
habits of industry are instilled by precept 
and example, the wise admonition of the 
Church is often neglected.” 

What is asserted by this teacher finds 
confirmation in their hymns,—and it may 
be observed that in studying any strange 
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people it is always well to examine their 
songs as self-revealing expressions of the 
inner life. In the Latter-Day Saints’ 
Sunday-school Hymn-book we find, for 
example, the hymn “The Bees of 
Deseret,” in which diligence is praised, 
the chorus reading as follows: 


Workers are we: no idlers here 
Shall live among our busy, happy band; 
We gather honey all the year, 
And plenty can be found on every hand. 


Nevertheless, the experience of the 
teacher quoted was exceptional, and can- 
not be regarded as a safe generalization 
based on wide observation. The Mor- 
mons have in many eases come from the 
lower classes of Europe, and among them 
we find people of very limited mental 
capacity and of inferior physical vigor. 
These did not come to Utah because they 
had enterprise and initiative, but because 
the Church had induced them to emi- 
grate by allurements of land-ownership 
and plenty, and assisted them in their 
journey. While the indolent are excep- 
tions to the rule, one does undoubtedly 
find shiftless and lazy people among them. 
One fair-minded correspondent with the 
widest experience says: 

“Considering the material that the 
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Mormons have worked with, they have 
made the most of it, and this is sufficient 
praise.” My own experience is, to be 
sure, limited, but so far as it goes it 
harmonizes with the statement of this 
correspondent when he writes: “I don’t 
believe that, taken as a whole, the 
Mormon irrigated districts are as well 
farmed as are thé best irrigated districts 
in Colorado, California, or Wyoming. As 
a rule, they are not so energetie nor pro- 
gressive. Nowhere in Utah is there a 
district as well farmed as the one around 
Greeley, Colorado.” 

The Mormons have from the be- 
ginning laid as much emphasis on 
education as any religious denomination 
in this country, and aim to inculeate 
their views of the life that now is, and 
of the life that is to be. 


MORMON HOUSE 


When there was no separation — be- 
tween church and state, and the Mor- 
mons had all things their own way, 
the ecommon-school teachers taught their 
religious views. Now that Utah has 
come into the Union, under an ap- 
proved Constitution, the efforts to teach 
the young have been scarcely relaxed. 
Every Sunday their young people meet in 
Sunday-school, where they have lessons 
in the Book of Mormon, and also in 
the Bible. They are baptized at the age 
of eight, and at a very early age begin 
to take an active part in religious work. 
Every one of any force holds an office in 
the Church. <A large majority of the 
men are elders, and the women are active 
as teachers. Roughly speaking, every 
Mormon, male or female, can talk in 
public meeting, and pray and sing. It 
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is simply astonishing to the outsider 
when a lad of perhaps fifteen is called 
upen as “ Brother Edmunds” or “ Bro- 
ther Jones,” as the case may be, and ask- 
ed to lead in prayer. The lad steps for- 
ward, raises his right hand, and prays 
as glibly as the pastor of a great congre- 
gation in a Gentile city. 

The whole territory of Utah is divided 
into primary units called wards. Each 
ward has its own meeting-house and its 
Sunday-school. In the Sunday-school, 
services begin with the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is also 
celebrated at the evening service in the 
ward meeting-house. In the afternoon 
there is a great gathering in the Taber- 
nacle. Frequent meetings are held during 
the week. and especial mention should be 
made of those under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations. It is 
said that at these gatherings social and 
economic topics, and all questions bear- 
ing upon the common life, are discussed. 
I attended a meeting of the Young Wo- 
men’s Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, in which, however, attention was 
given exclusively to the history recorded 
in the Book of Mormon. A _ bright- 
faced matron, possessed of a quiet and 
pleasing voice, opened with the state- 
ment that they were to begin a study of 
the history which had been entrusted to 
them, the Latter-Day Saints, alone among 
all the peoples of the earth. The study 
was chronological, and was taken up as 
seriously as is the history of the Amer- 
ican people in a university. 

The boys and girls also have classes, 
once a week, after school hours, in their 
meeting-houses. They sing and pray and 
study the lives of their leaders. In the 
meeting of the “ Primary Association ” 
which I attended, the lives of the presi- 
dents of the Church were being studied. 
That afternoon attention was given to 
Wilford Woodruff, and the children were 
called upon to mention incidents in his 
life, which was treated quite as seriously 
as the life of George Washington would 
be in a publie school. Brigham Young 
left a large part of his fortune to establish 
colleges or academies, and we have an 
important one at Provo and another at 
Logan. In Salt Lake City they have 
what is called the “ Latter-Day Saints 
Vou CVI.—No 635.—84 
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University,” which, it is hoped by many, 
will crown the educational system of the 
State. The aim of these academies and 
colleges and this university is, very large- 
ly, to give instruction in the lines “ which 
are not fully provided for in the State 
system of education.” The catalogue of 
the Latter-Day Saints University adds 
this statement: “ As its motto, ‘ The Lord 
is my light,’ may indicate, moral and re- 
ligious instruction occupies a prominent 
place in its course of study.” It is de- 
sired to give the students, “as far as pos- 
sible, an understanding of the plan of 
salvation revealed by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is added also, 
“Nothing that is contrary to the laws 
of the land shall ever be taught in said 
institution.” 

The training of the missionaries for 
going out into the world is one of 
the prominent aims of all these higher 
institutions of learning controlled by 
the Mormons. The Mormons regard their 
missionary system as an important part 
of their educational work. The Mor- 
mon missionaries go into all parts of the 
world, learn the chief foreign languages 
of our time, and come into close contact 
with many different kinds of civiliza- 
tions in all their varied aspects. They 
return to their homes confirmed in the 
faith because they have been preaching 
it, but with large cosmopolitan experi- 
ences, a broad outlook in some particu- 
lars, and augmented knowledge. Doubt- 
less there is no city in the world where 
so large a proportion of the residents 
have had such a wide and varied ex- 
perience in travel and observation as 
Salt Lake City. It is thought that this 
must have a very strong and_ benefi- 
cent influence upon the development 
of Mormonism in its economic and so- 
cial features. 

Music is cultivated assiduously, and 
pride is taken in the magnificent organ 
in the Tabernacle, which, it is said, is per- 
haps unsurpassed, and in the Tabernacle 
ehoir, consisting of several hundred 
voices. This Tabernacle choir won dis- 
tinguished recognition in a contest at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Doubtless 
there is no other city of the size in the 
Union where one can hear a larger num- 
ber of excellent and fairly trained voices. 

The theatre is also favored, and the 
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of a theatre in Salt Lake 
one of Brigham Young’s en- 
terprises. Members of his family have 
taken part in theatrical performances, 
and Brigham Young delighted to attend 
plays in the theatre which he construct- 
ed. Recently a play has been written 
called Corianton, designed to propagate 
Mormonism, and a company has 
organized to present the play as a mis- 
sionary enterprise. It does not, however, 
seem to received with favor, 
but it is interesting and instructive to 
notice the fact. 

Closely associated with education is 
recreation, which has always been favor- 
ed by the Mormons. They hold dances 
in their ward and at- 
tempt to provide for those needs of our 
human nature which find expression in 
They believe in recreation 
also they seek to provide 
recreation through the agency of the 
Church in order to keep their young 
people together and to prevent alliances 


construction 
City was 


been 


have been 


meeting-houses, 


recreation. 
itself, but 


with Gentiles. 

A few words should be said about po- 
lygamy in the past and in the present, in 
its economie and social aspects. In the 
early that the 
strong and vigorous, the resourceful and 
the economically capable, should take 
several wives. When a man’s wealth in- 
the suggestion from the 
authorities that an additional 
Besides this, it 


days, it was expected 


creased, came 
Church 
wife could be supported. 
must be remembered that early marriages 
and large families, even in the case of 
monogamous marriages, have always been 
regarded as even than commenda- 
ble—indeed, as a duty laid upon the faith- 


more 


ful. This appeared to eneourage plain 
living, frugality, and industry, and to 
lessen economic differences. Even a 


moderately rich man, with four or five 
families, would be obliged to live care- 
fully. On the other hand, the Gentile 
influence, with the growth of fashion 
luxurious living,— for which this 
only partly responsible,— 
against polygamy. It is fre- 
quently said that fashion itself must 
have killed polygamy, apart from any 
action of the United States government, 
inasmuch as the Mormon men, it is al- 
leged, find it all they can do to support 
wife and her children as soon as the 


and 
influence is 
operates 


one 
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desire to lead a fashionable life and to 
follow the customs of the world 
fairly enters and takes possession of a 
family. This is one of the economic and 
social aspects of polygamy. 

But there is still another aspect of 
polygamy which the student of society 
cannot fail to notice, and that is the 
weakening of the influence of the father 
who divides his time among his various 
families. The following incident throws 
a strong side-light on this feature of po- 
A teacher, suggesting to a pupil 
to talk over a matter which had arisen 
with father, the 
reply, “I can’t do it, because papa isn’t 
staying at our house this week.” The 
father is not a constant companion, but a 
visitor who appears from time to time 
and is clothed with supreme authority 
over wife and children. Is it possible 
that a condition like this can fail to pro- 
duce disastrous results, particularly in 
the case of children inclined to be way- 
ward, who need constantly a gentle as 
well as a strong hand to guide and~re- 
strain them during the perils of child- 
hood and youth? : 

Another defect may perhaps be traced 
at least in part to polygamy, and that is 
the striking absence of spirituality as an 
element in the faith of the Mormons. 
This juxtaposition of faith and a sort of 
hard materialism is to me a puzzling 
phenomenon. Possibly I may be mis- 
taken in my belief that spirituality is 
strangely lacking, but it appears to be in 
harmony with the observation of many 


once 


lygamy. 


in school his received 


sojourners among them; and I believe 
it will impress itself upon the well-dis- 
posed but impartial visitor. There seems 
to be something in the practice of polyg- 
amy and in the advocacy of it which is 
adverse to the development of the finer 
sides of human nature. This gives us 
additional cause to rejoice in the pros- 
pect that the blot of polygamy will in 
time be entirely removed, and that it may 
no longer serve to suppress the better 
feelings and emotions of those who are 
under the influence of Mormonism. 
Every one who has been in Utah and 
the surrounding country knows that po- 
lygamy is still practised, and that practi 
cally no effort is made to conceal it. On 


the other hand, it is certain that very few 
new polygamous marriages are contract- 
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ed in the larger centres. It is asserted, 
however, by the Gentiles, that in Mormon 
settlements thirty or forty miles away 
from the railway, plural marriages are 
still contracted. Moreover, no Mormon 
claims that the views of the Church re- 
specting the righteousness of polygamy 
have changed. It would seem probable, 
however, that as time goes on, and as 
a generation of young people grow up 
under the influences of monogamy, the 
actual forces in the Church against 
plural marriages will be so strong as in 
themselves to prevent their reintroduction. 

The subject of Mormonism is, in every 
way, such a large one that it has been 
possible to throw out only a suggestion 
here and there. This is an immense 
country, and the more widely one travels 
in it, and the more carefully one studies 
its economic and social life, the more one 
is impressed with the fact that it is a 
tremendous task to understand the Amer- 
ican people in such a way as to explain 
the nature of their actions, and the 
course which they are pursuing, and the 
forees at work directing them. Certainly 
among these forces Mormonism must be 
recognized as one, and one ef real signifi- 
cance. A Japanese statesman recently 
used language somewhat like this: “I 
cannot understand the short-sightedness 
of you Americans. When you talk about 
the Philippines and about Mormonism, 
you think about the present, or what is 
going to happen next year, or the year 
after. What has the statesman to do 
with that? Sometimes you may look 
ahead twenty-five, or thirty, or even fifty 
years, but that is an insignificant period 
in the life of a nation. We in Japan do 
not take any step without asking our- 
selves what the result will be two hun- 
dred or three hundred years from now.” 

The struggle between Mormon and 
non-Mormon is still going on, and those 
who are active in this struggle find it 
difficult to do justice to one another. 
The Gentiles engaged in it feel very 
keenly concerning Mormonism, and the 
evils which, in their opinion, result from 
their ideals of the family, and the loosen- 
ing of moral ties, among the Gentiles as 
well as the Mormons, attributed thereto, 
and also concerning the political influence 
of the Mormons, about which they have 
no doubt. 
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As to the first point, it is, of course, 
the doctrine of polygamy which has al- 
ways aroused the chief antagonism, and 
contact with Mormonism on the part of 
the outsider seems almost invariably to 
strengthen this antagonism. It has been 
a curse to them and to our common 
country, a cause of indescribable misery 
and wretchedness, and a source of moral 
degradation; a sin against the better 
knowledge of our age and the light 
broug..t us by the very progressive 
revelation of truth in which they them- 
selves profess to believe. 

When we turn to polities, the Gentiles 
eall attention to the great engine of 
power which the Saints possess in their 
closely knitted and compacted priesthood, 
reaching from the First President, the 
chief Prophet, to the bishops in the 
wards and to the teachers under them. 
The disposition of every Mormon is 
known, and it is said that, with their 
social mechanism, word can be passed 
down from the highest authority in the 
Church to the individual voters between 
sundown of the day preceding election 
and the time for casting the ballot, and 
the whole population vote as directed. 
The Church is divided into various po- 
litical parties, and even the Socialists 
have gained a sufficient foothold to make 
themselves heard among the Mormons. 
Tt is stoutly asserted, however, that all 
this counts for nothing, and that the 
Mormon vote is cast as the interests of 
the Church may demand. Like many an- 
other institution which has something to 
gain by politics the Mormon church al- 
ways seeks to have within its organi- 
zation those who belong to every party 
of influence. 

It cannot be surprising, then, that 
there is this antagonism and this bitter- 
ness of feeling which lay a writer open 
to suspicion on the part of the belliger- 
ents if he attempts simply to be fair. 

This article has, as already stated, not 
attempted to deal primarily with any- 
thing except the economic and social as- 
pects of Mormonism, and when we deal 
with this side of Mormonism we are deal- 
ing with what to the non-Mormon must 
be regarded as the strongest side. We 
have its economic services in opening up 
a vast portion of the American continent, 
once regarded by leaders of the na- 
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tion, like Daniel Webster, as an utterly 
worthless region, about which it was 
not worth while that we should in any 
way concern ourselves, and for which 
least of all was it worth while to make 
any sacrifice. 

We have also the economic services of 
the Mormons in taking from a condition 
of poverty and dependence thousands of 
poor people in all parts of the earth and 
making them independent landholders, 
so that now Utah is conspicuous among 
all the States of the Union for home 
ownership, and for a relatively st 
amount of mortgage indebtedness. ‘The 
Mormons the country 
as a whole, and I found the flag of the 
Union oceupying a prominent position 
in the ward meeting-house where I at- 
tended Sunday-school. They love their 


small 


profess to love 


home among the mountains, and this 
comes out again and again in their 
hymns. Zion and Mount Zion are to 


them like Jerusalem to the Israelites of 
old, and thus they sing: 
Zion’s 
The gospel forth, 
The covenant revealing 
To gather all the earth. 


From favored dwelling 


issues 


It is praiseworthy to love one’s home, 
and to devote one’s self to the economic 


upbuilding of a great land, in accord- 
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ance with one’s power. Is anything, af 
ter all, to be gained by blinking the facts, 
or by a failure to recognize the good in 
those who, on the whole, may exercise a 
malignant influence upon our destinies? 
If we separate the good from the evil, 
shall we not have more force to per- 
suade when we speak about the evils 
which we must, nevertheless, recognize ? 

The Mormons believe that they are 
themselves true descendants of Abraham, 
the fact of their conversion to Mormon- 
ism being a proof of Israelitish origin. 
They study the Old Testament, they look 
upon themselves as saints “in these lat- 
ter days,” and they have faith that they 
are to inherit the land. Certainly it 
would be in harmony with the genius of 
their religion and with the fierce spirit 
that sometimes breathes in their religious 
songs to drive out the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of this country, as the Israelites 
drove out the Canaanites from Palestine, 
and to enter into their inheritance, and 
prepare for the coming of the Lord 
as the Ruler of their Zion. As one 
listens to their weird and martial songs, 
one cannot help wondering what the 
outcome will be, but he is a _ wise 
man indeed who could follow the ad- 
vice of our Japanese statesman and 
take measures with reference to this out- 
come three centuries hence. 


The World 


Ry £24 


KISER 


T’S a little world in which to hide, 
When foolish men do wrong and flee: 
It’s a narrow place and a foot-worn place 
For him who tries to leave disgrace 
Behind him and conceal his face 





From those who in their righteous pride 
Frown down on his depravity. 


It’s a big, wide world for those who try 
To do what righteous deeds they may: 
Oh, myriads are the ways that wind 
Through unknown scenes where men may find 
chances to be kind— 
for those who vie 
and woe away. 


Each day new 
It’s an endless world 
In clearing wrong 














The Seamless Robe 


BY H. CHRISTIAN TROUTMAN 


I 

HE slant sun of early morning 

stretched long shadows across the 

crooked Jerusalem streets. The 
thoroughfares on the outskirts of the 
city were deserted—strangely silent and 
empty; but from the distant centre of 
the town rose the sullen murmur of 
many voices. 

A door on one of the side streets opened 
noiselessly, and a Roman soldier stepped 
out into the narrow roadway. In his 
right hand he carried his centurion’s 
spear, and in his left a massive brass 
shield. The sun glinted brightly on his 
burnished breastplate and accoutrements 
as he paused irresolutely on the thresh- 
old; he hesitated a moment, then turn- 
ing impetuously, he leaned his spear and 
shield against the wall and re-entered the 
house, closing the door softly after him. 

Within, a single room served as 
kitchen, living-room, and bedchamber. 
In one corner, near a small open window, 
a woman bent wearily over a pallet of 
woven straw. The soldier stepped swift- 
ly and noiselessly across the room and 
stood beside “her—so noiselessly that 
the woman started as she saw him by 
her side, 

“Not back ° already, Gaulas?’ she 
queried. ; 

“ Nay, Leda,” he answered, brokenly; 
“T have not gone—I cannot, and leave 
him so.” 

He bent over the pallet and looked anx- 
iously into the hot, flushed face of a boy 
of twelve. There was no response—no 
answering light of recognition in the 
wide, unseeing eyes. 

“Oh, Gaulas,” urged the woman, anx- 
iously, “thou canst do naught here, and 
if thou goest, it may be that thou wilt 
draw a prize in the lottery of the crimi- 
nals’ belongings—are there not three con- 
demned for the crucifixion to-day then 
we can buy the herbs and wines our boy 
must have. They do say,” she con- 





tinued, eagerly, “that this Magician can 
turn water into wine and a stone into 
bread. Might he not perchance do yet 
more wondrous things? Might he not 
turn the crosses into gold, or the stream 
of the mount into pure silver? Or it 
may be that there is magic in his gar- 
ments, and that they will fall to thy 
share. Go quickly, Gaulas,” she entreat- 
ed, “for it is already the fifth hour. But 
hasten back with thy gains so soon as it 
is over, for unless something be done—” 

Her voice wavered and broke, and 
bending over the child, she caressed his 
burning forehead with cool hands... . 

Gaulas looked again at the sick child, 
his great hands clinched tightly, then 
he turned, opened the door, and went 
softly out. 

I] 

The road to Golgotha, the hill of eru- 
cifixion, was thronged with a surging, 
clamorous rabble—men, women, and chil- 
dren. In the centre of the jeering mob 
walked the three condemned criminals, 
surrounded by a cordon of Roman sol- 
diery with Gaulas at their head. Two 
of the criminals walked with trembling 
steps, cowering beneath the taunts and 
ribald jests of the crowd; but the third 
walked with serene and dignified com- 
posure, and—but for the infinite sadness 
of the eyes—seemingly oblivious of the 
insults and indignities of which he was 
evidently the prime object. He was clad 
in a linen garment woven without a seam, 
white and spotless as when first donned, 
although it had been worn throughout 
his imprisonment and trial—white and 
spotless save for a dust stain on the right 
shoulder,—that shoulder which had borne 
until it could bear no longer the intoler- 
able burden of the cross he had been made 
to carry. On his bowed head, pressed down 
and encircling his forehead, was a mock 
crown rudely plaited of thorns. Behind 
him walked one of the populace, a stal- 
wart Cyrenian, who had been compelled 
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to relieve the chief criminal of his cross. 
He staggered under the weight—it taxed 
even his sturdy shoulders. 


Itt 


It was the eighth hour. In the 
strange, chill dusk the three crosses, with 
their distorted burdens, stood out starkly 
against the faintly luminous sky. At 
the foot of the central cross crouched four 
of the soldiers. They were casting lots 
for the garments of him who had called 
himself King. The stake was the seam- 
less robe that he had worn. 

Gaulas stood by, watching impatiently. 
He had waited many anxious 
for his turn to cast for the coveted stake, 
—that prize whose winning meant so im- 
measurably more to him than to the 
others, especially as he had failed to win 
the bag of shining copper coins which had 
been taken from the first of the three 
whom they had stripped. 

As he waited, a moan broke from the 
lips of the Figure dimly outlined on 
the above him; and though the 
sound was in no wise strange to Gaulas, 
who had seen many a criminal die on the 
cross, there was that in the ery which 
was like a keen knife at his breast. A 
sponge lay near a vessel of hyssop—im- 
pulsively he dipped it in the liquid, and 
fixing it upon the point of his spear, he 
held it up to the lips of the fast-dying 
Crucified. Gaulas wondered if the Man 
tasted any of the hyssop. He could not 
quite see; but as the aromatic herb touch- 
ed the drawn lips, the eyes opened and 
looked down through the gathering gloom 
into his. Gaulas stood spellbound. 

When they called to him to play his 
turn in the lottery, he obeyed as one 
awakening from a trance. Abstractedly 
he took up the dice and cast them before 
him on his shield. As if from a distance, 
he heard them ery out that he had thrown 
the winning combination, and that the 
precious robe his. The dawning 
realization of his success brought with it 
a shock of joy, and he came to himself 
again to find the earth shuddering and 
cracking under his feet, and the black- 
ness above vomiting livid lightnings. 

Through the tumult and nameless ter- 
ror of that awful darkness Gaulas and 
the paniec-stricken multitude fled, stum- 
bling and cursing, toward the city gates. 


moments 


cross 


was 
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The storm had abated somewhat when 
they finally found themselves within Je- 
rusalem; and Gaulas, guarding jealously 
his prize, turned toward his home, making 
his way warily through the intense and 
oppressive gloom. The look of those 
luminous eyes still haunted him. He re- 
membered that he had heard a Jewish 
priest ironically reading aloud the in- 
scription on the central cross. Could it 
have been so? Gaulas wondered. “ The 
King of the Jews? Who, then, was 
Cesar? The King of the Jews!”—the 
phrase mystified him. Vaguely disquiet- 
ed, he walked on through the dusk. 

Before him loomed the Jewish Temple 
—just around the corner and he would 
be home. He would stop there for a mo- 
ment, then on again to sell his prize and 
purchase the necessary medicines for his 
son. But what was that he saw before 
him? It had grown lighter, and he could 
see that the great curtain of the Temple 
had been rent apart, exposing the mystic 
Holy of Holies. He stopped, amazed. 
Within was the precious gold-covered 
box, the two golden figures kneeling upon 
it, and between them a lambent, flicker- 
ing flame, which, as he watched, glowed 
more and more brightly, till it irradiated 
the whole interior of the sacred place. 
Involuntarily, Gaulas turned and looked 
behind him; surely somebody had spoken 
the phrase aloud—* The King of the 
Jews”; but near him, 
though the voice had seemed at his very 
ear. He looked again into the Temple, 
but could not see clearly, for the light 
had died. 


no one_ stood 


IV 

Within Gaulas’s home a woman crouch- 
ed over a pallet of straw, sobbing soft- 
ly. That terrible midday darkness had 
seemed to her an omen that could 
portend but one thing. If only Gaulas 
would come! 

“Gaulas! Gaulas!” cried Leda, de- 
spairingly, as the child grew cold. 
“Why dost thou not come!” 

The ery struck to his heart as Gau- 
las entered the room. MHastening to the 
pallet in the corner, he bent over it 
and took the fragile, gasping body in 
his arms. 

“Not that way, Gaulas!” wailed Leda, 
as he turned toward the open door; “ not 
into the air!—he said he was cold.” 
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The child had stopped gasping now; V 
but for a slight twitching of the muscles Gaulas and Leda sat side by side on 
of the white face, he lay quite still in the door-stone in the fragrant spring twi- 
Gaulas’s arms. Seizing the robe, Gaulas light, watching the flow of health into 
wrapped it hurriedly about the boy’s the little body. The moon was shining 
body; he did not notice that the stain with true Eastern brilliancy when the 
upon the white linen, marking the spot mother finally rose and carried the child 
whereon the cross had rested, covered back to its pallet, still wrapped in the 
the almost stilled heart... . _ seamless robe. 

“Leda! Leda!” he ealled, amazed. “Leda,” called Gaulas through the 
“The boy lives again! See!” open door. 

The mother started from the floor, “Hush,” she cautioned, softly. “He 
where she had thrown herself in an agony _ sleeps.” 
of grief. She looked long and with trem- “Leda,” he continued, lowering his 
bling suspense into the child’s face, then voice, “ that was the King of the Jews.” 
gathered her son into her arms. The child stirred and smiled. 


The Centurion 
BY £EIHE?. CLIFRCRL 


INGING of victory through the night 
IT go, and the stars above my head 
Shine on my sword that fought the fight, 


And shine on the eyes of the sleeping dead. 


Over the terrible field of war, 
Past the harvest of silent slain, 
I meet the wind that blows from far 


And sings as I of the fight again. 


Carrving only my gleaming sword 
I go as a god with wingéd feet 
And sing of victory. Mars, the lord 


Of battle, judge if my song be sweet! 


How shall they know, the fallen dead, 
If I tell them not, how the day is gone? 
They followed once where their leader led, 


But now they sleep and I go alone. 


What if for them no dawn is near? 
They have known the battle and fought the fight. 
And through the walls of sleep they hear 


The song of victory through the night 





Marlitt’s Shoes 


BY ROBERT 


I 
HROUGH the open window the 
spring sunshine fell on Calvert’s 
broad back. Tennant faced the 
window, smoking reflectively. 

“ T should like to ask a favor,” he said; 
“may I?” 

“ Certainly you may,” replied Calvert; 
“everybody else asks favors three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times a year.” 

Tennant, smoking peacefully, gazed at 
an open window across the narrow court- 
yard, where, in the sunshine, a young 
girl sat sewing. 

“The favor,” he said, “is this: There 
is a vaeaney on the staff, and I wish 
you’d give Marlitt another chance.” 

“ Marlitt?” exclaimed Calvert. “ Why 
Marlitt ?” 

“ Because,” said Tennant, “I under- 
stand that I am wearing Marlitt’s shoes. 
And the shoes pinch.” 

“ Marlitt’s shoes would certainly pinch 
you if you were wearing them,” said Cal- 
vert, grimly. “ But you are not. Sup- 
pose you were? Better wear even Mar- 
litt’s shoes than hop about the world 
barefoot. You are a singularly sensitive 
young man. I come up town to offer you 
Warrington’s place, and your reply is a 
homily on Marlitt’s shoes!” 

Calvert’s black eyes began to snap, and 
his fat, pink face turned pinker. 

“Mr. Tennant,” he said, “TI am useful 
to those who are useful to me. I am a 
business man. I know of no man or 
syndicate of men wealthy enough to con- 
duct a business for the sake of giving 
employment to the unsuccessful!” 

Tennant smoked thoaghtfully. 

“Some incompetent,” continued Cal- 
vert, “is trying to make you uncomfort- 
able. You asked us for a chance; we gave 
you the chanee. You proved valuable to 
us, and we gave you Marlitt’s job. You 
need not worry: Marlitt was useless, and 
had to go anyway. Warrington left us 
to-day, and you’ve got to do his work.” 


W. CHAMBERS 


Tennant regarded him in silence; Cal- 
vert laid one pudgy hand on the door- 
knob: “ You know what we think of your 
work. There is not a man in New York 
who has your chance. All I say is, we 
gave you the chance and you took it. 
Keep it; that’s what we ask!” 

“That is what J ask,” said Tennant, 
with a troubled laugh. “I .am senti- 
mentalist enough to feel something like 
gratitude toward those who gave me my 
first opportunity.” 

“ Obligation’s mutual,” snapped Cal- 
vert. The hardness in his eyes, how- 
ever, had died out. “ You’d better fin- 
ish that double page,” he added; “ they 
want to start -the color work by Mon- 
day. You'll hear from us if there’s any 
delay. Good-by.” 

Tennant opened the door for him; 
Calvert, buttoning his gloves, stepped out 
into the hallway and rang for the ele- 
rator. Then he turned: 

“Don’t let envy make things unplea- 
sant for you, Mr. Tennant.” 

“Nobody has shown me any envy,” 
said Tennant. 

“T thought you said something about 
your friend Marlitt-——” 

“T never saw Marlitt; I only know 
his work.” 

“Qh,” said Calvert, with a peculiar 
smile, “ you only know his work!” 

“That is all. Who is Marlitt?” 

“The last of an old New York fam- 
ily; reduced circumstances, proud, incom- 
petent, unsuccessful. Why does the art- 
ist who signs ‘ Marlitt’ interest you?” 

“ This is why,” said Tennant, and drew 
a letter from his pocket. “ Do you mind 
listening ?” 

“ Go on,” said Calvert, with a wry face. 
And Tennant began: 


“Dear Mer. Tennant,—Just a few 
words to express my keenest interest and 
delight in the work you are doing,—not 
only the eolor work, but the pen-and-ink. 
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You know that the publie has made you 


their idol, but I thought you might care 
to know what the unsuccessful in your 


own profession think. You have already 


taught us so much; you are, week by 
week, raising the standard so high; and 
you are doing so much for me, that I 


venture to thank you and wish you still 
success. 


Maruitt.’ ” 


greater happiness and 


Calvert looked up. “Is that all?” 


“That is all. There is neither date 
nor address on the note. I wrote to Mar- 
litt care of vour office. Your office for- 
warded it, I see, but the Post-oftice re- 
turned it to me. to-day. What has 


Marlitt ?” 
Calvert touched the elevator-bell again. 
oi 3 said, “I'd find 


for 


become of 


kn Ww,” he 
Marlitt.” 


Te nnant’s face 


a place 
lighted. Calvert, scowl- 
ing, avoided his eyes. 


“] 


pet vishly, 


said, 
“that there is no sentiment in 
this matter.” 


want you to understand,” he 


‘IT understand,” said Tennant. 


‘You think you do,” sneered Calvert, 


stepping into the elevator. The door 
slammed; the cage descended; the fat, 
pink countenance of Calvert, distorted 
into a furious sneer, slowly sank out 
f sight. 


I] 
Tennant entered his studio and closed 
the door. In the the 


mellow light smile 


faded from his face. Perhaps he was 
thinking of the unsuccessful, from whose 
crowded ranks he had risen,—comrades 


preordained to mediocrity, foredoomed 


to failure,—industrious, hopeful, brave 


live their lives 
to learn the most terrible of all lessons— 


voung fellows, who must 
that bravery alone wins no battles. 
“What luck I had,” he said, 
aloud to himself, walking over to the 
table and seating himself before the draw- 
i For an hour he studied it; touched 
it here and_ there, outlines, 
swinging masses into vigorous composi- 


have 


ing. 


caressing 


tion with a touch of point or a sweeping 


erasure, Strength, knowledge, command, 


were his: he knew it; and he knew the 
pleasure of it. 
Having finished the drawing, he un- 


pinned the pencil studies, replacing each 


by its detail in color,—charming studies 
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executed with sober precision, yet spark- 
ling with a gayety that no reticence and 
self-denial could He dusted th 
drawing, tacked on tracing-paper, and bi 


dim. 


gan to transfer, whistling softly as he 
bent 

Sunlight 
table, 
ot 
brushes 


above his work. 


fell 


glittering 


across the corner of the 


among glasses, saucers 
bowls in’ which 
brilliant had 
heen rinsed. To escape the sun he rolled 
the table little then 
tinued, using the ivory-pointed tracing 
stylus. He 
slowly; there was a leisurely precision in 


pores lain. crystal 


colors 


dipped in 


back a way, con 


worked neither rapidly nor 


his progress; pencil, brush, tracer, eraser, 
Yet 
had the reputation of being 
the most rapid worker in his craft. 
During intervals when he leaned back 
to stretch his muscles and light a ciga- 
rette his wandered toward a win- 
dow just across the court, where some- 
She there 
rocking in a dingy rocking-chair, stitch- 
ing away by her open window. Once or 
twice she turned her head and glanced 
him. After an interval he 
cigarette the edge of a 
resumed his work. In the 
of the studio the still- 
absolute, save for the deli- 
eate rustle of a curtain fluttering at his 
A breeze stirred the hair 
his eyes wandered tow- 
the court. The 
that they could 
had they known 


did their errands surely, steadily. 
already he 


eves 


times a girl sat. was now, 


aeross at 
laid his 
saucer and 
gloom 


was 


on 


golden 


ness 


open window. 

on his temples; 
ard the 
window 


window across 


was so close 
have conversed together 
each other. 

In the grow- 
ing: grimy shrubbery had freshened into 
green; a tree was already in full leaf. 
Here and there cats sprawled on sun- 
warmed chirked under 
eaves from whence wisps of litter trailed, 


court new grass was 


roofs, sparrows 
betraying hidden nests. 
Below his window, hanging in heavy 
twists, a wistaria twined, its long bunches 
of lilae-tinted blossoms alive with bees. 
His eyes followed the flight of a shabby 


sparrow. “If I were a bird,” he said 
aloud, “I’d not be idiot enough to live 
in a New York back yard.” And he 


resumed his work, whistling. 


But the languor of spring was in 
his veins, and he bent forward again, 


The witchery of 


snifing the mild air. 
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spring 
his 
window, 
] 


had also drawn 
neighbor to her 
she 
sill, 
hands, 
the 


sparrows. 


where 
aned on the 
cheeks in he r 
listlessly watching 
Hight of the 

Th 


eré 


little creatures 
nest - building: 
moment to 
bird fluttered 
the 
with it a bit 


from mo 
nent a 

} 
up toward eaves, 
earing 
T straw, a feather 
sometimes, sometimes 
1 twisted end of string. 


‘its 


he vawned, 





spring fever,” 





passing one 


hand over his eyes. "3 


feel like rolling on the 
grass;—there’s a pup 
Dy in that yard doing 
it now 


He washed a badger 
brush and_ dried it. 
Perfume from the 


filled his 


lungs; his 


wistaria 
and 
breath, 


throat 
very exhaling, 4 


seemed sweetened with 
the scent. 


“There’s that girl across the way,” he 


said aloud, as though making the dis- 
covery for the first time. 
Sunshine now lay in dazzling white 


He blinked, 


washed another brush, and leaned back 


patches across his drawing. 


in his chair again, looking across at his 
neighbor. Youth is in itself attractive; 
and she was young,—a 
dark-eyed girl, a trifle colorless perhaps, 


white-skinned, 


like a healthy plant needing the sun. 

“They grow like that in this town,” he 
reflected, drumming idly on the table 
with his pencil. “ Who is she? I’ve seen 
her there for months, and I don’t know.” 

The girl raised her dark eyes and gave 
him a serene stare. 

“Oh he muttered, “TI see 
eves, but they tell me nothing about you. 
You’re all alike when you look at us out 
What’s be- 
No- 


ves,” your 


of the windows called eyes. 
hind those eyes? Nobody knows. 
body knows.” 

He dropped his hand on the table and 
began tracing arabesques with his pencil- 


point. Then his capricious fancy blos- 





WINDOW 


» WHERE SOMETIMES A_  GIRI SAT 


a sketch of his neighbor,—a 
first 


into 
idealization, 


somed 


rapid which amused, 
then enthralled him. 

And while his pencil flew he murmured 
“You don’t 


you? I 


lazily to himself: know 
I’m doing, do 


what you’d do if you did know? 


what wonder 


Thank you, ma belle, for sitting so 
still. Won’t you smile a little? No? 
.... Who are you? What are you? 


with your dimpled white hands fram- 


ing vour face....I had no idea you 
were half so lovely! .... or is it my 


fancy and my pencil which endow you 
with qualities that you do not possess 4 
.... There! Don’t let it 
oecur again.” ; 

He passed a soft eraser over the sketch, 


you moved. 


dimming its outline; picked out a brush 
and began in color, rambling on in easy, 
listless “T’ve asked 


you who you are and you haven’t told 


self-communion: 


me. Pas chie, ca, There are thousands 
and thousands of dark-eved little things 


Did 


the streets when the shops close ? 


ever see 
There 


like you in this city. you 
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are thousands and thousands like you in 
the 


throng;—some poor, some pvorer; 
some good, some better; some young, 
some younger; all trotting across the 
world on eager feet. Where? Nobody 
knows. Why? Nobody knows. Heigho! 


Your portrait is done, little neighbor.” 
Ile hovered the delicate 
silent a moment, under the spell of his 
“If you like 
fall in you,” he 
muttered, raising his eyes. 
The development of ideas is always Fe- 


over sketeh, 


own work. were this, a 


man might love with 


markable, particularly on a sunny day in 


spring-time. Sunshine, blue sky, and 
the perfume of the wistaria were too 
much for Tennant. 

“T’m going out!” he said, abruptly, 


and put on his hat. Then he drew on his 
lighted a 


across at his neighbor. 


gloves, cigarette, and glanced 


“T wish you were going too,” he said. 


ITis had and 


standing by her window, hands clasped 


neighbor risen was now 


behind her, gazing dreamily out into 
the sunshine. 

“T™pon my word,” said Tennant, “ you 
are really as pretty as my sketch! Now 


” 


isn’t that curious? I had no idea 


A rich tint crept into his neighbor’s 
face, staining the white skin with ear- 
mine. 

“The sun is doing you good,” he said, 


approvingly: “ You ought to put on your 
hat and go out.” 

She turned, as though she had heard 
his words, and picked up a big black straw 
hat, placing it daintily upon her head. 

“ Well! — if — that 


said Tennant, astonished, as she swung 


— isn’t — curious!” 
nonchalantly toward an invisible mirror 
and long gilded pin through 
the crown of her hat. 

“It seems that I only have to suggest 
a thing 

“Of 
said; 


passed a 


He hesitated, watching her. 
course it was he 
Suppose 


coincidence,” 
“but—suppose it wasn’t ? 
it was telepathy—thought transmitted 2?” 

His neighbor was buttoning her gloves. 

“T’m a beast to stand here staring,” he 
murmured, as she moved leisurely toward 
her window, apparently unconscious of 
him. “It’s a shame,” he added, “that 
we don’t know each other! I’m going 
to the Park; I wish you were;—I want 


you to go—because it would do you 
good! You must go!” 
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IIer left glove was now buttoned; the 
right gave her some difficulty, which she 


started to overcome with a hair-pin. 


‘If mental persuasion can do it, you 
and I are going to meet under th 
wistaria arbor in the Park,” he said, 


with emphasis. 
T, 

rigid, thinking as hard as a young man 

ean think with a distractingly pretty girl 

and the 

betwee n 


concentrate his thoughts he stood 


fastening her glove 
effort 
his eve brows. 

“ You—are- 


arbor 


opposite ; 
produced a deep crease 
going to—the — wistaria 
in—the Park!” he _ repeated, 
solemnly. 

She turned as though she had heard, 
and looked straight at him. Her 
was bright with color; never had he seen 


face 


such fresh beauty in a human face. 

ITer wandered from him up- 
ward to the serene blue sky; then she 
stepped back, glanced into the mirror, 
touched her hair with the tips of her 
gloved fingers, and walked away, disap- 


eyes 


pearing into the gloom of the room. 

An astonishing sense of loneliness came 
-a perfectly unreasonable feel- 
ing, because every day for months he had 
seen her disappear from the window, al- 


over him, 


ways viewing the phenomenon with dis- 
interested equanimity. 

“Now I don’t 
she’s going to the wistaria 
bor.” he said, mournfully, walking toward 
his door. 

But all the way down in the elevator 
and out on the street he was comforting 
himself with of strange 
dences; of how, sometimes, walking alone 
and thinking of a person he had not seen 
or thought of for years, raising his eyes 
he had met that person face to face. 
And a presentiment that he should mect 
his neighbor under the wistaria arbor 
grew stronger and stronger, until, as he 
turned into the broad southeastern en- 
trance to the Park, his heart began beat- 
ing an uneasy expectant tattoo under his 
starched white waistcoat. 

“T’ve smoking many ciga- 
rettes,” he muttered. “ Things like that 
don’t happen. It would be too silly—” 

And it was rat'er silly; but she was 
there. He saw her the moment he enter- 


for a moment sup- 


pose ar- 


stories coinci- 


been too 


ed the wistaria arbor, seated in a rustic 
It may be that she was reading 


recess. 

















HE SAW HER THE MOMENT HE ENTERED THE ARBOR 
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{ book she held so unsteadily in her 
small gloved fingers, but the book was 
upside dow And when his footstep 


ech ed I the asphalt, she raised a pair of 
horoughly frightened eyes. 
the idiotic; 


and it wa 


His expression verged on 


pair, 


en the bright flush of guilt 

jooded | face that he recovered his 
! ! measure and took off his hat. 

I—I hadn’t the slightest notion that 

u uld come,” he stammered. “ This 


the the most amazing « xample of tel 
ever heard of !” 

pathy ?” she repeated, faintly. 

Thought persuasion! 
ea9 ’ 


It’s its a it was a dread- 


ful thing to do. I don’t know what 
Is it necessary for you to say any- 
1g to—me ?” 
‘Can you ever pardon me?” 

‘TI don’t think I understand,” she said, 
“ Are for 
vour rudeness in speaking to me?” 


‘No,” he “rn 


that later. something 


you asking pardon 


do 


much 


almost groaned; 
There is 


Composure is sometimes the culmination 


11 self-possession unnerved him. 


of {rigl but he did not know that, be- 
eause he did not know the subtler sex. 
His flueney left him; all he could repeat 


I’m speaking to you, 
but there’s something much worse.” 
“TI cannot imagine anything worse,” 


she said 

‘Won't you grant me a moment to 
explain?” he urged. 

Ilow ean I?” she replied, calmly. 
‘How can a woman permit a man 
to speak without shadow of excuse? 
You know perfectly well what conven- 
tion requires.” 


Hot, 
appealingly 


‘I don’t 


looked at her so 
that her eves softened a little. 


uncomfortable, he 


mean to be 


suppose you im- 
pertinent to me,” she said, coldly. 

He said that he didn’t with so much 
fervor that something perilously close 
to a smile touched her lips. He told 
her who he was, and the information 
ippeared to surprise her, so it is safe 
to assume she knew it already. He 
pleaded in extenuation that they had 
been neighbors for a year; but she 


had not, been aware of 


apparently, 
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this either: and the snub completed 


his discomfiture. 

‘I—I was so anxious to know you,” he 
said, miserably. “ That was the begin 
ning 4 

‘It is a perfectly horrid thing to say,” 
she said, 


indignantly. “ Do you suppose, 


because you are a publie character, you 


are privileged to speak to anybody ?” 
IIe atte mpted to say he didn’t, but she 


went on: “ Of course that is not a pallia 
offence. It is-a dreadful 


affairs if a woman 


tion of your 


condition of cannot 
go out alone 
“ Please 
“T 
modern social conditions,” 


her head. 


that ~ he cried. 


a terrible comment on 


don’t Say 
must. It is 
she repeated, 


shaking pretty “A woman 


who permits it,—especially a woman 
who is obliged to support herself—for 
if I were not poor I should be driving 
here in my brougham, and you know 
it!—oh, it is a hideously common thing 
for a girl to do!” Opening her book, 


she appeared to be de ply interested in it. 
But the book was upside down. 

him a moment later, she 
was apparently find 
still However, he 
had noted two things in that moment of 
she held the book upside down, 
on the written a 
signature that he knew: “ Marlitt.” 


Glanecing at 
surprised to him 


standing beside her. 


respite: 
and title-page was 
Under the circumstances,” she said, 
coldly, “do vou think it decent to 
tinue this conversation ?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. “I’m a decent 
sort of fellow, or you would have divined 
the long ago; and there is a 
humiliating explanation that I owe you.” 

“You owe me every explanation,” she 
said, “but I 
spare you the humiliation.” 

“T know what you mean,” he admitted. 
“T hypnotized you into coming here, and 


” 


con- 


contrary 


am generous enough to 


you aware of it. 
Pink to the ears with resentment and 


confusion, she sat up very straight and 


are 


stared at him. From a pretty girl 
defiant, she became an angry beauty. 


And he quailed. 

“Did you imagine that you hypnotized 
me?’ she asked, incredulously. 

“What was it, then?” he muttered. 
“You did everything I wished for—” 

“What did you wish for?” 


“T—T thought you needed the sun, 
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and as soon as I said that you ought to 


go out, you—you put on that big black 
hat. And then I wished I knew you 
I wished you would come here to the 
wistaria arbor, and—you came.” 


‘In other words,” she said, disdain- 
fully, “ you deliberately planned to con- 
trol my mind and induce me to meet you 
in a clandestine and horrid manner.” 

‘T never looked at it in that way. I 
only knew I admired you a lot, and—and 
you were tremendously charming—more 


so than my’sketech 

“ What sketch ?” 

“s you see, I made a little sketch,” 
he admitted—“ a little picture of you—’ 

Her silence seared him. 

“ Did you mind?” he ventured. 

“Of course you will send that portrait 
to me at once!” she said. 

“Oh yes, of course I will; I had meant 
to send it anyway—” 

“Tae,” 
been the very height of impertinence.” 


she observed, “ would have 
Opening her book again, she indulged 
with a 


profile he had ever dreamed of. 


him view of the most exquisite 
She despised him; there seemed to be 
that. 


self; his offence, stripped by her of all ex- 


no doubt about He despised him- 
tenuation, appeared to him in its own 
and it appalled him. 

“ As a matter of fact.” he said, “ there’s 


naked hideousness; 


nothing criminal’‘in me. I never ima- 
gined that a man could appear to such 
disadvantage as I appear. I'll go. There’s 


I'll go.” 


Studying her book, she said, without 


no use in hoping for pardon. 


raising her eyes, “I am offended—deeply 
hurt—but 

He waited anxiously. 

“ But I am sorry to say that I am not 
as deeply offended as I ought to be.” 

“That is very, very kind of you,” he 
said, warmly. 

“Tt is very depraved of me,” she re- 
torted, turning a page. 

After a silence he said, “ Then I sup- 
pose I must go.” 

It is possible she did not hear him; 
she bending a little 
closer over the book on her knee, for the 
shadows of 


seemed engrossed, 


blossom and foliage above 
had crept across the printed page. 

All tremulous 
bration with the hum of bees; the per- 
fume of the flowers grew sweeter as the 


the silence was in vi- 
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sun sank toward the west, flingi long 
blue shadows over the grass and asphalt. 


alone, 


climbed 


A gray squirrel came hopping 
tail twitching, and delibe rately 
up the seat where 
beside 
dumb appeal. 

‘You dear little thing!” said th 
impulsively, “] had a 
for Have anything in the 
world to give this half-starved squirrel, 
Mr. Tennant ?” 

‘Nothing but a 


Was Sl 


she 


squatting her, paws drooping’ in 


girl, 
wish | bonbon 


you! you 


cigarette,” muttered 

“Tll go out to the gate if 
He hesitated. “ They generally 
sell peanuts out there,” he added, vaguely. 
she mur- 
mured, eare ssing the squirrel, who had 


Tennant. 


you 
“Squirrels adore peanuts,” 
begun fearlessly snooping into her lap. 


the tacit 
mission, started off at a pace that brought 


Tennant, enchanted at 


com- 


him to the gate and back again be- 
fore he could arrange his own disor- 


dered thoughts. 
She was reading when he returned, and 


she cooled his enthusiasm with a stare 
of surprise. 

“The squirrel? Oh, I’m sure I don’t 
know where that squirrel has gone. Did 
you really go all the way to the gate 
for all those peanuts to stuff that over- 


fed squirrel] ¢” 


He looked at the four paper bags, 


opened one of them, and stirred the nuts 
with his hand. 
“ What shall I do with them 2” he asked. 
Then, and neither ever knew exactly 


The 
was brief; an oppressive silences 

then laughed and as he 
grew redder and redder, she laughed the 
most deliciously fresh peal of 


first laugh 
followed, 


why, she began to laugh. 
again; 


she 


laughter 
he had ever heard. 


“This is dreadful!” she said. “I 
should never have come alone to the 
Park! You should never have dared to 


All we need to do now is 
peanuts, and all 
the material for a picture of courtship 


speak to me. 


to eat those you have 


below - stairs! Oh dear, and the worst 
part of it all is that I laugh!” 
“Tf you'd let me sit down,” he said, 


“Tea complete the picture and eat pea- 
nuts.” 

“You dare not!” 

He seated himself, opened a paper bag; 
and deliberately cracked and ate a nut. 
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‘Horrors! and disillusion! The idol 
of the publie—munching peanuts!” 
“You ought to try one,” he said. 


She stood it for a while; but the saving 
grace of humor warned her of her peril, 
and she ate a peanut. 


To save my face,” she explained. 
“ But I didn’t suppose you were capable 
of it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, tran 
‘a man can do anything in this 
world if he only does it thoroughly and 
appears to enjoy himself. the 
Prince Regent of Boznovia sitting at the 
the Regiment bar- 


racks arrayed in his shirt sleeves and ab- 


quilly, 
I’ve seen 
window of Crown 
sorbing beer and pretzels.” 


But he was the Prinee Regent!” 
“And Um Tennant.” 


“ According to that philosophy you are 


at liberty to eat fish with your knife.” 


SHO! 





THAT PINCHED YOL 


“ But I don’t want to.” 

“ But suppose you did want to?” 

“That is neither philosophy nor logic,” 
he insisted; “that is speculation. May I 
offer you a stick of old-fashioned circus 
candy flavored with wintergreen ?” 

“ You may,” she said, accepting it. “ If 
there is any lower depth I may attain, 
I’m sure you will suggest it.” 

“T’ll try,” he said. Their eyes met for 
an instant; then hers were lowered. 

Squirrels came in troops; she fed the 
little fat seamps to repletion, and the 
green lawn was dotted with squirrels all 
busily burying peanuts for future con- 
sumption. A brilliant peacock appeared 
picking his way toward them, followed by 
a covey of imbecile peafowl. She fed 
them until their crops protruded. 

The sun glittered on the upper windows 
of the clubs and hotels along Fifth 
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Avenue; the west turned gold, then pink. 
Clouds of tiny moths came hovering 
among the wistaria blossoms; and high 
in the sky the metallic note of a night- 
hawk rang, repeating in querulous ca- 
dence the cries of water-fowl on the lake, 
where mallard and widgeon were rest- 
lessly preparing for an evening flight. 


“ 


“You know.” she said, gravely, “a 
woman who oversteps convention always 
suffers: a man, never. I have done some- 
thing I never expected to do,—never sup- 
posed was in me to do. And now, that I 
have gone so far, it is perhaps better fer 
me to go farther.” She looked at him 
steadily. “Your studio is a perfect 
sounding-board. You have an astonish- 
ingly frank habit of talking to yourself; 
and every word is perfectly audible to me 
when my window is raised. When you 
chose to apostrophize me as a ‘ white- 
faced, dark-eyed little thing,’ and when 
you remarked to yourself that there were 
‘thousands like me in New York,’ I 
was perfectly indignant.” 

He sat staring at her, utterly incapable 
of uttering a sound. 

“Tt costs a great deal for me to say 
this,” she went on. “ But I am obliged 
to because it is not fair to let you go 
on communing aloud with yourself,—-and 
I eannot close my window in warm 
weather. It costs more than you krow 
for me to say this; for it is an admission 
that I heard you say that you were com- 
ing to the wistaria arbor—” 

She bent her crimsoned face; the 
silence of evening fell over the arbor. 

“T don’t know why I came,” she said, 
—“‘whether with a vague idea of giving 
you the chance to speak, and so seizing 
the opportunity to warn you that your 
soliloquies were audible to me—whether 
to tempt you to speak and make it plain 
to you that I am not one of the thousand 
shop-girls you have observed after the 
shops close—” 

“Don’t,” he said, hoarsely. “Im 
miserable enough.” 

“T don’t wish you to feel miserable,” 
she said. “TI have a very exalted idea 
of you. I—TI understand artists.” 

“They’re fools,” he said. “Say any- 
thing you like before I go. I had—hoped 
for—perhaps for your friendship. But 
a woman can’t respect a fool.” 

He rose in his humiliation. 
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“IT ean ask no privileges,” he said, 
‘but I must say one thing before I gx 


You have a book there which bears the 
signature of an artist named Marlitt. 
I am very anxious for his address; | 
think I have important news for him: 
good news. That is why I ask it.” 

The girl looked at him quietly: 

“What news have you for him?” 

‘I suppose you have a right to ask,” 
he said, “or vou would not ask. [ do 
not know Marlitt. I liked his work. Mr. 
Calvert suggested that Marlitt should re- 
turn to resume work 

“No,” said the girl, “ you suggest- 
ed it.” 

Ile was staggered. “ Did you even hear 
that!” he gasped. 

“You were standing by your window,” 
she said. “ Mr. Tennant, I think that 
was the real reason why I came to the 
wistaria arbor—to thank you for what 
you have done. You see - you see, I 
am Marlitt.” 

He sank down on the seat opposite. 

“ Everything has gone wrong,” she said. 
“T came to thank you—and everything 
turned out so differently—and I was 
dreadfully rude to you 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“Then you wrote me that letter,” he 
said, slowly. In the silence of the gather- 
ing dusk the electric lamps snapped 
alight, flooding the arbor with silvery 
radiance. He said: 

“Tf a man had written me that letter I 
should have desired his friendship and 
offered mine.” 

She dropped her hands and_ looked 
at him. “Thank you for speaking to 
Calvert,” she said, rising hastily; “ I have 
been desperately in need of work. My 
pride is quite dead, you see;—one or the 
other of us had to die. 

She looked down with a gay little 
smile. “If it wouldn’t spoil you I should 
tell you what I think of you. Mean- 
while, as servituae becomes man, you 


” 


may tie my shoe for me —Marlitt’s 
. Tie it tight- 
ly so that I shall not lose it again.... 
Thank you.” 


shoe that pinched you. 


As he rose, their eyes met once more; 
and the perilous. sweetness in hers fas- 
cinated him. 

She drew a deep, unsteady breath. 
“ Will you take me home?” she asked. 





THE KING OF THE TIN 


PEDDLERS ON THE ROAD 


A Trip with a Tin-Peddler 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


HE road clung upon the edge of a 

rich valley of green pasturage and 

squares of woodland, which doubled 
their dimensions by their own long reach- 
es of purple shadow. We looked straight 
down upon a corn-patech, which, thus 
strangely seen, resembled a fairy legion 
marching in green tunics, with a multi- 
tude of tassels and sharp bayonets swing- 
ing over the battalions. The air throbbed 
with the hum of millions of insects. It 
was so quiet, just where the village of 
Ira was passed and before West Rutland 
began, that one actually heard the soft 
breathing of the leaves where a movement 
of the upper air was waking the trees; 
so still that the harsh “cawk” of a dis- 
tant crow startled the valley. For the 
rest, we saw nothing but the Green Moun- 
tains starting up on either hand and 
hurrying away in all directions. 

To the westward, where our valley 
ended, and another, at right angles to it, 
parted the great bosoms of the earth, 
Lon Newton flung himself upon his wag- 
on, climbed to its high seat, and standing 
far above the hedges like the monarch 
of an unpeopled kingdom, cleared his 
throat and addressed his realm in song: 


“My name—it is—Joe Bowers, 
I had a brother Ike.” 


The old wagon, great-grandmother to all 


the wagons on these roads, creaked and 
strained as the gaunt white horse that 
pulled it set his stiff legs agoing. 
*T came—from—old Mizzoo—rer, 
And all the way by pike.” 


I almost fancied I could hear all the 
farmers and their wives, along the road 
behind us, erying out, “There’s Lon, 
naow; there’s yer tin -peddler, mister.” 
The pots and pans concealed within the 
wagon set up their jingling accompani- 
ment to the peddler’s song; the brooms, 
arranged like war-plumes at the back of 
the cart, swished to and fro; the great 
brown sack of rags, shapeless as a half- 
emptied balloon, rose and fell as if it 
were the shrunken bosom of the aged 
eart and felt its breathing. Lon New- 
ton, knight of the road, King of Tin- 
Peddlers, champion joker in a land of 
humor, was on the highway and out for 
a day’s business. 

Lon Newton was a tallish, slender, 
sandy - faced, red-haired man, with a 
drooping yellow mustache, large, pale, 
alert eyes, a stoop in the shoulders, and 
a pair of freckled hands hanging out of 
short sleeves, as hands hang that are not 
used to inaction, and are always in the 
way when idle. He was a middle-aged, 
thin - faced man; lean, eager, careless 
of everything except business; modest 
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as a field flow- 
er, until you 
touched the 
button of his 
trading in- 
stinet, when he 
became all 


pride and 
swagger and 
nervous ten- 


sion. If his 
mother had 
been the high- 
way and_ his 
father the heat 
of an autumn 
afternoon, he 
could not have 
fitted better 
into the rustic 
landseape. He 
was all dust- 
colored: his 
thin red_ hair, 
his reddish- 
yellow mus- 
tache, his red- 
brown face, his 
dust - toned 
coat, and his 
trousers of raw 
leather hue— 
everything 
about him was 
dustlike, and 
stamped him as 
a true-born off- 
spring of the 
highway. 
Newton fitted 
into the scen- 
ery (which he 
may take as 
a compliment, 
since the scen- om 
ery was so 
beautiful), and his wagon decorated 
it. “IT don’t care what color you paint 
my barn,” said poor Bill Nye, “so long’s 
you paint her red.” This _ precisely 
expressed Lon Newton’s artistic feel- 
ing, and his wagon was red, of course. I 
could describe it in a sentence by saying 
that it was like an old-time stage-coach 
with the top sawed off a third of the way 
down. It had the curving lines of the 
old post-stage, and, like that instrument 
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NEWTON BURSTS INTO SONG 


of torture, it swung upon straps—many 
broad ones laid on top of one another, 
and fastened fore and aft upon the heavy 
framework above the sturdy axles. Wag- 
ons, as a rule, are constructed like human 
folk, in so far as that their mouths are 
on top and you drop things into them, 
but your old original peddler’s cart is 
like the people whom Gulliver discover- 
ed, and who had doors in their stomachs, 
and fed themselves in the way a baker 
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feeds an oven. The sides of his wagon 
were all doors. You opened one and saw 
a cavern full of tinware; another dis- 
closed the closet for his intimate personal 
belongings—a cap, bits of string, a water- 
jug, and a jug not intended for water; 
also, if I may be pardoned for mention- 
ing it as among any man’s personal be- 
longings, a halter. There was another 
door, but, in two days and more of watch- 
ing, 1 did not see it opened. Perhaps it 
contained that wealth from which the 
most splendid peddler, Fisk, drew so 
largely for display; maybe it was full of 
clothes-pins, the small change of a ped- 
dler’s operations. 

For more than two whole days I rode 
on the peddler’s cart, or close behind it 
with the artist. Our way began along 
the main street of the village of Castle- 
ton, whose houses shut out the mountain 
views, and led us to forget the wondrous 
natural beauties of this region of delight. 

Once out of the town, Lon Newton 
began to swing himself down from his 
perch and to knock at wayside doors. 
As the woman of each farm came to his 
call, he always uncovered, and asked, 
* Anything for the tin-peddler this morn- 
ing?’ At the expected first repulse, he 
enlarged his salutation with: “ Haven't 
you got any rags, iron, lead, copper, 
pewter, brass, zine,—any kinds of old 
metal, hides, pelts, skins, furs, or bees- 
wax? Tain’t there anything ye can trade 
with the tin-peddler this morning ?” 

“We used ter ask for caraway er mus- 
tard seeds er feathers,” he said to me at 
one time, as he swung himself up by my 
side, “ but them days are gone.” 

“Please keep all you git till Newton 
comes ’round again,” he would eall over 
his shoulder to the farmer’s wife, as she 
still stood looking at the strange spec- 
tacle of a tin-peddler with a city man by 
his side and another in his wake. 

“Do you always say that when you are 
turned away empty-handed?” I inquired. 

“°T’ depends,” Newton answered. “If 
IL know ’em right well, I sometimes joke 
with ’em; same as if you said, what that 
woman did, ‘I hain’t got nuthin’ to sell, 
an’ there ain’t no use standin’ talkin’,’— 
I would up an’ say, ‘No,’ says I, ‘ but 
vou’ve got something I never had and 
don’t want, and yet wouldn’t git red of if 
I had it, an’ that’s a bald head.’ I have to 


keep my wits sharp, but I must know how 
and when to use ’em. I can be witty, but | 
generally daresn’t say anything mean.” 

“My head is the very best I have, and 
you shouldn’t abuse it,” I answered, 
pretending to take offence at his joke. 

“Judas Priest!” the peddler exclaim- 
ed, “look at my head. You’re dealin’ 
with a red-headed peddler. The troubles, 
trials, an’ tribberlashins of this life has 
brought me these red hairs.” 

“And sitting in overheated churches 
has made my friend bald,’ the artist 
chimed in. 

This little encounter of pleasantries 
was so much to the peddler’s taste that 
his eye kindled, and throwing off his 
dusty brown overcoat, he rose, and stand- 
ing on top of his cart, yelled a snatch of 
song at the countryside: 


‘You git the axe and I'll git the saw, 
An’ we'll chop the neck of our mother- 
in-law.” 


“ Peddlin’s a great business,” he re- 
marked, as he came back to his seat. 
“The secret of it is that you must do 
a trade, even if it hurts your principles, 
when there’s a possible chance. I re- 
member how I once managed with an old 
fellow who wouldn’t hev nothin’ to do 
with me. He was so confident and sure 
he warn’t goin’ to trade that I made up 
my mind he’d got to. ‘I’ve got wooden 
nutmegs, pocket-sawmills,’ says I, ‘an’ 
horn gun-flints, basswood hams, tin bung- 
holes, calico hog - troughs, white - oak 
cheeses, an’ various other articles too 
numercus to mention, includin’ of cast- 
iron rat-holes—and if any o’ them ain’t 
big enough to answer, I'll knock the bot- 
tom out of a fryin’-pan, an’ that ’ll let 
any rat through that you’ve got, I guess. 
Whoop!’ says I, ‘I’m f’om ’way in the 
mountings of Hepzidam, where the lion 
roreth an’ the whangdoodle mourneth fer 
her first-born.’ The old man just looked 
on an’ shuk his head. ‘I'll take pewter, 
copper, zine, iron, rags—anything,’ says 
I, ‘exeeptin’ money an’ old maids.’ But 
the old man on’y shuk his head. 

“]T just simply had ter start a trade. 
T saw a pair of old boots, an’ I said them 
was just what I wanted. ‘What? he 
says, ‘ d’ye buy old boots?’ an’ I said them 
was my partickler specialty. ‘How much 
d’ye give?’ he asks, an’ I says, ‘ Half a 
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cent a pound, ’s long as half-cents is 
coined,’ says I. He didn’t take no heed 
of my meanin’, but begin to rummage 
‘round and git out three or four pair. 
They warn’t no good to Newton, but I 
was startin’ a trade. ‘ Now, hain’t yer 
got some rags?’ I says. Them was what 
I asked fer first, an’ the old miser said 
he didn’t hev none; but now, stirred up 
by the chanst of gittin’ something fer his 
old boots, he brought out seventeen pound 
of rags, an’ we done a brisk bit o’ tradin’ 
fer tinware. I left the old boots set- 
tin’ beside the gate when I druv away. 
‘Them ’ll come in handy to start another 
trade on, next time I come,’ I says.” 

As our little procession turned a corner 
in the road we came upon a bright vign- 
ette of brisk American farm life. On 
the one side of the road stood an ample 
farm-house, smartly painted white and 
green, with a broad porch extending into 
a tidily plotted garden of rich lawn, 
edged along the house-line with a fringe 
of ferns, and set with beds of rhododen- 
drons, and smaller ones of red geraniums. 
The woman of the house had peered out 
of a summer door of wire netting devised 
to keep the flies out, and seeing well- 
dressed strangers with the peddler, had 
hurried into her parlor—or “ settin’- 
room,” as she would say—and thrown up 
the window-shades to display the curtains 
of Nottingham lace behind them. Every- 
where, as the days went by, I saw this 
little exhibition of vanity and pride re- 
peated, wherever there dwelt a prosperous 
farmer with an ambitious wife. Across 
the road stood the barns and sheds, and 
out of one great barn-doorway protruded 
a horse-power treadmill, in which two 
large bay horses walked clatteringly— 
steadily forward, yet never advancing an 
inch. Their work turned a saw which 
was cutting the winter’s wood. Their 
naked bodies and bare heads above their 
prisonish clatterbox looked queer and a 
trifle pitiful. We gathered a few rags 
and parted with a couple of dozen of 
clothes-pins at that house, and I fancied 
that even this small trade was effected 
rather to see what manner of folk had 
taken to travelling with the peddler than 
for the need of the pins. 

“ Mornin’, Lon,” a farm-hand shouted, 
as our eart creaked lazily out into the 


open country. 


“ Whoa—up!” said the peddler, reining 
in his horse. “See here, Tom Crane; 
my name is Mareus A. Newton, and not 
‘Lon.’ My ’nitials is M. A. N., ’ranged 
that way so as to spell just what I am—a 
MAN. I’m related to Sir Isaac Newton, 
who taught the hull world the law of 
gravitashin from seein’ an apple fall 
off ’m a tree. Now, you’ll know how to 
address me after this.” 

Nearly every one knew the _ peddler, 
and shouted to him. His replies reflected 
his knowledge of each person who saluted 
him, except in the cases of the women- 
kind, to all of whom he was respectful, 
and sometimes gallant. 

Once, a shrewish old woman wearing a 
Quaker sunbonnet came out of a house 
that had seen better days, but had all 
but forgotten them. 

“ Good-mornin’, ma’am,” said the ped- 
dler. “Got anything fer Newton this 
mornin’? Oh, you must have some 
or some rubber.” 

“ Le’s see what yew got,” she answered. 
Her thin, eutting voice went well with 
her hard face and its sharp nose and 
small, keen eves. 

“Here’s nice cake-stamps,” said the 
peddler; “ and here’s—” 

“ve got plenty o’ them trinkets—a 
hull houseful on ’em. Oh yes, that there 
pan’s good enough if you got any need 
fer it, but I hain’t. Bluin’—wonderful 
bluin’, I don’t doubt; jest set it aout in 
the kitechin on wash-days an’ yer week’s 
wash is done withaout layin’ a hand 
to it, IT guess. Well, I’ve got bluin’ 
enough to blue ere-a-shin; besides, I’m 
too blue myself.” 

“Well, any one kin see you ain’t 
green,” said Newton. 

“You bet I hain’t. Say! that there 
mess 0’ cake-stamps is all rusty.” 

“That’s nothin’, ma’am; all you hev 
to do is to polish tin with newspaper and 
the rust ‘ll all come off.” 

“T don’t want ’em so faney.” 

“Well, there, then; there’s a plain 
one. T’ll let that go for five cents and 
take it out in rags. There ain’t many 
got the sense that you’ve got. Most folks 
must have everything fancy, an’ pay a 
high price fer what don’t do no more 
work than if it was plain. Ive tried 
to sell that there ever sence I begun ped- 
dlin’. It’s like my asthma—I’d be dread- 
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ful lonely without it, yit I'll part with it 
to you.” 

“ Oh, you’re a reg’lar tin-peddler, hain’t 
yer? I guess I don’t want nuthin’ to- 
day.” 

As he climbed to my side, Newton said: 
“She didn’t mean to buy. I ean tell 
right off. She only come out to sharpen 
4 her tongue, an’ I kep’ her at it for you 
to hear what Newton goes through every 
day of his life, exceptin’ when he takes 
a few days off up on the farm he’s bought 
himself, in company with the best woman 
God has put in Vermont.” 

When the artist man asked Newton 
to pose for his portrait we had the most 
fun that was yielded by any part of our 
trip. It was a rainy day, and an out-of- 
door sketch was impossible. The peddler 
drove into the barn-vard of Farmer Ray, 
off the Middletown road, and asked per- 
mission to have his picture taken on the 
farmer’s front porch. The result was a 
prettier picture for my eyes than the one 
the artist made of Newton. The house 
was a characteristic country home back- 
ing a garden which ran to the roadway, 
without fence or hindrance of any sort. 
Four large trees shaded it, a row of 
young firs fringed a part of one side, 
and there was a flower-bed and a ham- 
mock for its other ornaments. The high- 
way in front was ceaselessly busy, and 
so close to the house that as the teams 
rolled by, their passengers were, in the 
moment of passing, almost a part of our 
little company. 

The manner in which Newton effected 
an arrangement to use the farmer’s porch 
and at the same time make a commercial 
profit was very characteristic. He had 
‘ two or three hundred pounds of rags on 
his eart, but he went to the door with an 
empty sack and said to the housewife: 

“Mrs. Ray, the artist who is with me 
wants to sketch me with a few rags in 
my sack, and I haven’t got any. Give 
me some to help me out, and I'll treat 
you right when you pick out what you 
want. Now then, run and gather up 
the lead, pewter, rags, and al! the old 
things you got. Get all your old rags 
out of the house, now you’ve got a 
chance, so’s you won’t catch the small- 
pox from ’em.” 

The painter fell to work precipitately ; 
the housewife stood in the door, with her 
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youngest child pressing hard against her 
skirt, and peering shyly out from behind 
one of its folds. The first-born, a col- 
lege student, leaned back in a chair, and 
looked on with such an affectation of 
familiarity with artists and the ways of 
the great world as became a masterful 
chap who is succeeding well in college. 
Two city boarders in eareful attire held 
aloof at the end of the porch, and spok« 
of the excellence of the portraits done by 
Mr. J. G. Brown, and of the cleverness 
of one of the illustrators of the moment 
who has drawn the same young man and 
woman for a living for the past twelve 
or fifteen years. Poor Newton, as un- 
used to restraint and duress as any bird 
in a grove, was taken by the artist and 
put up against the house front as chil- 
dren stand a paper soldier where they 
want it. That it was a trying experience 
for him he plainly showed, but without 
voicing his misery except in jocular 
ways. To me he said privately, when it 
was all over and he found his mind and 
body still sound: 

“Judas Priest! I know what hard 
work is now. I'd rather dig ditch than 
stand for another portrait.” 

Here are a few bits of the conversation 
between the artist man and his subject, 
—“taken on the spot,” as the picture- 
papers used to say: 

Newton: “I hear a team a-comin’; 
kin I squint at it?” 

Artist: “ No, no; stand still.” 

Newton: “I’m ’customed to people 
sayin’ ‘ please’ to me.” 

Artist: “I beg your pardon; it is a 
habit of mine to speak carelessly when 
I’m thinking only of my work.” 

Newton: “Ought to break yourself of 
it. Some folks get to toeing in just 
from habit.” 

The Housewife: “ While you’re busy, 
Newton, I'll run out and get me a broom 
off ’m your wagon.” 

Newton (speaking out of the side of 
his mouth, as if he dare not turn his 
head): “Take the one on the right. I 
always put the best outside, like you folks 
when you’re packing apples for market.” 

Housewife: “I ain’t particular; first 
one I come to ’Il do, I guess.” 

Newton: “Then take the one on the 
left, an’ I won’t hev no hard work 
to get red of it.” 























ENTERTAINED US WITH A COUNTRY DANCE 
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There is no better way to set a 
country or to study its people than in 
company with a peddler, either of tin- 
ware, knickknacks, or books—one who 
interests the women and is_ taken 
nto their homes. Now we would pass 
through a stately village, like West 


Poultney, for instance, where city board- 


ers in summer bring and spread a finer, 


higher tone than is possessed by com- 


munities which live too much by them- 


place we w vuld do 
but 


showmen, 


selves. In such a 
exhibit 
amuse the 


‘ as New- 


re citals of 


trading, would 
like and 


people by “ getting off our lingo,’ 


little or no 
ourselves 


ton called his seductive his 


wares. However, we saw the people, and 


as they seldom replied to our sallies of 


wit, we came away pleased if none the 


richer. But beyond such a _ village, 

which was, after all, merely a dot in our 
long day’s marches,—when we were out 
among the simpler country people, we 


reaped experiences agreeable to all of us 
and profitable in the peddler’s way of 
It was fine to have the entré« 
and to feel the wel- 
come which is free to almost any one where 


business. 
of so many homes, 


visitors are few and strangers are unstudi- 
able objects that flit by 

On the porch of such a house a farm- 
hand entertained us with a country dance 
that almost 


along the roads. 


as extraordinary as a 
Russian peasant dance. Here the artist 
drew another sketch of Newton, and I 
again sat by, note-book in hand. This 


was 


was what I took down of the talk be- 
tween the two on this occasion: 
Artist: “Please look down at the 


seale 3.” 


Newton: “T always do look down when 


T trade—as if I was getting beat. Will 
this position suit vou?” 

Artist: “ Yes.” 

Newton: “ Don’t say ‘yes’ tome. The 


way to speak to a gentleman is to 
‘Yes, sir” The first of the Newtons had 
the ‘Sir’ in front of his name, and was 
called ‘Sir Isaac.” Therefore I am en- 
titled to be addressed as ‘sir’ 


Say, 


as much 
as any man.” 

Artist: “ All right, old man, I'll remem- 
ber that.” 


Newton: “Judas Priest! Don’t never 
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call me ‘ old man "—that’s a thing ] could 


never stand.” 
Artist: “It’s a phrase I 


whe n 


use oni 


I like a person.” 

Newton: “Then I'd ruther you didn’t 
like me and treated me with respect. 
Let me look at the sketch, ’s fur ’s 


it’s gone. 
Artist: “ Not yet; wait until it is more 
nearly finished.” 
Newton: “Gosh! You bet 
to see it. You work a 
treadmill without his knowing what he’s 


I’m 


horse in a 


goin’ 


kin 


at, but a man’s entitled to know what 
he’s a-doin’ once in a while.” (He looks 
at the sketch.) 

Artist: “Do you like it?’ 

Newton: “ Yes, darned if I don’t. 


You’ve made a good-lookin’ picture of a 
good-lookin’ man; *t least so it seems to 
Newton. Newton hain’t fond of 
though, and he won’t never like art 

he can’t get any of nature.” 

It was the ancient 
village of Middletown that we made our 
adieux to the King of the Yankee Ped- 
dlers. 


art, 
till 


when we came to 


He was starting a trade with a farm- 
er’s wife at the moment. 

ma’am,” he was 
“Would you like to trade with the 
tin-peddler to-day ? 
thing in 


“ Good-morning, say- 
ing. 
Do you wish for any- 
glassware, 
wash-tubs, 


the line of tinware, 


mats, brooms, wash-boards, 


clothes-baskets, clothes-pins, rolling-pins, 
matches, lamp-chimblys, burners and 
chopping- 


knives, bread-toasters, gem-irons, paddy- 


wicks, chopping-trays and 
pans, sadirons, and kittles and pots?” 

“ Well, Newton,” called 
from our wagon; “ we must be going.” 

“ Good-by, gentlemen,” he called back, 
“and luck to while 
and afterwards.” 

“ Say!” 


good-by, we 


good you you live 


he shouted, when we were far- 


ther apart, “TI wisht you was K.-P.’s, 
that’s all. You’re good enough to be, 


anyhow.” 

From this we gathered that he was a 
member of the Order of Knights of 
Pythias; and if this is the 
here extend our hearty congratulations 
to his fellow-“ knights,” 
be proud of him. 


case, Wwe 


for they may 








Antiques 


BY CANDACE WHEELER 


KS, *m, I’m his sister. We are 

beth his sisters, sister and me. 

Brother said you’d be comin’ in 
t set what new old books he’d been 
ure ttin’. Ll said: 

“*Miss Gray will be comin’ in, and 
she'll go right around the store and pick 
out everything we’ve got new. She knows 
the stock almost as we ll as I do.’ 

“Tle said you and one other lady, 
the lady that we know, sister and me, 
was the only regular lady customers he 
had. He says women don’t generally 
buy old books, only old furniture, and 
the like of that. 

‘Sister and me was speakin’ about the 
second-hand store across the road, where 
such awful old things sets out on the 
sidewalk. The oldest things! and the 
brokenest! My! I wouldn’t take them 
as a gift! and carriages keeps comin’ 
there all the time; and the dressiest 
ladies! When we talked about it, bro- 
ther says, says he, ‘ They don’t eall them 
second-hand; they call them Antiques!’ 

“Brother says a second-hand book 
store is re spectable, but he never had no 
respect for other kinds of old things to 
ell, He says women seem to think any 
old thing is better than new, exceptin’ 
books! 
says. Then Gratis Ann she spoke up and 
said, ‘Why, brother, maybe they think 
they’re cleaner to hold’; and brother said, 
‘Well, | should think new bedsteads was 
cleaner to sle p on!’ 

“Brother is real tetchy about old 
books; he says they are cheap, but that 
isn’t because they ain’t val’able. 

“That book? He didn’t put no price 
on it. He said he wanted to show it to 
Mr. Mapes. 

“ Oh, ves, ’m, he comes *most every day, 


They always buy new books, he 


evenin’ or mornin’, when’s the time bro- 
ther’s sure to be in. I saw brother show- 
in’ him the old family Bible one day, 
that we brought from Cairo—that one the 
eat’s lyin’ on. He looked at all the front 


pages, and read out how it was printed 
in England in 1590, and he read who 
printed it; and then brother showed him 
the family record, and how it had all the 
births and marriages and deaths in it 
regular, clear back to father’s great- 
grandfather, — William Brewster him 
they ealled Elder Brewster. Seems as if 
they thought a sight of bein’ elders in 
those days! Father was an elder in the 
chureh in Cairo for twenty years, and 
nobody never seemed to think nothin’ 
of that! 

“Mr. Mapes, he looked and looked at 
that Bible, and finally he said, 

“<*T s’pose you don’t want to part with 
it, Brewster?’ 

“ Brother he colored up —he reely did; 
and he said, ‘I’ve neither son nor bro- 
ther, Mr. Mapes, and I think of leavin’ 
it to the Historical Society.’ And Mr. 
Mapes said, very hearty, ‘ That’s right! 
that’s the thing to do, I’m sure.’ ” 

I took the old book I coveted in my 
lap. It was a hundred-year-old copy of 
Plutarch’s Lives, and I suspected Mr. 
Brewster of planning to keep it for 
Mr. Mapes. 

The little old lady cleared another 
chair, and settled down on the front of 
it like a bird. 

“Yes, ’m,” she answered to my ques- 
tioning, “from Cairo; we’ve been here 
since July. After mother died, brother 
couldn’t feel easy about us. He said 
he’d thought it over, and there wa’n’t 
any way but for us to let the farm and 
come to live in the city. 

“The cat? Oh, yes, ’m, we brought 
him; and since he come he won’t lie no- 
wheres but on the Bible—seems as if 
he knows that. I made him a little fea- 
ther pillow and two checked gingham 
cases, and we wash them regular, just 
like our own. 

“Lonesome? I don’t know as I can 
and yet sister and me, 
we do often say we miss the teams drivin’ 
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by to Catskill. Of course there’s plenty 
of teams in the road here, but we don’t 
know the horses nor the drivers. 

“Yes, ’m, we do find it a little con- 
fined. Brother told us we should. He 
said we shouldn’t have no room to speak 
of; just one, and a piece of a cellar, and 
we should have to reely live all in one 
room, but we’ve been used to that,—all 
but the sleepin’. Brother sleeps under 
the counter in the store, but we try to 
make it comfortable with lots of pillows. 
He kept writin’ that we'd better sell 
off our things, and give away what we 
couldn’t sell. The neighbors was glad 
enough to get what we had, for next to 
nothing; and finally there wasn’t a thing 
left but the kitchen stove, and the high- 
post bedstead and grandmother’s high- 
back sick-chair. Them two pieces cum all 
the way from Massachusetts,—and they 
was handsome. The bedposts was curled 
maple, all cut into roses and rings and 
leaves all the way up, and the wood was 
like little rows of yellow satin and brown 
satin side by side. I remember sayin’ 
to mother once when I was little that 
IT wanted to see a curled-maple tree, and 
she said, 

“Gracious, child! you wouldn’t know 
it from any other tree to look at it; it’s 
a maple-tree, only some has curly wood, 
just as some children has curly hair.’ 

“Well, the bedstead and the chair 
stuck, and we didn’t want to give ’em 
away, on account of mother’s settin’ such 
a store by them,—it seemed like cheapen- 
ing them. Father he’s always set in that 
chair every evenin’ till the day before 
he died, and somehow it went hard that 
we couldn’t keep them, and that nobody 
else hadn’t no value for them. Finally, 
Mis’ Perkins offered five dollars for both 
of ’em, and that broke sister all up. She 
just shook her head, and after Mis’ Per- 
kins was gone she said she’d rather saw 
them curled- maple posts up and burn 
‘em. The idee seemed te take hold of her 
about Mis’ Perkins throwin’ contempt 
on grandmother’s things. She, said they 
was the only things that~ showed the 
family had been forehanded; and she 
wouldn’t say another word all the evenin’. 
She got up and went to the window twen- 
ty times in the night, and kep’ sayin’, 
‘What ails you, Gratis Ann? and she 
never said a word. 
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“Tn the mornin’ she was up awful 
early, and first I knew she’d got the bed 
key and was unscrewin’ the high-poster. 
[I heard the screws a-sereechin’, and | 
was into my elo’es in less than no time, 
nd went into father’s room, and says I, 
‘Gratis Ann Brewster, what a you 

n’? and she says, as mild as milk, 
‘I’m takin’ down the bedst ad.’ 

‘If I hadn’t ’a’ knowed sister, I should 

thought she’d got over her takin’, but 
hen I see her lips elose shut, and her 


1:..9 
llth s. 


ce so sott, I recognized her fe 
‘She fixed two chairs, and laid one of 
em across, and got the meat-saw, we 
idn’t any real wood-saw,—and she jest 
egan to work on the leg end of that 
st, and I stiddied it. 

‘T was kinder seared at the way sister 
looked, and I didn’t know what to do, so 
[ went and fried ham and eggs and po 
tatoes and made tea; ind all the time 
| heard sister sawin’ away, and then 
stoppin’ a minute, and then sawin’ again, 
nd finally I ealled her to breakfast. 
She set down and begun to pour the tea, 
he perspiration runnin’ down her tem- 
ples, and her hands tremblin’, and she 
couldn’t eat a mouthful; but she drank 
her tea and sat still, and Moses rubbed 
hisself back and forth against her legs, 
and finally she picked him up and went 
and set down by the winder, smoothin’ 
him, and suddenly she burst out eryin’, 
out loud, and shook and shook, and rocked 
back and for’ard, huggin’ the cat. Moses 
he was seared, and I run and made her 
some catnip tea, and it wasn’t but « min- 
ute before I was holdin’ a bowlful to her 
mouth, clear and hot, with a little sugar 
in it, and I says, ‘ Now, you jest drink 
this, Gratis Ann, and I made her lie 
on the lounge, and I got a elean hand- 
kercheff and wet it with camphor and 
pread it over her face, and bathed her 
head and giv’ her the bottle to smell, 
ind then I let down the eurtains and 

ent out. 

‘I knowed she hadn’t slept a wink 
iardly all night, for sister is very high- 
strung; she don’t say much, but she feels. 
After I left her I went inter father’s 
room, and there was the post sawed ‘most 
half in two. You see, the old maple was 
so hard sister couldn’t make much head- 
way with it, and I s’pose that kinder 
made her feel that everything was agin’ 
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ANTIQUES. 


her. I took that leg as softly as I could 
and earried it out and laid it down on 


and then 
I went back and took the others and laid 
with it. I didn’t care what 
Then I set back the chairs 
and brushed up the sawdust and washed 


the grass in front of the house, 


them along 
hecame of it! 


the dishes and set down by the winder. 


‘I declare I hadn’t set there more’n 
ten minutes before I saw a light wagon 
comin’ along with a woman and some 
children in it and a driver. They 


front of the house, and the 
woman got out and cum along up to the 


When she cum 


stead was layin’, she stopped and looked 


stopped in 


door. to whe re the bed- 


at it, and walked up and down the 
length of the posts; and when she see 
hat one that was sawed she tried to 
turn it over, but it wasn’t easy; then 
she cum along to the door and knocked, 


and I Ope ned, and she said: 
Miss 

you were breaking 
and I thought I would 
if you had anything I 


* © (Jood-morning, Brewster. I 


heard up house- 


kee ping, come 
and see wanted 
to buy.’ 


“T see had 


mother’s big chair while she was talkin’, 


she her eye on grand- 
and I set her in it, and told her we had 
sold most everything except the big chair 
and the high-poster; and she asked if we 
hadn’t no brass candlesticks and no and- 
was goin’ to New 
the 
her 


irons, and I told her we 
York to live, 
candlesticks 


take brass 


told 


sold the andirons a year ago to some peo- 


and we'd 


with us. I we'd 
ple who had been buildin’ log cabins over 
to a new place called Onteora, where it 
seemed they wanted to go back to early 
settlers’ ways, and then she asked if 

brass kittle. 
with that, for nobody preserves in brass 


we 
hadn’t no I was reely struck 
kittles nowadays, on account of verdigris. 
1 told her that, and that our’n had been 
laid up on the top shelf for many a day, 
for that if it wasn’t 
some for us, it wasn’t wholesome to keep 
She laffed, 
and said she wanted it to put plants in; 
and I got it down, and sold it to her for 
two dollars. It was a eighteen-gallon 
kittle, and I guess it was worth it. 
“Then she asked about the old bed- 
stead, and I went and lifted up one of the 
foot posts and leaned it ag’inst the house, 
and the 


sister said whole- 


chicken-feed in, as many duz. 


her handsome brass 


she wed 
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rosettes where the screws went in, and how 
nice the curled maple was carved, and she 
seemed reel interested. But byme-bs she 


looked at the cut in that head leg, and 
she says, ‘Why, how did that come? 
and I reely didn’t know what to say. 


But I said it was my grandmother’s bed 
stead, and that thought some of 
cuttin’ it up rather’n to have it abused, 
and she jest sort of gasped. 

“*Cut it up?’ passed 
her hand over the carvin’ and the smooth 
curly maple. 

“¢T should like to have it, said 
‘Will vou take thirty dollars for it? 

“Well, my heart came into my mouth 
at that; I didn’t even go and ask sister, 
She 


we *d 


she said, and she 


she. 


I was so glad somebody wanted it. 
bought the chair, too. 

“Just then Moses cum 
around the house corner, and stood rub 
bin’ himself back and forth and wavin’ 
his tail. ‘ My!’ said the lady, ‘what a 
beautiful cat! I wish I could buy him!’ 
Then I told her he was blind, and how 
he eum so, 


tiptoein’ 


reel inter 


the 


and she seemed 


ested, and said he was most nicest 
cat she ever see. 

“Well, she bought and had 
it sot up in the and the bed- 


posts laid in on the bottom. stickin’ out 


the chair, 
wagon, 


behind, and the horse-blankets wrapped 
around ’em fear they’d grind, an 
they drove off, she settin’? in the chair, 
and | front of the 
house, dollars in bills in 


fi Tr 


a-standin’ 
with 
my hand. 

“ When she had gone clean out of sight 
I went in and looked at Gratis Ann. She 
Was sound asleep, lookin’ dretful 
and for all the world like mother. If 
she’d had a cap on, I don’t think any one 
could ’a’ told them apart, and I felt so 
kind of pitiful to think how I never no- 
ticed how things had been a-takin’ hold 
of her that I shut the door softly and 
run ’ecross lots tc Miss Curtis and got a 
chicken and a quart of milk, and cum 
back home as fast as I could, and sot 
down and peeled turnips and potatoes, 
and begun to get dinner. After a while 
the door opened and in cum Gratis Ann. 
‘T smell chicken,’ says she, and dropped 
inter a hadn’t rightly 
got awake. 

“T jest went over and laid the forty 
dollars in her lap. 


there in 
forty 


pale, 


chair as if she 
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ANTIQUES. 


“¢There!’ said I, ‘that’s what I got 
for the bedstead and the chair,’ and told 
her all the lady said about takin’ the bed- 
stead to New York and havin’ it polish- 
ed, and makin’ silk curtains for it, and 
puttin’ it in her spare room; and sister’s 
lips kinder let themselves go, and she lost 
her holler look, and she said, 

“¢T’m a dretful sinner!’ and with that 
she up and kist me, as if she had jest 
come back from a journey. 

“°T wasn’t more’n a day or two before 
we reely got off. We took the stage down 
to Catskill, and the driver put us aboard 
the night boat to New York. Brother 
came to the boat in the mornin’ and took 
our bags, and took us inter a car, and we 
stopt here, and here we be, and we git 
along very pleasant, all on us together. 

“The curiousest thing happened one 
day. A lady came in here, and seein’ 
Moses curled up on the Bible, ‘ My!’ says 
she, ‘what a beautiful cat!’ I knew her 
in a minute when she said that and laffed. 

“¢He’s stone-blind,’ says I. Then she 
looked at me. 

“¢ Why, Miss Brewster!’ said she, ‘ how 
do you do? Why, I might have known 
you were Mr. Brewster’s sister. I’ve 
known him ten year and more, and if we 
hadn’t moved up town this fall, I should 
have seen you before. I knew the cat in a 
minute!’ Then she asked how sister was, 
and said, laffin’ly, ‘ she was glad she hadn’t 
cut up the bedstead,’ and then she told me 
how her husband was so proud of it, and 
how nice he’d had it polished, and she’d 
had it eurtained, and then she said sister 
and me must come up and take tea with 
her and she’d show it to us. 

“Seein’ how pleased she looked, and 
thinkin’ about the bedstead and all, I 
felt as if she was an old friend, and I took 
her into the livin’-room to see sister. 
Sister looked sort of scared, and blushed 
up as she does when you take her by sur- 
prise, but she was reel glad to see Mis’ 
Ackley. They got reel well acquainted. 
She thought grandmother’s blazin’-star 
bedquilt was the nicest she ever did see, 
and she said the way we hung up that, 
and the risin’-sun, to make a bed-place 
was just as nice as it could be. She called 
it a ‘New England tapestried chamber.’ 
When I told brother that, how he laffed! 
She thought the gas-range, and the lit- 
tle cupboard with curtains, and the one 
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without curtains that holds grandmother’s 
Nankin cups, was ‘ just sweet,’ she said. 
She seemed pleased with everything. 
She asked sister if she didn’t think a gas- 
stove was more convenient than a big 
wood cooking-stove. And sister said it 
didn’t smell so sweet, and Mis’ Ackley 
laffed, and said that was true! She 
reely seemed to admire everything, and 
Gratis Ann took to her in an astonishin’ 
way for her,—because she likes people 
slowly, sister does. Before Mis’ Ackley 
went away we promised to go up to her 
house the very next day and take a dish 
of tea, and see the bedstead and grand- 
mother’s chair. 

“ After she’d gone, sister’s heart seemed 
to kind of fail her. She said we didn’t 
reely know Mis’ Ackley, but I said, 
‘Gratis Ann, you promised’—I always 
call her Gratis Ann when I see she needs 
tonin’ up—and she said, sort of regret- 
ful, ‘I don’t know how I come to!’ But 
when we told brother, he was reel pleased, 
and said he’d come home in time to put 
us on the cars; and when we asked him 
how he was goin’ to get supper, he 
said, ‘Oh, you'll be home time enough 
for that!’ 

“ Well, he come home reel early and put 
us on one of those awful ears, and told 
me to watch the street lamps, and git off 
when they said Sixty-second Street, and 
I did, and we was at Mis’ Ackley’s al- 
most before we knew it. When we rung 
the bell a man let us in, and took us into 
the parlor, and Mis’ Ackley came down, 
and said, 

“Now we'll go into the library and 
have a cup of tea before we go up stairs, 
for I’m afraid you found it cold coming.’ 

“ The library was a real pleasant room, 
with books all around it—’most as many 
as Silas has; and standin’ right in the 
window, on a little black stand all carved 
around the edge, was a big brass kittle, 
shinin’ until you could see your face in 
it, with a palm-tree planted in it. I saw 
sister’s eyes kind of light up, but she 
didn’t say anything, nor I, or Mis’ Ack- 
ley; and the hired man brought a kittle 
and set it on a frame, and made a little 
fire under it, and Mis’ Ackley made tea, 
and give us a reel good cup with cream 
in it, and thin soda biscuit and cake; and 
talked so fast and pleasant that I begun 
to feel at home, and I hoped sister did. 
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“ After we had drunk our tea, Mis’ Ack- 
ley took us up stairs and showed us the 
bedstead; and sister’s eyes filled right 
up when she saw it. She took hold of 
Mis’ Ackley’s hand, and I declare if Mis’ 
Ackley’s eyes didn’t get full too, and she 
put her hand on sister’s shoulder and 
said, ‘You don’t mind my havin’ it, do 
you?’ and sister just shook her head, 
and tried to smile; but her face couldn’t 
quite do it, and she passed her oth- 
er hand over Mis’ Ackley’s that she 
held, and then went and looked out of 
the window. 

“Well, after that we had a reel good 
time lookin’ at the room, and the silk 
curtains with roses printed on them 
They were ruffled and bunched at the top 
posts, just as mother used to bunch the 
chintz curtains after the spring clean- 
ing; and there was grandmother’s chair 
settin’ beside it, just as natural, and 
Gratis Ann sat down in it, and looked at 
Mis’ Ackley, and laffed a reel natural 
laff, and said, very cheerfully, 

“*Tt makes me feel more homelike 
than anything that has happened since 
we lost mother, and I’m glad you have 
them, Mis’ Ackley!’ 

“When she said that, I thought for 
the first time how things was changed 
for sister since mother died, and how 
hard the changes was. I’d had her to 
depend on the whole time, but Silas and 
me was the youngest, and she didn’t 


depend on us a mite; she was always 
doin’ for us. 

“When we come to go home, nothin’ 
to do but Mis’ Ackley would go herself 
and put us on the ears, and the last thing 
she said was, ‘ Mind you ask me to tea!’ 

“She’s been here often—she never 
comes to look at brother’s books but she 
wants to settle down a while in the livin’- 
room with sister. She says she don’t 
get such tea nowheres! And once when 
her little girl was sick she wrote sister 
a letter and sent it down by the hired 
man, askin’ her to let him bring her up 
to sit with her an hour, and in it she said, 
‘I want you to teach me how to bear 
things.’ We was readin’ it, and sister 
kind of folded it quickly together, and 
said, ‘Poor thing!’ just as earnest as 
could be. 

“T said, ‘ Why, sister, Mis’ Ackley is 
one of those people who has everything,’ 
and sister said, ‘ Well, dear, sometimes 
life is hard for those,’ and then she put 
on her bonnet and went right off with 
the man, and since then when Mis’ Ack- 
ley comes—they always seem to be such 
friends. 

“Well, how I have been runnin’ on! 
But, you see, brother spoke of you s 
often I feel as if 1 knew you reel well, 
and then there isn’t many I can talk to; 
and I'll try and get the book for you if 
you want it—yes, whether Mr. Mapes 
wants it or not!” 


The World Asleep 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


AKING by night, a great and tender thought 
Rolled in upon my soul; I seemed to see 
Millions of men of high and low degree, 
Women and children small,—all overwrought 
With labor, sin or weakness, or distraught 


Through passion’s power, 





in deep tranquillity, 


With placid breasts and breath that issued free 
As if they lay at peace, regretting naught. 


And O it was a wonderful mild sight, 
Those helpless forms of all God’s creatures there, 
Worldlings and saints, alike as dove and dove, 
Resuming innocence and lost delight, 
All quieted and with sleep’s magie fair, 
One in the Father’s watch and ward of love. 
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Briticisms of All Sorts 


MATTHEWS 


BY BRANDER 


BRITISH resident of the Ameri- 
ean metropolis recently published 
a letter intended to call attention 
to several peculiarities of speech which 
he had remarked in one or another Ameri- 
can of his acquaintance. Some of these 
were peculiarities of enunciation and of 
pronounciation; and some were peculiari- 
ties of usage and of vocabulary. These 
peculiarities the British resident had no- 
ticed.—or, to be more accurate, what he 
had noticed struck him as peculiar,—be- 
cause they were in some way different 
from what he had been accustomed to 
hear in his native land; and he had done 
what we are all of us so prone to do—he 
had unconsciously assumed that whatso- 
ever he had been accustomed to hear was 
infallibly right and proper, and_ that 
whatsoever smote his ear as unfamiliar 
was inevitably wrong and improper. His 
letter was pleasantly phrased, and the 
writer was void of all wish to give offence; 
but he had never taken thought about the 
history of the English language, and it 
had never occurred to him to doubt the 
perfect propriety of every usage and of 
every word that he had been wont to hear 
in his own parish. Indeed, he would 
probably have been shocked into violent 
protest if any other correspondent had 
been rude enough to suggest a doubt in 
regard to the finality of his beliefs as to 
linguistic right and wrong. To cast as- 
persions on his parts of speech might 
have wounded him in the tenderest and 
holiest of his affections, since they would 
appear to reflect adversely upon the kind 
of training he had received at his mo- 
ther’s knee and at his father’s table. 
Yet the sentiment of this transplanted 
Briton in regard to the words and the 
usages he had disliked in the mouths of 
his American acquaintances, whether jus- 
tifiable or unjustifiable, was only acci- 
dental; it had its origin in no certain 
knowledge of the laws which regulate 
linguistie development. It was due sim- 


ply to the fact that he had been born and 
brought up in some part of the British 
Isles where these words and these usages 
were unknown; unfamiliarity had bred 
contempt. In short, what the British cor- 
respondent had done was what many 
Americans do in Great Britain when they 
first catch sight of manners and customs 
strange to them: he had set up his per- 
sonal equation as though it was an eter- 
nal standard. 

Every one of us who has ventured even 
a little into the fascinating field of lin- 
guistic investigation, knows that there 
are certain diversities of usage and cer- 
tain divergencies of vocabulary between 
Great Britain and the United States— 
for example, the British say lift where 
the Americans say elevator, and the Lon- 
doner calls that a keyless watch which 
the New-Yorker terms a_ stem-winder. 
He knows also that these divergencies 
are really very few, and that they are 
of trifling importance. And he knows 
further that there is no short and easy 
way of deciding off-hand which of the 
conflicting usages is on the whole the 
better of the two. To call a habit of 
speech an Americanism is not to condemn 
it, for many Americanisms, of one kind 
and another, have been welcomed gladly 
by all the peoples that speak English. To 
term a word a Briticism is not neces- 
sarily to stigmatize it as noxious, for 
many terms and phrases now peculiar to 
Great Britain are certain in time to win 
acceptance, even in the United States, 
to the permanent enrichment of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

The question is now no longer where 
certain words were born; it is rather 
whether they are worthy of survival. 
Every language must needs keep on re- 
plenishing its vocabulary; and as Mr. FE. 
B. Tylor tersely asserted. years ago, Eng- 
lish is “in a freely growing state, and 
capable of adding to itself by almost any 
process found in any language of the 
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whole world, old or new.” Where the 
needful new word arises, whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, in America, 
Australia, or India, matters little com- 
pared with the necessity or the utility of 
the word itself; its origin is so unim- 
portant that it is soon forgotten except 
by professed linguistic students. 

Perhaps it would be as well to suggest 
here a stricter definition of Briticism and 
of Americanism than that carelessly given 
to these words in ordinary parlance. 
That a strange word has been employed 
once by some one American writer does 
not make it an Americanism; until this 
word gets into general use in the United 
States, it is only an individualism of the 
single writer who employed it. And so 
that is not strictly to be described as a 
Briticism which is only a peculiarity of 
some one British author, like evanescing 
which we find in the pages of Walter Pa- 
ter, or like mechanize (to labor as a me- 
chanic) which we discover in a novel of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, or like unwellness 
which we note in the letters of Matthew 
Arnold. To speak precisely, an Ameri- 
canism is a word or phrase or usage, 
generally accepted in the United States, 
but not accepted in Great Britain,—and 
therefore not adopted into the English 
language; and a Briticism is a word or 
phrase or usage, generally accepted in the 
British Isles or even in the whole British 
Empire, but not accepted in the United 
States—and therefore not adopted into 
the English language. When the meaning 
of Americanism and of Briticism is thus 
clearly limited, we see that neither of 
them can fairly serve as a term of re- 
proach. It is nothing in favor of a 
phrase or of a usage that it began life as 
a Briticism or as an Americanism. There 
should be no prejudice either for it or 
against it because it was born in Great 
Britain or in the United States.] As Pro- 
fessor Kittredge put it sharply in these 
pages a few months ago, “ accepted usage, 
and nothing else, is the standard of lin- 
guistic rectitude,”—the accepted usage, 
that is, of the whole body of English- 
speaking men and women. The majority 
of that body happens now to dwell here 
in the United States, it is true; but it is 
not a question of the majority only. It is 
true also that the language was brought 
to its noble maturity in Great Britain; 
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but it is not a question of the original 
users of the tongue. Above all, is it true 
that no local standard is now sufficient, 
even if there was any possibility of set- 
ting up such a standard at this late day. 

Time was, no doubt, five hundred years 
ago and more, when it was not only ad- 
vantageous but absolutely necessary for 
the future of the language that there 
should be a standard of speech which 
might fairly be called local, and that the 
vocabulary and the syntax of the inhabit- 
ants of the other parts of England should 
conform to the usage of those about the 
court of the King in London. But the 
utility of any merely local authority has 
long since departed with the splendid de- 
velopment of English in the succeeding 
centuries, with the evolution of its liter- 
ature, with the spread of education, and 
with the world-wide expansion of the race. 

The standard, the source of authority, 
is no longer in the practice of the inhabit- 
ants of any single city or of any single 
country; rather is it to be sought to-day 
in the traditions of the language itself. 
English does not now require the 
guardianship of the court or of the capi- 
tal or even of the kingdom where it was 
nurtured in its lusty youth. It is no 
longer in the special charge of the in- 
habitants of the British Isles. Its future 
is secure in the custody of all those who 
have received it as a glorious birthright, 
wherever they may chance to be living, on 
the shores of every ocean.’ Words and 
phrases may spring up anywhere, and if 
they win acceptance throughout the whole 
English-speaking world, they will be used 
by millions wholly unconscious that they 
are employing what were formerly Briti- 
cisms or Americanisms. The very adop- 
tion of these words and phrases by the 
main body of those who speak English is 
strong evidence in behalf of the word or 
phrase thus accepted; and as Mr. Tylor 
said, in the essay from which quotation 
has already been made, “ the public is, on 
the whole, no bad judge of point and 
humor; and the word or phrase which it 
admits to public life is apt to have its 
little merits.” 

It is because of this possible acceptance 
by the broad body of English-speakers of 
what are at first mere localisms that the 
collecting of Americanisms and of Brit- 
icisms is interesting and instructive. 
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These localisms may fairly be considered 
as knocking for admission at the portal 
of the language; they are on probation; 
and only a very few will ever gain entry. 
Fad, for example, was, first of all, a piece 
of British slang, which came rapidly into 
general use in Great Britain, and so 
established itself as a Briticism; but its 
utility has made it acceptable in the 
United States also, and it is coming into 
general use here, at least along the Atlan- 
tic coast. Very soon, apparently, fad will 
cease to be a Briticism; it will be re- 
ceived as a new word in good standing, 
though of recent origin. And so boom 
(a sudden rise) was in the beginning a 
bit of Western slang, promptly caught up 
everywhere in the United States, thus de- 
manding recognition as an Americanism. 
But already has it won its way in the 
British Isles; and boom, like fad, bids 
fair in the immediate future to hold its 
own as an English word in good standing. 

Professor Kittredge drew attention to 
“a queer habit which is prevalent in 
England, but from which we are as yet 
comparatively free in this country,—the 
employment of the plural number in the 
first member of compounds, as in Griev- 
Committee, for Grievance Com- 
mittee,” Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Irish Texts Society, and so forth. 
This is a British innovation, contrary to 
“the fixed habits of the Indo-European 
tongues.” It is as yet only a Briticism; 
but if it should ever spread to the United 
States, it would thereby cease to be a 
Briticism, having been legitimated as 
good English by popular vote. There are 
other British innovations of usage, like 
the limiting of hunt (the chasing of the 
fox), of sick (nauseated), and of bug (bed- 
bug). These are Briticisms, and they are 
also contrary to the traditions of the lan- 
guage; but none the less they may some 
day establish themselves here in the Unit- 
ed States; and if that day should ever 
come they would be Briticisms no longer. 
Two other Briticisms of usage are differ- 
ent to (where logic and tradition require 
different from), and directly for as soon 
as,—e. g., “ directly we arrived.” At pres- 
ent there is little probability that either 
of these will spread to the United States; 
and they will therefore remain Briti- 
cisms, outside the pale of good English. 

There is a group of related diminutives 
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to be found in the literary gossip of cer- 
tain London weekly papers, no one of 
which is perhaps widely enough em- 
ployed to entitle it to rank as a Briti- 
cism, although there is evidence that one 
or another of them may be creeping into 
local acceptance. They 
(used by Coventry Patmore); sermon- 
ette; playette (a little play); leaderette (a 
brief leader—and leader is a Briticism, 
closely corresponding to an Americanism, 
editorial); and _ storiette or storyette 
(which has already made its appearance 
on this side of the Atlantic). To a sensi- 
tive ear these are painfully offensive vo- 
cables; and yet it may be in time that two 
or three of them will rise to the digni- 
ty of Briticisms, and one at least may 
finally establish itself in the language. 

Perhaps sporadic innovation is not so 
common in Great Britain as in the United 
States, and yet any American visitor to 
London who skims the plentiful period- 
icals of the British metropolis is con- 
stantly discovering words and_ usages 
which are novel to him and which reveal 
the activity of the language in its native 
island. The London Times, for instance, 
in a book-review, recently asserted that 
the lettering on the backs of the volumes 
of a popuiar series had been horizontalized 
(made horizontal). The Author is in the 
habit of recording the fact that some 
novel is now being serialized (published 
as a serial), or that some writer, having 
completed his manuscript, is about to have 
it typed (copied on the typewriter). An 
account of the postponed coronation of 
King Edward in the London Times de- 
clared that the colonial troops would be 
played by one of the Guards’ bands, evi- 
dently meaning that this band would 
furnish the music for the marching sol- 
diers. A noble peer, writing advice for 
bicyclists, in a sporting magazine, coun- 
selled them to rail (to go by train) from 
London to a certain town. 

The London Field described a method 
of repairing a bicycle tire, by which strips 
of canvas “are solutioned on.” The 
London Daily Chronicle, discussing one of 
Sir Martin Conway’s explorations, cited 
the name given by him to a “ perilous 
pass which he successfully negotiated.” 
An advertisement of a magnificently 
timbered residential and sporting estate 
asserted that it was “centrally position- 
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ed.” Certain of the British railroads, 
having collected a charge for that por- 
tion of a traveller’s baggage which is in 
excess of the regular allowance, certify to 
the payment by pasting on the trunks a 
label bearing the strange and startling 
participle “ Excessep.” 

With this Briticism of the railways 
should be mated a Briticism of the hotels, 
where the bill of fare of the dinner at a 
fixed price sometimes informs the trav- 
eller that “a follow of any dish will be 
served without extra charge,” meaning 
thereby that he can call for a second help- 
ing. This is simply making a noun out 
of a verb, and giving it an extension of 
meaning. Actual novelties in words are 
not frequent, but a few can be met with 
now and again. The London Times re- 
cently animadverted upon the “ belated 
electrification” of the underground rail- 
road, evidently meaning the equipment 
of this route with electric motors; and 
the same journal, in reviewing a book on 
the Origins of Christianity, asserted that 
much depended “on the historicity” of 
a certain narrative. The London Spec- 
fator not long ago made use of continua- 
tiveness; and the London Atheneum re- 
marked that a story was “told in what 
might be called the dialogical style.” In 
the London Morning Post Mr. Andrew 
Lang declared that if you want to write 
good Latin verses you must be watchful, 
resourceful, and dodgy (up to -every 
dodge). Perhaps the most curious ver- 
bal novelty is a Briticism which has been 
deliberately invented to balance an im- 
ported Americanism; in the United 
States every lawyer is familiar with the 
meaning of betterment,—which has served 
as a model for worsement, a word ap- 
parently made out of hand by the lawyers 
in Great Britain. 

It is only from the ignorant and from 
the half-eduecated that we now hear the 
shrill shriek of protest against the im- 
pending contamination of our noble 
tongue by the freakish vagaries of 
speech which make up the mass of 
Americanisms and of Briticisms. The 
most of these localisms are inept and 
useless; and their life is therefore 
very brief even in their own locality. 
Those which are most vigorous sur- 
vive in the land of their origin; and 
of these some few may in time spread 


abroad and strike root everywhere that 
English is spoken. So far from there 
being any real danger of the defilement 
of the language by the profusion of 
Briticisms and Americanisms, of Cana- 
dianisms and Australianisms, of New- 
Zealandisms,—if such exist, as no doubt 
they do,—English is really the most 
fortunate of all modern tongues in that 
it has so many sources of refreshment, 
so varied, so remote from each other. The 
vocabulary of every language is continu- 
ally wearing itself out, and it needs to 
be replenished, sometimes by the adroit 
revival of forgotten words, sometimes by 
broadening the meaning of words in cur- 
rent use, and sometimes by the creation 
of wholly new words. 

The German language and the French 
have no such proving-grounds for new 
verbal missiles as English has. Those 
who speak German are massed together 
in the German Empire or just outside its 
borders in the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy; and those who speak French are 
within the Republic or just beyond its 
boundaries in Belgium and in Switzer- 
land. But English is the native lan- 
guage not of one great nation only, but 
of two; and while the United States has 
within its territory more than half of 
those who have English for their mother- 
tongue, the British Empire has its sta- 
tions scattered here and there all over the 
world. In the British Isles, in the United 
States, in the British colonies, we may 
see just so many several nurseries for 
the seedlings of speech. Of course, the 
most of these verbal variations will fail 
to flourish outside the local conditions of 
soil and climate; they will not bear 
transplanting. Some few will show a 
sturdier strength, and these will in time 
be acclimated throughout the English- 
speaking world. By such hardy growths 
the language will be refreshed and in- 
vigorated and kept from inanition and 
sterility. The purist may object to the 
acceptance of these useful words; he will 
denounce them as abhorrent novelties. 
But, if they are really useful, they will 
surely establish themselves. What the 
purist cannot be made to admit, or even 
to understand, is that growth is a condi- 
tion of vitality, and that if a language 
should cease to grow, its decay would soon 
begin, and its death be not far distant. 
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His Guardian Angel 


BY LILY 


I 
EATRICE leaned upon the rail- 
ing of the balcony, and swept 
the once-familiar landscape with 
a joyous recognition, that yet was mo- 
mentarily referred back to her husband 
for endorsement: 

“ Ah, isn’t this air delicious! And the 
lake.—how beautiful! Aren’t you glad 
now that we came, Owen ?”’ 

Owen turned his eyes—the cavernous 
eyes of a convalescent—upon his wife 
slowly. “I am chiefly absorbed in won- 
dering at your courage.” 

“ Courage ?” 

“T know of no more dangerous pro- 
ceeding in life than to revisit the scenes 
of the past, especially scenes of — of 
sentiment. It is what the insurance 
companies call an extrahazardous risk. 
Beatrice, don’t you realize that there is 
a chasm of fifteen years between us 
and those sweet peas blossoming yonder 
against the wall?” 

Beatrice gave a little ery of triumph. 
“Ah, you too remember that there were 
swect peas trained against that wall! 
I never supposed you had noticed such 
things.” She went to him to adjust his 
travelling-rug as a screen against the 
wind, and made it an excuse for letting 
her hand linger on his shoulder. “ Dear, 
when our present is so perfect,—so much 
better than the past ever dreamed of 
promising us,—what is there for us to 
fear in looking backward? I want to 
flaunt our happiness in the face of the 
past—insolently !” 

The tense lines about his lips relaxed 
as he looked into her eyes. 

“You are very sweet, and very dear,” 
he said, lifting his hand to clasp the 
fingers still lingering on his shoulder. 
“You have been the great blessing of 
my life.” 

She flushed, and laughed shyly, like a 
girl. Almost she seemed to inhale the 
words, as one might the perfume of a 
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flower. She glanced swiftly across th 
deserted hotel-grounds that stretched be- 
tween their enclosed veranda and the 
quiet lake, and then she swept a kiss, 
fleeting as a shadow, upon his lips. 

“No one saw me! Don’t be afraid 
she laughed, with downecast eyes. “I am 
going to leave you for a little while, if 
you don’t mind. You won’t be lonely? 
And if the breeze from the lake grows too 
cool, you will go in at once, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I’m not such an invalid!” he be- 
gan to protest, but stopped to catch his 
breath and smother a cough until she 
should be out of hearing. 

His eyes followed her as she crossed 
the lawn. Her delicate air of distine- 
tion, which set her apart from the pret- 
ty women of the summer-hotel world 
as unmistakably as her pellucid nature 
set her apart from the vast ranks of 
the commonplace everywhere, had often 
given him a little thrill of gratified 
pride, but to-day his look held rather the 
serious scrutiny we give in moments of 
detachment to those ordinarily too near 
us to be seen. She was crossing now 
toward what of old had been the Lilac 
Walk. He recognized her unspoken pur- 
pose with a sudden pang that made his 
white face still whiter, and as he leaned 
back with closed eyes, the sigh that es- 
ecaped his lips was almost a groan. 

He did not see a woman in a rose-red 
gown who came slowly down the steps 
from the overhanging corner balcony, 
where she had sat for half an hour like 
a spectator at a play. She paused for a 
moment as she came opposite Owen, but 
after a curious, lingering glance she 
passed slowly on, following the path that 
Beatrice had taken. 

Beatrice had passed the tennis-court— 
it had been a croquet-ground fifteen years 
ago—and she caught her breath with re- 
lief that was near laughter as she came 
in view of the lilac-bushes beyond. She 
had been so afraid that the Lilac Walk 
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might have been destroyed or changed! 
To fortify herself against disappoint- 
ment, she had told herself that it must 
have been destroyed long ago. Yet here 
it was, just as it had been then, a shaded 
pathway leading down to the lake, with 
little sheltering turns, and 
garden-chairs where one might sit and 
—wait! She entered it with the trem- 
bling joy of a worshipper approaching a 
shrine. It was here that the miracle had 
happened fifteen years ago,—the miracle 
which had transfigured the earth for her. 

Surely this was the very spot,—or was 
it just beyond ?—no, here. She had been 
waiting in the twilight for Claudia,—ah, 
where was Claudia now, and what had life 
meant to her, beautiful, brilliant, spoiled 
child that she was? She had been the 
vibrating flame at the heart of that sum- 
mer’s life. Even Owen had admired her, 
like the rest,—though he now grew so 
sternly quiet at mention of her name 
that Beatrice had long ago learned not 
to speak it. But, truly, Claudia had 
often been kind, for all her cleverness. 
That very evening she had put her own 
white shawl about Beatrice’s shoulders 
and kissed her as she told her to wait 
there for her. 

It was while she waited in the dusk, 
thinking Claudia must have forgotten, 
that Owen had come up behind her 
swiftly and cried his love to her, and she 
had answered—as she would answer 
God’s angel if he stood before her offer- 
ing her her heart’s most silent desire. 
And then Claudia had laughed there 
from the dusky shadows, where she had 
heard. How angry he had been! Sure- 
ly if God’s angel ever came in wrath he 
would look as Owen did at that moment, 
when he took a step before her and look- 
ed down into Claudia’s laughing face. 
Her heart throbbed again in her throat 
at the memory of it. Then without a 
word he had drawn her hand within his 
arm and bowed gravely to Claudia, and 
turned toward the house. They had not 
spoken as they walked up the shadowy 
alley, she in wonder and trembling and a 
shining joy, and he in a silence that yet 
pulsed about her like a tumult. The 
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next day he had come and: asked her to 
be his wife, with grave and stately cere- 
mony, as a king might sue, 
miracle had happened. 


And so the 
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There was the sweep of a _ rose-red 
gown on the gravel walk, and the past 
melted into the present. Claudia stood 
beside her. 

“ Claudia!” she cried, in quick surprise 
and pleasure. 

Claudia took the extended hands, lean- 
ed forward to look curiously into her 
eyes, and with a laugh kissed her lightly 
on both cheeks. 

“Really, it is you! I hardly believed 
my eyes when I saw you on your veranda. 
What a transfigured mouse you have 
become! Why, in all these years, have 
you never come hack before to this 
dear old lake! I have been very nearly 
every summer.” 

“ Oh,—we_ have 
plans—” 

“Yes, the world has heard of Owen’s 
achievements.” 

“ And then, somehow, Owen has never 
cared to come here. We came now only 
because he has been ill, and this was the 
easiest journey, and he let me choose, 
and I have so longed, for years, to come.” 

“ Owen did not wish to come?” Claudia 
laughed again, and Beatrice drew back 
a little, with an instant thankfulness that 
Owen was not there to hear. “ Ah, I am 
afraid that Owen has never quite for- 
given me for my naughty trick that fate- 
ful evening. And yet, goodness knows, 
he ought to be thankful instead of resent- 
ful, since all has turned out so well.” 

“T do not understand you,” Beatrice 
said, gravely. 

“ What! has he never told you? I sup- 
posed, of course, he would tell you before 
you were actually married,—such a para- 
gon of truth-telling as he used to be! 
But perhaps he actually fell in love with 
you before that day came, and so felt he 
had nothing to confess. The only won- 
der is that he did not fall in love with 
you at the beginning; but, though men 
have eyes, they are not for seeing incon- 
spicuous charms,—and you were a good 
deal of a mouse in those days, you know.” 

Beatrice strove to arouse herself from 
the lethargy that seemed to be over- 
coming her with a physical and men- 
tal numbness. 

“Who are you, to speak of Owen 
and his love for me?” she forced her- 
self to say, but the challenge fell fee- 
bly from her lips. 
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“Who am I? Your guardian angel, 
ungrateful child! Your special provi- 
dence! Haven't you realized it all these 
years? Really, I thought Owen would be 
fairer to me than that. Has he been 
claiming for himself the eredit of dis- 
covering you? And as for my daring to 
speak of Owen’s love!” She clapped her 
hands lightly and laughed mischievously 
in Beatrice’s face. “ Hasn’t he even told 
you that?” 

“T do not believe you,” Beatrice said, 
slowly. Her spirit had drawn so far away 
from Claudia that her voice sounded 
faint across the distance, and Claudia’s 
mocking reply came to her faintly, as 
from a far place. 

“You are as innocent as ever, dear 
little goose! Why, do you really believe, 
with those gray threads, which ought to 
mean wisdom, in your hair, that Owen 
has never loved any one but you? Where 
were your eyes that summer ?” 

“T do not believe you,” Beatrice said 
again, mechanically. 

Claudia looked at her between nar- 
rowed lids. “Then you force me to be 
explicit. When I told you to wait here 
for me that evening it was because he 
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“ AREN'T YOU GLAD NOW 


THAT WE CAME, OWEN?” 


was expecting to meet me here, and I 
thought it would diversify things if he 
found you instead. When he came upon 
vou in the dusk, wearing my white shawl, 
he thought, naturally,—’ 

But Beatrice was no longer there. 
Claudia watched her gown flash across 
the sunlit patches on the walk, and the 
mockery faded from her face. 

“Fifteen minutes against fifteen 
vears,” she breathed. 


Il 

“T must get away first; afterwards I 
will think about it,” Beatrice said to her- 
self, as she fled swiftly to the house. 
“There will be time enough—all my 
lifetime—to realize it in. First I must 
get away where he cannot find me.” 

Owen was still on the veranda where 
she had left him. From behind the flut- 
tering curtain in her room she could see 
the outline of his arm and shoulder where 
he lay in the great chair. Screened by 
the curtain, she looked hungrily, insa- 
tiably.—and then suddenly the waves of 
crimson shame surged over her face and 
throat. Oh, how could he have allowed 
her to live on under that mistake? He 
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had meant it chivalrously, kindly, did 
she not know his heart of gold ¢—but 
now every tender word he had _ ever 
spoken veiled pity; every caress she had 
ever offered flashed out on her mem- 
ory like a branding-mark. If he had 
died, she would at least have had the 
past. Now she had nothing. Love it- 
self was swallowed up in a numb ache 
of humiliation. 

She wrote: 


“Claudia has told me, and I must go 
away. Do not blame yourself for my 
going,—or for anything. I should have 
understood, but I think my eyes were 
holden. Only,—I eannot stay. Beloved 
shadow who never Was, good-by.” 


There was a movement on the veranda 
outside of the window. She snatched 
up her hand-bag, not yet unpacked since 
her arrival, and slipped from the room. 


IT] 


The sun line which Owen had _ been 
idly watching crept past the nastur- 
tiums and the asters and the sweet 
peas, and finally lost itself in the shrub- 
bery beyond. Owen roused himself with 
a little wonder that Beatrice should be so 
long away. He glanced into their desert- 
ed rooms, and then, after a moment’s un- 
certainty, he descended to the lawn. The 
sod responded springily to his feet, the 
air came like wine through the neighbor- 
ing spruces. Strength surged into his 
veins, and he lifted his head to look 
about him with an interest that held a 
trace of defiant courage. 

A rowboat was hurrying across the 
lake toward the point where—he remem- 
bered with a curious thrill—you could 
catch the down train if, through linger- 
ing, you had missed it at the regular 
station. There was a woman in the stern, 
and something about her attitude was so 
curiously suggestive of Beatrice that it 
held his eye until the boat swung out 
of sight at the point of the peninsula. 
Then picking up the unworded purpose 
which had led him down, he sought the 
Lilae Walk. 

Beatrice was not there. He walked 
slowly the entire length of the path and 
half-way back. There, on the garden 
bench, Claudia was waiting,—no vision 


out of the past, such as he had been half 
expecting to see start from the shadows, 
but a living, breathing Claudia, with 
hungry eyes. 

“ Owen!” she cried, starting to her feet 
with outstretched hands. 

For half a heart-beat his eyes shrank 
from hers, and then he looked,—with 
a look that grew slowly from wonder 
to relief. 

“ Ah, how pale you are! Sit here and 
rest. Owen, you have been ill!” 

“Yes, I believe so,” he said, with a 
slight laugh to himself. “ But now I 
think I shall be well.” 

He took the seat beside her; and it was 
only when her eyelids drooped that he 
became aware of his own intent gaze and 
looked away. 

“So you still keep up the habit of 
coming here?” he said, casually. “1 
wondered if we should meet you.” 

“¢We, Owen? Do you even think in 
the plural ?” 

He laughed quietly, but made no other 
answer. Only his eyes dwelt upon her 
again, and his look was stronger. 

“Tt is strange that our meeting should 
be—here,” she said. 

“Tt is stranger that Beatrice isn’t 
here,” .he responded, lightly. “I was 
sure I should find her here, exploring 
for emotions.” 

“Perhaps she has found enough to 
satisfy her,” Claudia said, slowly. She 
let her eyes rest upon him as she added, 
peremptorily: “Tell me about yourself. 
Are you happy?” 

“To the point of light-headedness !” 

“ And—content with all that life has 
brought you?” 

“ Oh, by no means, thank Heaven!” 

“But I want to know the details, all 
the little things that make up your in- 
terests, your hopes. You used to tell me 
those things.” 

“Tid I?’ He laughed shortly, and 
half turned away as if to watch an empty 
boat that was swinging slowly with the 
wind in the shadow of the peninsula, 
where the boat with the woman had dis- 
appeared. Her pulses leaped with the 
conviction that live words were trem- 
bling just beyond the prudent barrier of 
silence, and she leaned towards him with 
sudden and compelling intensity. 

“Have I changed, do you think?” 
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“Time could not wither- 

“Bah! I am not asking 
for compliments. I mean 
really,- the real you and I. 
Let us talk the truth that 
lies beneath conventions of 
speech. We were,—we are. 
The events that have come 
and gone between us are like 
the clouds that drift between 
the sky and the lake. When 
they have gone by, the 
sky and the lake are the 
same. Is not that what 
you meant?” 

“Tn a measure,—perhaps,” 
he answered, slowly, after a 
look that questioned more 
deeply than her words. “It 
is a problem for philosophers 
which is the real personality, 
and what phases are merely 
phenomenal. Now—” 

She cut across his words 
sharply. 

“Owen, I am not talking 
philosophy. I am talking life. 
Aren’t you brave’ enough, 
honest enough, to meet me 
on that basis?” 

Again he swept her with 
that questioning look, and 
he laughed a little nervously 
as he pushed his hat back 
with an wuneonscious, char- 


acteristic gesture. 

“You are brave, at any 
rate! But I was not talking 
philosophy to evade life. It 
is the question of questions 
for living to solve, isn’t it,— 
what is my real personality ? 
Sometimes we have to live 
our life out to the end _ be- 
fore we know. Sometimes, 
through undeserved grace, it 
is revealed to us,—as it has 
heen to me, here, in this curi- 





ously fateful spot. SCREENED BY THE CURTAIN, SHE LOOKED HUNGRILY 


Her eyes fell, as though to 
hide an unstable penitence. 

“ Ah, you mean that night! Are you 
never going to forgive that girlish folly 
of a moment, Owen ?” 


“ Most truly I have nothing to forgive, 


Claudia,” he answered, gravely. “ Most 
deeply I am in your debt. Whether you 


intended it or not, you crowned my life 
in giving me to Beatrice.” 

She drew back as though his words 
were a blow, and her answering blow 
came on the instant, wild with passion. 

“ Are you lying now, or were you lying 
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when you swore you loved me; or does 
your love come to heel at your bidding, 
like a well-trained hound ?” 

He put his hand up to his gray mus- 
tache with a nervous gesture, but he 
answered quietly: 

“Tf I am to be brave and honest, I 
suppose I must acknowledge that I lied 
when I said I loved you,—though I 
didn’t know it then. In fact, it seemed 
the one truth in the universe,—that is 
what makes this matter of real person- 
ality so hard to understand. You saw 
that I was deceiving myself, and trying, 
to the best of my poor ability, to deceive 
you, and though the means you took to 
arouse me were rather heroic, they were 
fully justified. What’s more, they were ef- 
fective. They say that when people drown, 
their whole life flashes like a panorama 
before the inner vision. In a moment they 
understand,—beeause they see in whole. 
So, when my boyish madness went down 
to death, I, who survived, saw clearly, for 
that sufficient moment, that Beatrice was 
the reality which I had been seeking, 
though I had not recognized her.” 

“Then why, all these years, have you 
avoided—me ?” she flung at him fiercely. 

The answer on his lip was checked by 
the appearance of the landlord, who came 
up with a panting effort to look as though 
he had not hurried. 

“Ts your wife anywhere about?” he 
asked of Owen, with a glance of obscure 
warning to Claudia. 

“T don’t know where she is,” Owen 
answered. “ Exploring the grounds, I 
suppose. Is there any message for her?” 

“ She didn’t go out on the lake ?”’ 

Owen turned and looked at him. 
“No,” he said, shortly. He was curi- 
ously resentful of something in the 
man’s voice. 

“T didn’t know but what it might 
have been her that went out on the lake,” 
the landlord said, slowly. He turned so 
that only Claudia could see his lips form- 
ing voiceless words, and walked away, 
breaking into a run towards the lake as 
soon as he was out of their sight. 

“T have avoided you ”—Owen took up 
the word steadily—*“ because, as I see now, 
I have been guilty of the sin of little 
faith. 1 was not sure until to-day—you 
conjured me to be honest!—that the 
miracle would hold if I should meet you. 


Some one, if not I,—something, 1f not my 
whole self,—had loved you. But I sinned 
against the holy vision in being afraid. 
As you said a moment ago, the drifting 
clouds cannot change the lake and the 
sky. My clouds of misty madness have 
blown away, and I see that my sky is, 
and always was—even before I had 
understanding to perceive it—Beatrice.” 

Claudia had gone deadly white at the 
landlord’s word, but when Owen finished, 
her pallor was like the white ash that 
covers a burning coal. Her eyes were 
blazing, and as she sprang to her feet, her 
frame quivered and her voice shook like 
a flame in the wind as she told him that 
the boat in which his Beatrice had start- 
ed across the lake had been found drift- 
ing and empty. 

She turned to flee, and faced Beatrice, 
—Beatrice waiting whitely in the shadow 
where Claudia had hidden one night 
fifteen years down in the past. 


IV 

Owen had torn the little letter into 
scraps, and had burned them sacrificially 
in the fireplace, with a separate thrust 
that was not altogether priestly for each 
scrap that turned into ashes. At the end 
he looked up. 

“You haven’t told me yet how you 
came to go back.” 

Beatrice’s eyelashes drooped over her 
flushed cheeks, and she answered as one 
aware of folly: 

“T made the boy put me ashore at the 
peninsula, and I walked around. I sup- 
pose he stayed to go in swimming, and 
so the boat got adrift.” 

“But why did you go ashore? You 
hadn’t changed your wicked plans then, 
had you?” 

“Oh no! But I found I had your 
cough medicine in my hand-bag, and it 
was nearly time for you to take it. I 
had to get that back to your room first. 
I meant to walk back and wait for the 
next train.” 

Owen stared at her a silent moment, 
and then he laughed. He poked the fire, 
and laughed and laughed, till Beatrice 
frowned like an angel. 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh at!” 

“That’s the beauty of it,” he gasped. 
“¢ My mistress, when she walks, treads on 
the ground.’ Thank Heaven for her!” 
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Physiological Immunity 


BY CARL 


CATTERED over the world, even 

to far Siam and the jungles of 

Africa, bodies of men are at work, 
not in quest of gold or loot or territory, 
but of means to help their fellows to 
ward off sickness and unneedful death. 
Stately pageants and triumphal arches 
are not for such as_ these, for they 
make war not upon men, not upon the 
weak, but upon the malignant hosts 
of disease. 

Their efforts tend in two directions: 
the first, to ward off infection by a per- 
fected hygiene, as, for example, in the 
expulsion of yellow fever from Ha- 
vana through the destruction of the 
vellow-fever carrier, the mosquito; the 
second, to provide the body with new 
weapons of defence when the infection 
has come. In both directions much has 
been, much more may be, achieved. 

Rather more than a century ago, a 
very young physician thought to test a 
very old folk remedy against the great- 
est scourge of that day—smallpox. His 
method, slightly elaborated, has served 
to banish that disease from cleanly lands. 
But it was merely a chance success won 
in the dark; to use a large word, a purely 
empirical discovery. No one had the 
slightest idea how the vaccine worked, 
for no one, up to thirty or forty 
years ago, had so much as a suspicion 
as to the nature or cause of disease. 
Jenner’s discovery was not the fore- 
runner of a host of others; it opened no 
new line of inquiry. The physicians of 
his time, and after, were far more inter- 
ested in the fancies of Hahnemann than 
in a patient, scientific investigation of 
these new and amazingly fertile results. 

It was left for a French chemist, Louis 
Pasteur,who, knowing nothing of medicine 
or the stock-in-trade absurdities taught 
in its name, could come fresh to the sub- 
ject, to reveal that disease is essentially 
a fermentation—due, like the fermenting 
of yeast, to the presence of a minute 
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fungus. Following the customary meth- 
od of preparing the smallpox vaccine, 
Pasteur and his aids found that by 
deliberately cultivating his micrebes 
through a succession of young animals, 
he was able so to attenuate the poison 
they secrete as to make it rela- 
tively harmless. Nevertheless, as in the 
case of vaccination, the fungus thus 
modified was able, by inducing a mild 
form of the disease, to confer immunity 
against a more virulent attack. His 
dramatic cures of the dreaded hydro- 
phobia instantly gave his ideas a world- 
wide vogue, and in searce any land of 
the earth were there lacking eager spirits 
to follow out and explore the paths thus 
so brilliantly opened up. 

A little later came the discovery, at 
the hands of two of Pasteur’s disciples, 
that the serum of inoculated animals— 
the colorless fluid of the blood after the 
red corpuscles which it contains have 
been strained out—ceontains an anti- 
poison, or, as it has come to be known, 
an antitoxin, which, injected into an 
animal, confers immunity in the same 
manner as inoculation itself. This was 
the beginning of “the new medicine,” 
of the so-called “sero-therapy.” If the 
new methods have not yet realized all 
that was hoped from them, it may still 
be noted that a single one of the new 
serums, the preparation of the diph- 
theria antitoxin, has already saved thou- 
sands of little lives, and that the horrible 
fate of death from hydrophobia is now 
almost unknown. Anti-poisons for many 
of the serpent venoms are known, so that 
the other day, when Dr. Calmette of Lille. 
who has made this latter field so much 
his own, was bitten in the careless hand- 
ling of a deadly adder, he had merely 
to step across the room and inject into 
his arm the serum of his own prepara- 
tion. Without the latter, in a few mo- 
ments he would have been dead; with it, 
the crisis was soon past, and within an 
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hour he was back at work. “ Epatant,” 
murmured France; and so it was. 

Pasteur had unveiled the cause of dis- 
ease; he and his disciples had found new 
means of combating it. It remained to 
inquire what was the mechanism by 
which the cure works. We may take a 
concrete instance. The microbe of diph- 
theria Professor Behring believes to be 
ubiquitous—that is to say, always more 
or less present. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, as, for example, a weakened 
condition of the body, it finds lodgement 
in the throat, begins: to multiply with 
extraordinary rapidity, and covers its 
funguslike growth with the well-known 
white membrane. As a part of its vital 
activity, it secretes a powerful poison, 
as, let us say, the cells of a cow’s udder 
secrete milk, or the poison-glands of a 
rattlesnake produce venom. This poison, 
seeping through the membrane, _per- 
meates the system, paralyzes the bodily 
functions, and causes death. 

Given that there is time, an injection 
of the antitoxin causes the body to rally 
against the poison; the patient recovers. 
In many instances there is recovery when 
no antitoxin has been administered. 
What is the process ? 

More than a decade ago Elias Metchni- 
koff, the eminent Russian pathologist, 
undertook an exhaustive study of in- 
flammations. Whether they occurred from 
a wound or from disease, always he 
neted the presence, in abnormal quanti- 
ty, of the big white corpuscles which 
float about in the blood and the lymph. 
Inside these white cells he would find 
great numbers of the microbes specific 
to the inflammation under view. The mi- 
crobes were in various stages of diges- 
tion; it seemed as if the big corpuscles’ 
office was to devour the microbes, and, if 
possible, kill them. Sometimes the num- 
ber ingested was too great; then the cor- 
puscle itself was destroyed; and if this 
was general, the inflammation extended, 
the victim died. 

In his picturesque northern imagina- 
tion, Metchnikoff came to view infection 
and immunity as a war of microbes and 
white cells. Against the invading hosts 
of disease the corpuscles went out to bat- 
tle—to conquer or die. This was the way 
in which the body fought disease. The 
great Russian gave to the white corpus- 


cles the name of phagocytes, the “ de- 
vouring cells,” and styled the process 
phagocytosis. His ideas were stim- 
ulative; they aroused adherents and 
doubters alike, and a_ splendid work 
has followed. 

All sought to penetrate vet deeper. 
Granted, said the doubters, that the white 
corpuscles of the blood are in reality mi- 
crobicides; is this all? When the serum 
of an inoculated animal is injected into 
another, it is entirely rid alike of red 
corpuscles and white. Merely the lymph, 
then, must contain some chemical sub- 
stance which protects the inoculated 
animal. And the serum of the latter may 
in turn confer immunity upon other ani- 
mals. How has this curious result been 
brought about ? 

Incidentally, it is to be noted that often 
the action of the serum is not bacteri- 
cidal; the fungi continue to thrive and 
multiply, although their harmful powers 
seem destroyed. It appears here as if the 
serum merely neutralized the poison the 
microbes secrete. Moreover, a puzzling 
fact, disclosed by Bordet, was that the 
benign powers of the serum could be de- 
stroyed simply by heating, but that this 
power was instantly recovered by the 
addition of a small quantity of serum 
from an animal which had never been 
inoculated. In other words, the serum 
of a non-inoculated animal, in itself pow- 
erless to confer immunity, could still re- 
store the immunizing power to serum in 
which that power had just been destroyed. 

Slight wonder if, before such baf- 
fling paradoxes as these, the heads of 
the investigators sometimes began to 
swim. Metchnikoff still held to the main 
lines of his theory. In his view it was 
always the devouring cells which inter- 
vene, either directly, or in a less obvious 
fashion, as in the case of the serums. 
To speak with more precision, for him 
the process of immunity was always es- 
sentially fermentive in character; the 
germicidal properties of the serum from 
an inoculated animal are due to the 
presence of fermentive substances se- 
creted by the “ phagocytes,” just as the 
stomach cells secrete pepsin and free 
hydrochloric acid, the liver cells bile and 
other ferments, and so on. These are 
thrown into the blood stream and ear- 
ried about through the body, and may act 
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then in destroying the microbes, or in 
disturbing their normal functions, or 
simply by neutralizing the bacterial 
poison. The effect of the inoculation of 
a fresh animal or the injection of the 
serum from an inoculated animal is to 
stimulate the white corpuscles to great- 
er activity, and hence to the produc- 
tion of greater quantities of the bacteri- 
cidal ferments. 

It will be seen that in the view of 
Metchnikoff the whole process is one 
of vital actions. We need not attrib- 
ute intelligence to the white corpus- 
cles in their war upon the microbes, but 
they comport themselves in many 
ways like independent units, colonized in 
the organism. 

But modern physiology is no longer 
content with merely “ vitalistie ” expla- 
nations of the bodily processes. For it 
the vital processes, whether of digestion, 
absorption, growth, or reproduction, are 
simply and solely a complex series of 
chemical reactions, proceeding in a reg- 
ularly ordered way. All this is not near- 
ly so interesting as the idea of prodigious 
wars and bloody struggles going on with- 
in the body, though all invisible to the 
eye. And to the minds of some folk it is 
disagreeable; it creaks of machinery, or, 
as many say, smacks of materialism; it 
seems to destroy something of the mys- 
tery which shrouds the life processes,— 
and it appears as if a good portion of the 
world, for some reason or another, pre- 
fers ignorance to knowledge. 

All this is more or less a matter of 
taste; meanwhile it is worth noting that 
all the advance that has been made in 
our ideas of vital phenomena has lain 
entirely in an identification of bodily 
processes and forces with the simple 
processes and forees of the inanimate 
world. Lavoisier began this when he 
showed that the combustion that goes on 
in the lungs, and that in the grate or the 
stove, are one and the same; and if the 
chemistry of the living cell is still ob- 
secure and full of difficulties, we know 
enough to know that all future gain will 
come along the same lines. 

One great step has been made, and 
that of a most unexpected sort. So be- 
wildering is the variety of the things 
which go on in an animal, or even in a 
plant, so vastly different are, let us say, 


the forms and functions of a coral polyp 
and a whale, that one is led almost in- 
evitably to suppose a corresponding com- 
plexity in the materials of which these 
are composed. The development of or- 
ganic chemistry has revealed precisely 
the opposite. The world of the non- 
living is made up of a rather large va- 
riety of elements, put together for the 
most part in a very simple way; the 
world of living things, on the contrary, 
seems composed of a very few elementary 
substances, put together in a most in- 
tricate way. A little carbonie acid, wa- 
ter, ammonia, oxygen, a trace of some 
mineral salts, and perhaps a dash of 
sulphur and phosphorus, and you have 
the physical bases of life. Such varied 
articles as the white of an egg, cheese, 
lean beefsteak, and a dish of cracked 
wheat hardly differ at all in their con- 
stituents; it is simply a question of 
chemical structure,—or, as one might 
say, architecture. 

After this one will not be surprised to 
learn that many of the organie poisons— 
that is to say, the poisons elaborated by 
the living organism—differ so slightly 
from the ordinary foods of the body as 
to have for a long time baffled the chem- 
ist in his efforts toward a satisfactory 
analysis. They are, in many instances, 
not merely made up of identically the 
same elements, but in identically the same 
proportions. In more technical language, 
they are what the chemists call isomeres 
—i. e., made out of the same parts. Their 
differing physiological and chemical re- 
actions, therefore, may be solely explain- 
ed on grounds of a differing arrange- 
ment, or grouping. 

At first thought it seems absurd that, 
for example, the same number of atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen put together in two different fash- 
ions could make one substance highly 
nutritious to the bodily economy, the 
other a deadly poison. It is not easy 
to understand how mere structure could 
play such a decisive réle. 

It is probably a simple question of 
chemical mechanics. The most charac- 
teristic thing about atoms is their abil- 
ity to take hold, so to say, on other 
atoms; but this ability is unequally 
shared. Some atoms seem to be one- 
handed, some two-handed, some three. 
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four, five, or six. The natural propen- 
sity of an atom is to get its hands full; 
in this condition it is said to be saturated, 
and it is no longer in a position to create 
a disturbance. Saturation is death. 

Roused from their torpor by the sun- 
light, the inert atoms of the air and the 
soil take on that condition of unstable 
equilibrium we call life. Under the in- 
fluence of the bodily ferments the plant 
materials are raised to a yet higher state 
of complexity characteristic of the ani- 
mal world. To the chemist’s eye the body 
is a scene of incessant and rapid change 
—where a gay Sir Roger de Coverley sort 
of dance is going on, the atoms, or 
rather groups of atoms, flinging off their 
partners and taking new ones with the 
precision and celerity of a _ practised 
hand. But woe if some clumsy or evil- 
minded disturber comes in to break up 
this rhythmie play. 

The poisons are the disturbers. Though 
they be all in faultless attire, something 
in their disposition, some evil ineptitude, 
brings ruin in their train. 

Perhaps this is carrying a fanciful 
analogy too far. A great German chem- 
ist makes use of the simile of a lock and 
key,—here the microseopie cells of which 
the body is composed may be pictured as 
furnished with many doors, these doors 
with locks; in ordinary, normal condi- 
tions the doors swing wide, the traffic of 
the body goes on without let or hin- 
drance. But suppose a_ structure so 
adapted as just to fit the lock, or release 
a spring—the door is closed, traffic stops. 

3ut lively pictures of this sert have 
the inconvenience of being a little too 
concrete —that is to say, they imply 
things which do not tally with all the 
facts. In the ease of infection, and the 
process of immunization, the facts seem 
simple and tolerably clear. On the basis 
of what is now known, Professor Ehr- 
lich, the distinguished head of the in- 
stitute of experimental medicine at 
Frankfort, in Germany, has constructed 
a theory which represents the very latest 
in this branch of scientific work. Ehr- 
lich supposes that, attached to the ex- 
traordinarily complex structure of the 
animal cell (a single cell may contain 
millions of atoms), there exist what he 
terms “ side-chains,” or partially saturated 
groups of atoms, whose normal function 
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it is to enable the cells to take up from 
the blood stream their food elements, 
which, passed on into the interior, become 
a part of the cell itself. The condition 
here is that the bond of momentary 
union between the “side-chains” and 
the food elements shall be easily formed, 
and as lightly broken. These side- 
chains he designates “ receivers.” 

Professor Ehrlich supposes the poisons 
to possess a greater aptitude for fixing 
themselves to these receivers, or, in chem- 
ical phraseology, to offer a greater num- 
ber of unsaturated affinities. Fixing 
themselves to the receivers, they bar the 
way to the entry of normal food mate- 
rials—if, indeed, they do not penetrate 
farther into the inner structure of the 
cell; in consequence the activity of the 
latter is disturbed; death intervenes. 

Under certain conditions, however, the 
combination of side-chain and poison 
molecule is thrown off from the cell, and 
new receivers, new side-chains, being 
formed, the cell resumes its orderly life. 
3ut the peculiarity appears to be that 
if the cell succeeds in throwing off this 
harmful combination, it not only forms 
new receivers, but a superabundance of 
them, and these surplus receivers are 
sloughed off into the blood stream, there 
to float about as free units. Given, then, 
that a poison is introduced into the sys- 
tem, these free side-chains in the blood 
will fix the poison before ever it reaches 
the cells at all; the poison will be “ neu- 
tralized,” and no harm will come. 

It is, then, the presence of these free 
side-chains in the blood which confers 
immunity against disease. Naturally, 
as the microbes of each disease secrete 
a specific poison, there must be as many 
different receivers as there are poisons, 
and this would explain why, for example, 
vaccination against smallpox does not 
protect one against diphtheria or the 
grippe. What remains now, therefore, is 
to study closely the conditions under 
which these protecting agents are formed 
and, further, kept in an active condition. 
For the immunity conferred is usually 
not permanent. In some cases, as in 
that ef cholera, the effect of the anti- 
toxin serum seems not to last more than 
a few weeks; in the case of the small- 
pox vaccine it may endure for years, or 
for a lifetime even. 

















Though One Rose from the Dead 


BY W. D. 


OU are very welcome to the Alder- 
Y ling incident, my dear Actcn, if 

you think you can do anything 
with it, and I will give it as circumstan- 
tially as possible. The thing has its 
limitations, I should think, for the fic- 
tionist, chiefly in a sort of roundedness 
which leaves little play to the imagina- 
tion. It seems to me that it would be 
more to your purpose if it were less pat, 
in its catastrophe, but you are a better 
judge of all that than I am, and I will 
put the facts in your hands, and keep 
my own hands off, so far as any plastic 
use of the material is concerned. 


The first IT knew of the peculiar Alder- 
ling situation was shortly after William 
James’s “Will to Believe” came out. 
I had been telling the Alderlings about 
it, for they had not seen it, and I noticed 
that from time to time they looked sig- 
nificantly at each other. When I had 
got through, he gave a little laugh, and 
she said, “ Oh, you may laugh!” and then 
I made bold to ask, “ What is it?” 

“Marion can tell you,” he said. He 
motioned towards the coffee-pot and ask- 
ed, “ More?” I shook my head, and he 
said, “Come out, and let us see what 
the maritime interests have been doing 
for us. Pipe or cigar?” I chose ciga- 
rettes, and he brought the box off the 
table, stopping on his way to the veranda, 
and taking his pipe and tobacco-pouch 
from the hall mantel. 

Mrs. Alderling had got to the veranda 
before us, and done things to the chairs 
and cushions, and was leaning against 
one of the slender fluted pine columns 
like some rich, blond caryatid just off 
duty, with the blue of her dress and the 
red of her hair showing deliciously 
against the background of white *house- 
wall. He and she were an astonishing 
and satisfying contrast; in the midst 
of your amazement you felt the divine 
propriety of a woman like her want- 
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ing just such a wiry, smoky-complex- 
ioned, black-browed, black-bearded, bald- 
headed little man as he was. 

Before he sat down where she was go- 
ing to put him, he stood stoopingly, and 
frowned at the waters of the cove lifting 
from the.foot of the lawn that sloped to 
it before the house. “Three lumber- 
men, two goodish-sized yachts, a dozen 
sloop-rigged boats: not so bad. About 
the usual number that come loafing 
in to spend the night. You ought to 
see them when it threatens to breeze 
up. Then they’re here in flocks. Go 
on, Marion.” 

He gave a soft groan of comfort as he 
settled in his chair and began pulling at 
his short black pipe, and she let her eyes 
dwell on him in a rapture that curiously 
interested me. People in love are rarely 
interesting—that is, flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple. Of course I know that lovers are the 
life of fiction, and that a story of any kind 
can searcely hold the reader without them. 
Yet lovers in real life are, so far as I have 
observed them, bores. They are con- 
fessed to be disgusting before or after 
marriage when they let their fondness 
appear, but even when they try to hide 
it, they are tiresome. Character goes 
down before passion in them; nature is 
reduced to propensity. Then, how is it 
that the novelist manages to keep these, 
and to give us nature and character while 
seeming to offer nothing but propensity 
and passion? Perhaps he does not give 
them. Perhaps what he does is to hyp- 
notize us so that we each of us identify 
ourselves with the lovers, and add our 
own natures and characters to the single 
principle that animates them. But if we 
have them there before us in the tiresom 
reality, they exclude us from their plea- 
sure in each other and stop up the per- 
spective of our happiness with their hulk 
ing personalities, bare of all the irides 
eence of potentiality which we could hav 
east about them. Something of this 
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iridescence may cling to unmarried 
lovers, in spite of themselves, but wedded 
bliss is a sheer offence. 

I do not know why it was not an of- 
fence in the ease of the Alderlings, unless 
it was because they both, in their differ- 
ent ways, saw the joke of the thing. At 
any rate, I found that in their charm 
for each other they had somehow not 
ceased to be amusing for me, and I wait- 
ed confidently for the answer she would 
make to his whimsically abrupt bidding. 
But she did not answer very promptly 
even when he had added, “ Wanhope, 
here, is scenting something psychologi- 
cal in the reason of my laughing at you.” 

Mrs. Alderling stood looking at him, 
not me, with a smile hovering about the 
corners of her mouth, which, when it 
decided not to alight anywhere, scarcely 
left her aspect graver for its flitting. 
She said at last in her slow, deep-throated 
voice, “I guess I will let you tell him.” 

“Oh, I'll tell him fast enough,” said 
Alderling, nursing his knee, and bring- 
ing it well up toward his chin, between 
his clasped hands. “ Marion has always 
had the notion that I should live again 
if I believed I should, and that as I don’t 
believe I shall, I am not going to. The 
joke of it is,” and he began to splutter 
laughter round the stem of his pipe, 
“she’s as much of an agnostic as I am. 
She doesn’t believe she is going to live 
again, either.” 

Mrs. Alderling said, “I don’t care for 
it in my case.” 

That struck me as rather touching, 
but I had no right to enter uninvited 
into the intimacy of her meaning, and 
I said, looking as little at her as I need, 
“ Aren’t you both rather belated 2” 

“You mean that protoplasm has gone 
out?” he chuckled. 

“ Not exactly,” I answered. “ But you 
know that a great many things are al- 
lowed now that were once forbidden to 
the True Disbelievers.” 

“You mean that we may trust in the 
promises, as they used to be called, and 
still keep the Unfaith ?” 

“ Something like that.” 

Alderling took his pipe out, apparently 
to give his whole face to the pleasure of 
teasing his wife. “That ‘ll be a great 
comfort to Marion,” he said, and he threw 
back his head and laughed. 
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She smiled faintly, vaguely, tolerantly, 
as if she enjoyed his pleasure in teas- 
ing her. 

“Where have you been,” I asked, 
“that you don’t know the changed at- 
titude in these matters ?” 

“Well, here for the last three years. 
We tried it the first winter after we came, 
and found it was not so bad, and we sim- 
ply stayed on. But I haven’t really look- 
ed into the question since I gave the 
conundrum up twenty years ago, on what 
was then the best authority. Marion 
doesn’t complain. She knew what I was 
when she married me. She was another. 
We were neither of us very bigoted dis- 
believers. We should not have burned 
anybody at the stake for saying that we 
had souls.” 

Alderling put back his pipe and eackled 
round it, taking his knee between his 
hands again. 

“You know,” she explained, more in 
my direction than to me, “that I had 
none to begin with. But Alderling had. 
His people believed in the future life.” 

“That’s what they said,” Alderling 
crowed. “And Marion has_ always 
thought that if she had believed that way, 
she could have kept me up to it; and so 
when I died I should have lived again. 
It is perfectly logical, though it isn’t 
capable of a practical demonstration. If 
Marion had come of a believing family, 
she could have brought me back into the 
fold. Her great mistake was in being 
brought up by an uncle who denied that 
he was living here, even. The poor girl 
could not do a thing when it came to 
the life hereafter.” 

The smile now came hovering back, 
and alighted at a corner of Mrs. Alder- 
ling’s mouth, making it look, oddly 
enough, rather rueful. “It didn’t mat- 
ter about me. I thought it a pity that 
Alderling’s talent should stop here.” 

“Did you ever know anything like 
that?” he cried. “ Perfectly willing to 
thrust me out into a cold other-world, 
and leave me to struggle on without her, 
when I had got used to her looking 
after me. Now I’m not so selfish as that. 
I shouldn’t want to have Marion living 
on through all eternity if I wasn’t with 
her. It would be too lonely for her.” 

He looked up at her, with his dancing 
eyes, and she put her hand down over 
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his shoulder into the hand that he lifted 
to meet it, in a way that would have 
made me sick in some people. But in 
her the action was so casual, so absent, 
that it did not affect me disagreeably. 

“Do you mean that you haven’t been 
away since you came here three years 
ago?’ I asked. 

“We ran up to the theatre once in Bos- 
ton last winter, but it bored us to the 
limit.” Alderling poked his knife-blade 
into the bowl of his pipe as he spoke, 
having freed his hand for the purpose, 
while Mrs. Alderling leaned back against 
the slim column again. He said grave- 
lv: “It was a great thing for Marion, 
though. In view of the railroad accident 
that didn’t happen, she convinced herself 
that her sole ambition was that we should 
die together. Then, whether we found 
ourselves alive or not, we should be com- 
pany for each other. She’s got it ar- 
ranged with the thunder-storms, so that 
one bolt will do for us both, and she never 
lets me go out on the water alone, for 
fear I shall watch my chance, and get 
drowned without her.” 

I did not trouble myself to make out 
how much of this was mocking, and as 
there was no active participation in the 
joke expected of me, I kept on the safe 
side of laughing. “No wonder you've 
been able to do such a lot of pictures,” I 
said. “But I should have thought you 
might have found it dull—I mean dull 
together—at odd times.” 

“Dull?” he shouted. “ It’s stupendous- 
ly dull! Especially when our country 
neighbors come in to ‘’liven us up.’ 
We've got neighbors here that can stay 
longer in half an hour than most people 
can in a week. We get tired of each 
other at times, but after a eall from 
the people in the next house, we return 
with rapture to our delusion that we 
are interesting.” 

“And you never,” I ventured, making 
my jocosity as ironical as possible, “ wear 
upon each other ?” 

“Horribly!” said Alderling, and his 
wife smiled eontentedly, behind him. 
“We haven’t a whole set of china in the 
house, from exchanging it across the 
table, and I haven’t made a study of 
Marion — you must have noticed how 
many Marions there were—that she 
hasn’t thrown at my head. Especially 


the Madonnas. She likes to throw the 
Madonnas at me.” 

I ventured still farther, addressing 
myself to Mrs. Alderling. “ Does he keep 
it up all the time—this blague?” 

“Pretty much,” she answered passive- 
ly, with entire acquiescence in the fact 
if it were the fact, or the joke if it were 
the joke. 

“But I didn’t see anything of yours, 
Mrs. Alderling,” I said. She had had her 
talent, as a girl, and some people pre- 
ferred it to her husband’s,—but there 
was no effect of it anywhere in the house. 

“The housekeeping is enough,” she an 
swered, with her tranquil smile. 

There was nothing in her smile that 
was leading, and I did not push my in- 
quiry, especially as Alderling did not 
seem disposed to assist. “ Well,” I said, 
“T suppose you will forgive to sci- 
ence my feeling that your situation is 
most suggestive.” 

“Oh, don’t mind us!” said Alderling. 

“T won’t, thank you,” I answered. 
“Why, it’s equal to being cast away to- 
gether on an uninhabited island.” 

“ Quite,” he assented. 

“There can’t,” I went on, “be a cor- 
ner of your minds that you haven’t mu- 
tually explored. You must know each 
other,” I cast about for the word, and 
added abruptly, “ by heart.” 

“T don’t suppose he meant anything 
pretty?” said Alderling, with a look up 
over his shoulder at his wife; and then 
he said to me, “We do; and there ar 
some very curious things I could tell 
you, if Marion would ever let me get in 
a word.” 

“TDo let him, Mrs. Alderling,” I en- 
treated, humoring his joke at her si- 
lence. 

She smiled, and softly shrugged, and 
then sighed. 

“T could make your flesh creep,” he 
went on, “or I could if you were not a 
psychologist. I assure you that we are 
quite weird at times.” 

“ As how ?” 

“Oh, just knowing what the other is 
thinking, at a given moment, and saying 
it. There are times when Marion’s think- 
ing is such a nuisance to me, that I have 
to vell down to her from my loft to stop 
it. The racket it makes breaks me all ap. 
It’s a relief to have her talk, and I try 
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to make her, when she’s posing, just to 
escape the din of her thinking. Then 
the willing! We experimented with it, 
after we had first noticed it, but we don’t, 
any more. It’s too dead easy.” 

“ What do you mean by the willing?” 

“Oh, just wishing one that the other 
was there, and there he or she is.” 

“Ts he trying to work me, Mrs. Alder- 
ling?” I appealed to her, and she an- 
swered from her calm: 

“Tt is very unaccountable.” 

“Then you really mean it! Why 
can’t you give me an illustration ?” 

“Why, you know,” said Alderling 
more seriously than he had yet spoken, 
“T don’t believe those things, if they are 
real, can ever be got to show off. That’s 
the reason why your ‘ Quests in the Oc- 
cult’ are mainly such rubbish, as far as 
the evidences are concerned. If Marion 
and I tried to give you an illustration, 
as you call it, the occult would snub 
us. But is there anything so very 
strange about it? The wonder is that 
a man and wife ever fail of knowing 
each what the other is thinking. They 
pervade each other’s minds, if they are 
really married, and they are so present 
with each other that the tacit wish should 
be the same as a call. Marion and I are 
only an intensified instance of what may 
be done by living together. There is 
something, though, that is rather queer, 
but it belongs to psychomancy rather than 
psychology, as I understand it.” 

“Ah!” I said. “ What is that ?” 

“Being visibly present when absent. 
Tt has not happened often, but it has 
happened that I have seen Marion in my 
loft when she was really somewhere else, 
and not when I had willed her or wished 
her to be there.” 

“ Now, really,” I said, “I must ask you 
for an instance.” 

“You want to heap up facts, Lom- 
broso fashion? Well, this is as good as 
most of Lombroso’s facts, or better. I 
went up one morning, last winter, to 
work at a study of a Madonna from 
Marion, directly after breakfast, and left 
her below in the dining-room, putting 
away the breakfast things. She has to 
do that occasionally, between the local 
helps, who are all we can get in the win- 
ter.. She professes to like it, but you 
never can tell, from what a woman says: 


she has to do it, anyway.” It is hard to 
convey a notion of the serene, impersonal 
acquiescence of Mrs. Alderling in taking 
this talk of her. “I was banging away 
at it when I knew she was behind me 
looking over my shoulder rather more 
stormily than she usually does; usually, 
she is a dead calm. I glanced up, and saw 
the calm succeed the storm. Then I 
kept on, and after a while I was aware 
of hearing her step on the stairs.” 

Alderling stopped, and smoked defin- 
itively, as if that were the end. 

“Well,” I said, after waiting a while, 
“T don’t exactly get the unique value of 
the incident.” 

“ Oh,” he said, as if he had aceidental- 
ly forgotten the detail, “the steps were 
coming up.” 

“Yes ?” 

“She opened the door, which she had 
omitted to do before, and when she came 
in she denied having been there already. 
She owned that she had been hurrying 
through her work, and thinking of mine, 
so as to make me do something, or undo 
something, to it; and then all at once 
she lost her impatience, and came up 
at her leisure. I don’t exactly like to 
tell what she wanted.” 

He began to laugh provokingly, and 
she said, tranquilly, “I don’t mind your 
telling Mr. Wanhope.” 

“Well, then, strictly in the interest of 
psychomancy, I will confide that she had 
found some traces of a model that I used 
to paint my Madonnas from, before we 
were married, in that picture. She had 
slept on her suspicion, and then when she 
could not stand it any longer, she had 
come up in the spirit to say that she was 
not going to be mixed up in a Madonna 
with any such minx. The words are 
mine, but the meaning was Marion’s. 
When she found me taking the minx out, 
she went quietly back to washing her 
dishes, and then returned in the body 
to give me a sitting.” 

We were silent a moment, till I asked, 
“Ts this true, Mrs. Alderling ?” 

“ About,” she said. “I don’t remem- 
ber the storm, exactly.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you bother 
to remain in the body at all,” I remarked. 

“We haven’t arranged just how to leave 
it together,” said Alderling. “ Marion, 
here, if I managed to get off first, would 
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have no means of knowing whether her 
theory of the effect of my unbelief on 
my future was right or not; and if she 
gave me the slip, she would always be 
sorry that she had not stayed here to 
convert me.” 

“Why don’t you agree that if either 
of you lives again, he or she _ shall 
make some sign to let the other know ?” 
I suggested. 

“ Well, that has been tried so often, 
and has it ever worked? It’s open to the 
question whether the dead do not fail 
to show up because they are forbidden to 
communicate with the living; and you 
are just where you were, as to the 
main point. No, I don’t see any way 
out of it.” 

Mrs. Alderling went into the house 
and came out with a book in her hand, 
and her fingers in it at two places. It 
was that impressive collection of Christ’s 
words from the New Testament called 
“The Great Discourse.” She put the 
book before me first at one place and then 
at another, and I read at one, “ He that 
believeth on me shall never die,” and at 
the other, “ Except ye believe in me ye 
shall all likewise perish.” She did not 
say anything in showing me these pas- 
sages, and I found something in her ac- 
tion touchingly childlike and elemental, 
as well as curiously heathenish. It was 
as if some poor pagan had brought me 
his fetish to test its effect upon me. 
“Yes,” I said, “those are things that we 
hardly know what to do with in our 
philosophy. They seem to be said as with 
authority, and yet somehow ‘we cannot 
admit their validity in a philosophical 
inquiry as to a future life. Aren’t they 
generally taken to mean that we shall be 
unhappy or happy hereafter, rather than 
that we shall be or not be at all? And 
what is believing? Is it the mere 
act of acknowledgment, or is it some- 
thing more vital, which expresses itself 
in conduct ?” 

She did not try to say. In fact, she did 
not answer at all. Whatever point was 
in her mind she did not or could not 
debate it. I perceived, in a manner, 
that her life was so largely subliminal 
that if she had tried she could not have 
met my question any more than if she 
had not had the gift of speech at all. 
But in her inarticulate fashion she had 


exposed to me a state of mind which I 
was hardly withheld by the decencies 
from exploring. “ You know,” I said, 
“that psychology almost begins by re- 
jecting the authority of these sayings, 
and that while we no longer deny any- 
thing we cannot allow anything merely 
because it has been strongly affirmed. 
Supposing that there is a life after this, 
how can it be denied to one and bestowed 
upon another because one has assented to 
a certain supernatural claim and another 
has refused to do so? That does not seem 
reasonable, it does not seem right. Why 
should you base your conclusion as to 
that life upon a promise and a menace 
which may not really refer to it in the 
sense which they seem to have?” 

“Tsn’t it all there is?” she asked, and 
Alderling burst into his laugh. 

“T’m afraid she’s got you there, Wan- 
hope. When it comes to polemics there’s 
nothing like the passive obstruction of 
Mrs. Alderling. Marion might never 
have been an early Christian herself— 
I think she’s an inexpugnable pagan— 
but she would have gone round mak- 
ing it awfully uncomfortable for the 
other unbelievers.” 

“You know,” she said to him, and I 
never could decide how much she was 
in earnest, “that I can’t believe till you 
do. I couldn’t take the risk of keeping 
on without you.” 

Alderling followed her indoors, where 
she now went to put the book away, with 
his mock addressed to me, “ Did you ever 
know such a stubborn woman ?” 


II 


One conclusion from my observation 
of the Alderlings during the week I spent 
with them was that it is bad for a hus- 
band and wife to be constantly and un- 
reservedly together, not because they 
grow tired of each other, but because 
they grow more intensely interested in 
each other. Children, when they come, 
serve the purpose of separating the par- 
ents; they seem to unite them in one 
care, but they divide them in their em- 
ployments, at least in the normally con- 
stituted family. If they are rich and 
can throw the care of the children upon 
servants then they cannot enjoy the re- 
lief from each other that children bring 
to th® mother who nurtures and teaches 
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them and to the father who must work 
for them harder than before. The Alder- 
lings were not rich enough to have been 
freed from the wholesome responsibil- 
ities of parentage, but they were child- 
less, and so they were not detached from 
the perpetual thought of each other. If 
they had only had different tastes, it 
might have been better, but they were 
both artists, she not less than he, though 
she no longer painted. When their com- 
mon thoughts were not centred upon 
each other’s being they were centred on 
his work, which, viciously enough, was 
the constant reproduction of her visible 
personality. I could them 
studying each other, he with an eye to 
her beauty, she with an eye to his power. 

He now and then saying 
to her, “ Hold on, Marion,” and staying 
her in some pose or movement, while he 


always see 


was every 


made mental note of it, and I was con- 
scious of her preying upon his inmost 
thoughts and following him into the re- 
cesses of his reveries, where it is best for 
a man to be alone, even if he is sometimes 
a beast there. Now and then I saw him 
get up and shake himself restively, but I 
am bound to say in her behalf that her 
pursuit of him seemed quite involuntary, 
and that she enjoyed it no more than he 


did. Twenty times I was on the point 
of asking, “ Why don’t you people go in 
for a good long separation? Is there 
nothing to call you to Europe. Alder- 


Haven’t you got a mother, or sis- 
ter, or something that you could visit, 
Mrs. Alderling? It would do you both 
a world of good.” 

But it happened, oddly enough, that 
the Alderlings were as kinless as they 
childless, and if he had gone to 
Europe he would have taken her with 
him, and prolonged their seclusion by the 
isolation in which people necessarily live 
in a foreign country. I found I was the 
only acquaintance who had visited them 
during the year of their retirement on 
the coast, where they had stayed, partly 
through his inertia, and partially from 
his superstition that he could paint bet- 
ter away from the ordinary associations 
and incentives; and they ceased, before 


ling ? 


were 


I left, to get the good they might of my 
visit because they made me a part of 
their intimacy instead of making them- 
selves part of my strangeness. 
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After a day or two, their queer ex- 
periences began to resume themselves 


These were 
mostly such as they had already more 
than hinted to me: the thought-transfer- 
ences, and the unconscious hypnotic sug- 
gestions which they made to each other. 
There was more novelty in the last than 
the first. If I could trust them, and they 
did not seem to to exploit their 
mysteries for the effect on me, they were 
with each other because one or the other 
had willed it. She would say, if we were 
sitting together without him, “I think 
Rupert wants me; I'll be back in a mo- 
ment,” and he, if she were not by, for 
some time, would get up with, “ Exeuse 
me, I have 
ealling me.” 

I had to take a great deal of this on 
faith; in fact, none of it was susceptible 


unabashed by my presence. 


wish 


Marion; she’s 


got to go to 


of proof; but I have not been able since 
to experience al] the skepticism which 
usually replaces the impression left by 
sympathy with such supposed occur- 
rences. The thing was not quite what 
we call uncanny; the people 
honest, both of them, that the morbid 
character of like situations was want- 
ing. The events, if they could be called 
so, were not invited, I was quite sure, 
and they were varied by such diversions 
as we had in reach. I went blueberrying 
with Mrs. Alderling in the morning 
after she had got her breakfast dishes put 


were so 


away, in order that we might have some- 
thing for dessert at our midday dinner; 
and I went fishing off the old stone crib 
with Alderling in the afternoon, so that 
we might have cunners for supper. The 
farmerfolks and fisherfolks seemed to 
know them and to be on tolerant terms 
with them, though it plain that 
they still considered them probational in 
their fellow-citizenship. I do not think 
they were liked the less because they did 
not assume to be of the local sort, but let 
their difference stand, if it would. There 
was nothing countrified in her dress, 
which was frankly conventional; the 
short walking-skirt had as sharp a 
slant in front as her dinner - gown 
would have had, and he wore his knick- 
erbockers — it was then the now-faded 
hour of knickerbockers—with an air of 
going out golfing in the suburbs. She 
had stayed on with him through the first 
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winter in the place they had taken for 
the summer, because she wished to be 
with him, rather than because she wished 
to be there, and he had stayed because 
he had not found just the moment to 
break away, though afterwards he pre- 
tended a reason for staying. They had 
no more voluntarily cultivated the nat- 
ural than the supernatural; he kindled 
the fire for her, and she made the coffee 
for him, not because they preferred, but 
because they must; and they had arrived 
at their common ground in the occult 
by virtue of being alone together, and 
not by seeking the solitude for the ex- 
periment which the solitude promoted. 
Mrs. Alderling did not talk less nor he 
more when either was alone with me than 
when we were all together; perhaps he 
was more silent and she not quite so 
much; she was making up for him in his 
absence as he was for her in her pres- 
ence. But they were always hospitable 
and attentive hosts, and though under 
the peculiar circumstances of Mrs. Alder- 
ling’s having to do the housework her- 
self I necessarily had to do a good many 
things for myself, there were certain lit- 
tle graces which were never wanting 
from her hands: my curtains were al- 
wavs carefully drawn, and my coverlet 
triangularly opened, so that I did not 
have to pull it down myself. There was 
a freshly trimmed lamp on the stand at 
my bed-head, and a book and paper-cutter 
put there, with a decanter of whiskey 
and a glass of water. I note these things 
to you, because they are touches which 
help remove the sense of anything inten- 
tional in the occultism of the Alderlings. 

I do not know whether I shall be able 
to impart the feeling of an obscure pathos 
in the ease of Mrs. Alderling, which I 
certainly did not experience in Alder- 
ling’s. Temperamentally he was_ less 
fitted to undergo the rigors of their se- 
clusion than she was; in his liking to 
talk, he needed an audience and a va- 
riety of listening, and she in her some- 
what feline calm, could not have been 
troubled by any such need. You can be 
silent to yourself, but you cannot very 
well be loquacious, without danger of 
having the devil for a listener, if the old 
saying is true. Yet still, I felt a keener 
poignancy in her sequestration. Her 
beauty had even greater claim to regard 


than his eloquence. She was a woman 
who could have commanded a_ whole 
roomful with it, and no one would have 
wanted a word from her. 

I am not able to say now how much 
of all this is observation of previous facts 
and how much speculation based upon 
subsequent occurrences. At the best 
I ean only let it stand for character- 
ization. In the same interest I will add 
a fact in relation to Mrs. Alderling 
which ought to have its weight against 
any undue appeal I have been making 
in her behalf. Without in the least blam- 
ing her, I will say that I think Mrs. Al- 
derling ate too much. She must have 
had naturally a strong appetite, which 
her active life sharpened, and its indul- 
gence formed a sort of refuge from the 
pressure of the intense solitude in which 
she lived, and which was all the more a 
solitude because it was solitude a deux. 
I noticed that beyond the habit of cooks 
she partook of the dishes she had pre- 
pared, and that after Alderling and I 
had finished dinner, and he was im- 
patient to get at his pipe, she remained 
prolonging her dessert. 

At the risk of giving the effect of 
something sensuous, even sensual, in her, 
I find myself insisting upon this detail, 
which did not lessen her peculiar charm. 
As far as the mystical quality of the sit- 
uation was concerned, I fancy your find- 
ing that rather heightened by her in- 
nocent gourmandise. You must have 
noticed how inextricably, for this life at 
least, the spiritual is trammelled in the 
material, how personal character and an- 
cestral propensity seem to flow side by 
side in the same individual without ne- 
eessarily affecting each other. On the 
moral side Mrs. Alderling was no more 
to be censured for the refuge which her 
nerves sought from the situation in over- 
eating than Alderling for the smoking 
in which he escaped from the pressure 
they both felt from one another; and 
she was no less fitted than he for their 
joint experience. 


IIT 
T do not suppose it was with the notion 
of keeping her weight down that Mrs. 
Alderling rowed a good deal on the cove 
before the cottage; but she had a boat, 
which she managed very well, and which 
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she was out in, pretty much the whole 
time when she was not cooking, or eat- 
ing or sleeping, or roaming the berry- 
pastures with me, or sitting to Alder- 
ling for his Madonnas. He did not care 
for the water himself; he said he knew 
every inch of that cove, and was tired of 
it: but he rather liked his wife’s going, 
and they may both have had an uncon- 
scious relief from each other in the ab- 
senees which her excursions promoted. 
She swam as well as she rowed, and often 
we saw her going down waterproofed to 
the shore, where we presently perceived 
her pulling off in her bathing - dress. 
Well out in the cove she had the habit 
ot plunging overboard, and after a good 
swim, she rowed back, and then, discreet- 
ly waterproofed again, she climbed the 
lawn back to the house. Now and then 
she took me out in her boat, but so far 
as I remember, Alderling never went 
with her. Once I ventured to ask him 
if he never felt anxious about her. He 
said no, he should not have been afraid 
to go with her, and she could take better 
eare of herself than he could. 
by means of their telepathy they were in 
constant communion, and he could make 
her feel at any sort of chance, that he 
did not wish her to take it, and she 
would not. 


Besides, 


This was the only occasion 
when he treated their peculiar psycho- 
maney boastfully, and the only ocea- 
sion when I felt a distinct misgiving of 
his sincerity. 

The day before I left, Mrs. Alderling 
went down about eleven in the morning 
to her boat, and rowed out into the cove. 
She rowed far toward the other shore, 
whither, following her with my eye from 


Alderling’s window, I saw its ridge 
blotted out by a long low cloud. It was 


straight and level as a wall, and looked 
almost as dense, aud I ealled Alderling. 

“Oh, that fog won’t come in before 
afternoon,” he said. “ We usually get it 
about four o’clock. But even if it does,” 
he added dreamily, “ Marion can manage. 
(’'d trust her anywhere in this cove in 
any kind of weather.” 

He went back to his work, and painted 
away for five or six minutes. Then he 
asked me, still at the window, “ What’s 
that fog doing now?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” I answered. “I 
should say it was making in.” 
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“ Do you see Marion ?” 

“ Yes, she seems to be taking her bath.” 

Again he painted a while before he 
asked, “ Has she had her dip?” 

“ She’s getting back into her boat.” 

“All right,” said Alderling, in a tone 
of relief. “She’s good to beat any fog 
in these parts ashore. I wish you would 
come and look at this a minute.” 

I went, and we lost ourselves for a 
time in our criticism of the picture. He 
was harder on it than I was. He allowed, 
“C'est un bon portrait, as the French 
used to say of a faithful landscape, 
though I believe now the portrait can’t 
be too good for them. I can’t say about 
landscape. But in a Madonna I feel 
that there can be too much Marion, not 
for me, of course, but for the ideal, which 
I suppose we are bound to respect. 
Marion is not spiritual, but I would not 
have her less of the earth earthy, for all 
the angels that ever spread themselves 
‘in strong level flight.’ ” 

I recognized the words from “ The 
Blessed Damozel,” and I made bold to 
be so personal as to say, “If her hair 
were a little redder than ‘the color of 
ripe corn’ one might almost feel that the 
Blessed Damozel had been painted from 
Mrs. Alderling. It’s the lingering earth- 
iness in her that makes the 
So divine.” 

“Yes, that was a great conception. I 
wonder none of the fellows do that kind 
of thing now.” 

I laughed, and said, 7 Well, so few of 
them have had the advantage of seeing 
Mrs. Alderling. And _ besides, Rossettis 
don’t happen every day.” 

“Tt was the period, too. I always tell 
her that she belongs among the later 
eighteen sixties. But she insists that she 
wasn’t even born then. Marion is tre- 
mendously single-minded.” 

“ She has her mind all on you.” 

He looked askance at me. “™ You’ve 
noticed—” 

He suddenly flung his brush from him, 
and started up, with a loudly shouted, 
“Yes, yes! I’m coming,” and hurled 
himself out of the garret which he used 
for his studio, and cleared the stairs with 
two bounds. 

3y the time I reached the outer door 
of the cottage, he was a dark blur in the 
white blur of the fog which had swal- 
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lowed up the cove, and was rising round 
the house-walls from the grass. I heard 
him shouting, “ Marion!” and a faint mel- 
low answer, far out in the cove, “ Hello!” 
and then “ Where are you?” and her an- 
swer, “ Here!” I heard him jump into 
a boat, and the thump of the oars in the 
rowlocks, and then the rapid beat of the 
vars, while he shouted, “ Keep calling!” 
and she answered, “I will!” and ealled, 
“Tlello! Hello! Hello!” 

I made my mental comment that this 
time their mystical means of communi- 
cation was somehow not working. But 
after her last hello, no sound broke the 
white silence of the fog except the throb 
of Alderling’s oars. She was evidently 
resting on hers, lest she should baffle his 
find her by trying to find 
him. I suppose ten minutes or so passed, 
when the dense air brought me the sound 
of low laughing that was also like the 
sound of low sobbing, and then I knew 
that they had met somewhere in the blind 
space. I began to hear rowing again, 
but only as of one boat, and suddenly 
out of the mist, almost at my feet, Alder- 
ling’s boat shot up on the shelving beach, 
and his wife leaped ashore and ran past 
me up the lawn, while he pulled her boat 
out on the gravel. She must have been 
trailing it from the stern:of his. 


IV 

T was abroad when Mrs. Alderling died, 
but I heard that it was from a typhoid 
fever which she had contracted from the 
water in their well, as was supposed. The 
water-supply all along that coast is 
scanty, and that summer most of the 
wells were dry, and quite a plague of ty- 
phoid raged among the people drinking the 
dregs. The fever might have gone the 
worse with her beeause of her overfed ro- 
bustness; at any rate it went badly enough. 
1 first heard of her death from Minver 
at the club, and I heard with still greater 
astonishment that Alderling was down 
there alone where she had died. Minver 
said that somebody ought to go down 
and leok after the poor old fellow, but 
nobody seemed to feel it exactly his of- 
fice. Certainly I did not feel it mine, 
and I thought it rather a hardship when 
a few days after I found a letter from 
Alderling at the club quite piteously be- 
seeching me to come to him. He had 


attempts t¢ 


read of my arrival home in a stray New 
York paper, and he was firing his letter, 
he said, at the club with one chance in 
a thousand of hitting me with it. I 
hesitated a day out of self-respect, or 
self-assertion, and then, the weather com- 
ing on suddenly hot, in the beginning of 
September, I went. 

Of course I had meant to go, all along, 
but I was not so glad when I arrived, as 
I might have been if Alderling had given 
me a little warmer welcome. His mood 
had changed since writing to me, and the 
strongest feeling he showed at seeing 
me was what affected me very like a 
cold surprise. 

If I had broken in on a solitude in that 
place before, I was now the intruder 
upon a desolation. Alderling was living 
absolutely alone except for the occasional 
presence of a neighboring widow—all the 
middle - aged women there are widows, 
with dim or dimmer memories of hus- 
bands lost off the Banks, or elsewhere at 
sea—who came in to get his meals and 
make his bed, and then had instructions 
to leave. It was in one of her prevail- 
ing absences that I arrived with my bag, 
and I had to hammer a long time with 
the knocker on the open door before A\l- 
derling came clacking down the stairs in 
his slippers from the top of the house, 
and gave me his somewhat defiant greet- 
ing. I could almost have said that he 
did not recognize me at the first bleared 
glance, and his inability, when he realized 
who it was, to make me feel at home, 
encouraged me to take the affair into my 
own hands. 

He looked frightfully altered, but per- 
haps it was the shaggy beard that he had 
let grow over his poor, lean muzzle that 
mainly made the difference. His clothes 
hung gauntly upon him, and he had a 
weak-kneed stoop. His coat sleeves were 
tattered at the wrists, and one of them 
showed the white lining at the elbow. 
I simply shuddered at his shirt. 

“ Will you smoke?” he asked huskily, 
almost at the first word, and with an 
effect of bewilderment -in his hospitality 
that almost made me shed tears. 

“ Well, not just yet, Alderling,” I said. 
“ Shall I go to my old room ?” 

“Go anywhere,” he answered, and he 
let me carry my bag to the chamber 
where I had slept before. 
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It was quite as his wife would have 
arranged it, even to the detail of a tri- 
angular portion of the bedding turned 
down as she used to do it for me. The 
place was well aired and dusted and gave 
me the sense of being as immaculately 
clean and fresh as Alderling was not. 
He sat down in a chair by the window, 
and he remained while I laid out my 
things, and made my brief toilet, un- 
abashed by those incidents for which I 
did not feel it necessary to banish him, 
if he liked staying. 

We had supper by-and-by, a very well- 
cooked meal of fried fresh cod and po- 
tatoes, with those belated blackberries 
which grow so sweet when they hang 
long on the canes into September. There 
was a third plate laid, and I expected 
that when the housekeeper had put the 
vietuals on the table, and brought in the 
tea, she would sit down with us, country- 
fashion, but she did not reappear till she 
came with the dessert and coffee. Alder- 
ling ate hungrily, and much more than 
I had remembered his doing, but perhaps 
I formerly had the impression of Mrs. 
Alderling’s fine appetite so strongly in 
mind that I had failed to note his. Cer- 
tainly, however, there was a difference 
in one sort which I could not be mistaken 
in, and that was his not talking. Her 
mantle of silence had fallen upon him, 
and whereas he used hardly to give me a 
chance in the conversation, he now let 
me do all of it. He scarcely answered my 
questions, and he asked none of his own; 
but I saw that he liked being talked to, 
and I did my best, shying off from his 
sorrow, as people foolishly do, and speak- 
ing banalities about my trip to Europe, 
and the Psychological Congress in Gen- 
eva, and the fellows at the club, and 
heaven knows what rot else. 

He listened, but I do not know whether 
he heard much of my clack, and I got 
very tired of it myself at last. When I 
had finished my blackberries, he asked 
mechanically, in an echo of my former 
visit, with a repetition of his gesture 
towards the coffee-pot, “ More?” I shook 
my head, and he led the way out 
to the veranda, stopping to get his pipe 
and tobacco from the mantel. But when 
we sat down in the early falling Septem- 
ber twilight outside, he did not light his 
pipe, letting me smoke my cigarette alone. 


FROM THE DEAD. 
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“ Are you off your tobacco?” I asked. 

“1 don’t smoke,” he answered, but he 
did not explain why, and I did not feel 
authorized to ask. 

The talk went on as lopsidedly as be- 
fore, and I began to get sleepy. I made 
bold to yawn, but Alderling did not mind 
that, and then I made bold to say that 
I thought I would go to bed. He follow- 
ed me indoors, saying that he would go 
to bed, too. The hall was lighted from 
a hanging-lamp and two clear-burning 
hand-lamps which the widow had put for 
us on a small table. She had evidently 
gone home, and left us to ourselves. He 
took one lamp and I the other, and he 
started up stairs before me. If he were 
not coming down again, he meant to let 
the hanging-lamp burn, and I had noth- 
ing to say about that; but I suggested 
concerning the wide-open door behind 
me, “Shall I close the door, Alderling ?” 
and he answered without looking round, 
“T don’t shut it.” 

He led the way into my room, and he sat 
down as when I had come, and absently 
watched my processes of getting into bed. 
There was something droll, and yet mis- 
erable, in his behavior. At first, I thought 
he might be staying merely for the com- 
fort of a human presence, and again, I 
thought he might be afraid, for I felt 
a little creepy myself, for no assignable 
reason, except that Absence, which he 
must have been incomparably more sen- 
sible of than I. From certain ineffectual 
movements that he made, and from cer- 
tain preliminary noises in his throat, 
which ended in nothing, I decided that 
he wished to say something to me, tell 
me something, and could not. But I was 
selfishly sleepy, and it seemed to me that 
anything he had on his mind would keep 
there till morning, at least, and that if 
he got it off on mine now, it might 
give me a night of wakeful speculation. 
So when I got into bed and _ pulled 
the sheet up under my chin, I said, 
“Well, I don’t want to turn you out, 
old fellow.” 

He started, and answered, “ Oh!” and 
went without other words, carrying his 
lamp with him and moving with a weak- 
kneed shuffle, like a very old man. 

He was going to leave the door open 
behind him, but I called out, “I wish 
you’d shut me in, Alderling,” and af- 
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ter a hesitation, he came back and closed 
the door. 
Vv 

We breakfasted as silently on his part 
as we had supped, but when we had fin- 
ished, and I was wondering what he was 
going to let me do with myself, and on 
the whole what the deuce I had come for, 
he said in the longest speech I had yet 
had from him, “ Wouldn’t you like to 
come up and see what I’ve been doing?” 

I said I should like it immensely, and 
he led the way up stairs, as far as his 
attic studio. The door of that, like the 
other doors in the house, stood open, and 
I got the emotion which the interior gave 
me, full force, at the first glance. The 
place was so startlingly alive with that 
dead woman on a seore of canvases in 
the character in which he had always 
painted her, that I could scarcely keep 
from calling out; but I went about, pre- 
tending to examine the several Madonnas, 
and speaking rubbish about them, while 


stoopingly in the midst of them 
like the little withered old man he looked. 

I glanced about for a seat, and was 
going to take that in which Mrs. Alder- 
ling used to pose for him, but he called 
out with sudden sharpness, “ Not that!” 
and without appearing to notice, I 


, 
ne stooc 


found a box, which I inverted, and sat 
down on. 

“Tell me about your wife, Alderling,” 
I said, and he answered with a sert of 
scream : 

‘I wanted you to ask me! Why 
didn’t you ask me before? What did you 
suppose I got you here for?” 

With that he shrank down, a miserable 
heap, in his own chair, and bowed his 
hapless head and cried. It was more 
affecting than any notion I can give you 
of it, and I could only wait patiently for 
his grief to wash itself out in one of 
those paroxysms which come to bereave- 
ment and leave it somehow a little com- 
forted when they pass. 

“T was waiting, for the stupid reasons 
you will imagine, to let you speak first,” 
I said, “but here in her presence I 
couldn’t hold in any longer.” 

He asked with strange eagerness, “ You 
noticed that?” 

I chose to feign that he meant in 
the pictures. “ Over and over again,” 


I answered. 


He would not have my feint. “I don’t 
mean in these wretched caricatures!” 

“Well?” I assented provisionally. 

I mean her very self, listening, look- 
ing, living—waiting!” 

Whether I had insanity or sorrow to 
deal with, I could not gainsay the un- 
happy man, and I only said what I 
really felt: “Yes, the place seems 
strangely full of her. I wish you would 
tell me about her.” 

He asked, with a certain  slyness, 
“Have you heard anything about her 
already? At the club? From that fool 
woman in the kitchen ?” 

“For heaven’s sake, no, Alderling! 

“Or about me?” 

“ Nothing whatever!” 

He seemed relieved of whatever sus- 
picion he felt, but he said finally, and 
with an air of precaution, “TI should like 
to know just how much you mean by the 
place seeming full of her.” 


“ 


” 


“Oh, I suppose the association of her 
personality with the whole house, and 
especially this room. I didn’t mean any- 
thing preternatural, I believe.” 

“Then you don’t believe in a life af- 
ter death?” he demanded with a kind 
of defiance. 

I thought this rather droll, seeing 
what his own position had been, but that 
was not the moment for the expression 
of my amusement. “ The tendency is to 
a greater tolerance of the notion,” I said. 
“Men like James and Royce, among the 
psychologists, and Shaler, among the 
scientists, scarcely leave us at peace 
in our doubts, any more, much _ less 
our denials.” 

He said, as if he had forgotten the 
question, “ They called it a very light 
ease, and they thought she was getting 
well. In fact, she did get well, and 
then—there was a relapse. They laid 
it to her eating some fruit which they 
allowed her.” 

Alderling spoke with a kind of bitter 
patience, but in my own mind I was not 
able to put all the blame on the doctors. 
Neither did I blame that innocently 
earthy creature, who was of no more 
harm in her strong appetite than any 
other creature which gluts its craving 
as simply as it feels it. The sense of 
her presence was deepened by the fact of 
those childlike self - indulgences which 
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Alderling’s words recalled to me. I 
made no comment, however, and he asked 
gloomily, as if with a return of his sus- 
picion, “ And you haven't heard of any- 
thing happening afterwards ¢” 

“T don’t know what you refer to,” I 
told him, “ but I can safely say I haven't, 
for I haven’t heard anything at all.” 

“ They contended that it didn’t hap- 


pen,” he resumed indignantly. “ She 


died, they said, and by all the tests she 
had been dead a whole day. She died 
with her hand in mine. I was not try- 
ing to hold her back; she had a kind of 
majestic preoccupation in her going, so 
that I would not have dared to detain 
her if I could. You’ve seen them go, 
and how they seem to draw those last, 
long, deep breaths as if they had no 
thought in the world but of the work 
of getting out of it. When her breath- 
ing stopped I expected it to go on, but it 
did not go on, and that was all. Nothing 
startling, nothing dramatic, just simple, 
natural, like her! I gave her hand back, 
[ put it on her breast myself, and crossed 
the other on it. She looked as if she 
were sleeping, with that faint color hover- 
ing in her face, which was not wasted, 
but I did not make-believe about it; I 
accepted the fact of her death. In your 
‘Quests of the Occult,’ ” Alderling broke 
off, with a kind of superiority that was 
of almost the quality of contempt, “I 
believe you don’t allow yourself to be 
daunted by a diametrical difference of 
opinion among the witnesses of an oc- 
currence, as to its nature, or as to its 
reality, even ?” 

“ Not exactly that,” I said. “I think 
I argued that the passive negation of one 
witness ought not to invalidate the tes- 
timony of another as to this experience. 
One might hear and see things, and 
strongly affirm them, and another ab- 
sorbed in something else, or in a mere 
suspense of the observant faculties, 
might quite as honestly declare that so 
far as his own knowledge was concerned, 
nothing of the kind happened. I held 
that in such a case counter - testimony 
should not be allowed to invalidate the 
testimony for the fact.” 

“Yes, that is what I meant,” said Al- 
derling. “You say it more clearly in 
the book, though.” 

“Oh. of course.” 
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He began again, more remotely from 
the affair in hand than he had left off, 
as if he wanted to give himself room for 
parley with my possible incredulity. 
“You know how it was with Marion 
about my not believing that I should 
live again. Her notion was a sort of 
joke between us, especially when others 
were by, but it was a serious thing with 
her, in her heart. Perhaps it had ori- 
ginally come to her as a mere fancy, and 
from entertaining it playfully, she found 
herself with a mental inmate that final- 
ly dispossessed her judgment. You re- 
member how literally she brought those 
Scripture texts to bear on it?” 

“Yes. May I say that it was very 
affecting ?” 

“ Affecting!” Alderling repeated in a 
tone of amaze at the inadequacy of my 
epithet. “ She was always finding things 
that bore upon the point. After a while 
she got to concealing them, as if she 
thought they annoyed me. They never 
did; they amused me; and when I saw 
that she had something of the sort on 
her mind, I would say, ‘ Well, out with 
it, Marion!’ She would always begin, 
‘Well, you may laugh!’” and as he re- 
peated her words Alderling did laugh, 
forlornly, and as I must say, rather 
blood-curdlingly. 

I could not prompt him to go on, but 
he presently did so himself, desolately 
enough. “I suppose, if I was in her 
mind at all in that supreme moment, 
when she seemed to be leaving this life 
behind with such a solemn effect of rat- 
ing it at nothing, it may have been a 
pang to her that I was not following her 
into the dark, with any ray of hope for 
either of us. She could not have re- 
turned from it with the expectation of 
convincing me, for I used to tell her that 
if one came back from the dead, I should 
merely know that he had been mistaken 
about being dead, and was giving me a 
dream from his tranee. She once asked 
me if I thought Lazarus was not really 
dead, with a curious childlike interest 
in the miracle, and she was disheartened 
when I reminded her that Lazarus had 
not testified of any life hereafter, and 
it did not matter whether he had been 
really dead or not when he was resusci- 
tated, as far as that was concerned. 
Last year, we read the Bible a good deal 
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together here, and to tease her I pre- 
tended to be convinced of the contrary 
by the very passages that persuaded her. 
As she told you, she did not care for 
herself. You remember that?” 

“ Distinctly,” I said. 

“Tt was always so. She never cared. 
I was perfectly aware that if she could 
have assured life hereafter to me, she 
would have given her life here to do 
it. You know how some women, when 
they are married, absolutely give them- 
selves up, try to lose themselves in the 
behoof of their husbands? I don’t say 
it rightly; there are no words that will ex- 
press the utterness of their abdication.” 

“ T know what you mean,” I said, “ and 
it was one of the facts which most in- 
terested me in Mrs. Alderling.” 

He took up the affair at a quite dif- 
ferent point, and as though that were the 
question in hand. 

“ That gift, or knack, or trick, or what- 
ever it was, of one compelling the pres- 
ence of the other by thinking or willing 
it, was as much mine as hers, and she 
tried sometimes to get me to say that I 
would use it with her if she died be- 
fore I did; and if she were where the 
conditions were opposed to her coming 
to me, my will would help her to over- 
come the hinderance: our united wills 
would form a current of volition that 
she could travel back on against all ob- 
stacles. I don’t know whether I make 
myself clear?” he appealed. 

“Yes, perfectly,” I said. “It is very 
curious.” 

He said in a kind of muse, “I don’t 
know just where I was.” Then he began 
again, “Oh, yes! It was at the cere- 
mony—down there in the library. Some 
of the country people came in; I sup- 
pose they thought they ought, and I 
suppose they wanted to; it didn’t matter 
to me. I had sent for Doctor Norrey, as 
soon as the relapse came, and he was there 
with me. Of course there was the minis- 
ter, conducting the services. He made 
a prayer full of helpless repetitions, which 
I helplessly noticed, and some scram- 
bling remarks, mostly misdirected at me, 
affirming and reaffirming that the sister 
they had lost was only gone before, and 
that she was now in a happier world. 

“ The singing, and the praying and the 
preaching came to an end, and then 


there was that soul-sickening hush, that 
exanimate silence, of which the noise of 
rustling clothes and scraping feet formed 
a part, as the people rose in the hall, 
where chairs had been put for them, 
leaving me and Norrey alone with 
Marion. Every fibre of my frame recog- 
nized the moment of parting, and pro- 
tested. A tremendous wave of will swept 
through me and from me, a resistless de- 
mand for her presence, and it had power 
upon her. I heard her speak, and say, 
as distinctly as I repeat the words, ‘I 
will come for you!’ and the youth and 
the beauty that had been growing more 
and more wonderful in her face, ever 
since she died, shone like a kind of light 
from it. I answered her, ‘I am ready 
now!’ and then Norrey scuffled to his feet, 
with a conventional face of sympathy, 
and said, ‘ No hurry, my dear Alderling,’ 
and I knew he had not heard or seen any- 
thing, as well as I did afterwards when I 
questioned him. He thought I was giv- 
ing them notice that they could take her 
away. What do you think?” 

“ How what do I think?” I asked. 

“Do you think that it happened ?” 

There was something in Alderling’s 
tone and manner that made me, instead 
of answering directly that I did not, 
temporize and ask, “ Why?” 

“ Because — because,” and Alderling 
eaught his breath like a child that is 
trying to keep itself from crying, “ be- 
cause 7 don’t.” He broke into a sob- 
bing that seemed to wrench and tear his 
poor little body, and if I had thought 
of anything to say I could not have said 
it to his headlong grief with any hope 
of assuaging it. “I am satisfied now,” 
he said, at last, wiping his wet face, and 
striving for some composure of its trem- 
bling features, “that it was all a delu- 
sion, the effect of my exaltation, of my 
momentary aberration, perhaps. Don’t 
be afraid of saying what you really 
think,” he added scornfully, “with the 
notion of sparing me. You couldn’t 
doubt it or deny it more completely than 
I do.” ; 

I confess this unexpected turn struck 
me dumb. I did not try to say anything, 
and Alderling went on. 

“T don’t deny that she is living, but 
T can’t believe that I shall ever live to 
see her again, or if you prefer, die to 
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see her. There is the play of the poor 
animal instinct, or the mechanical per- 
sistence of expectation in me, so that 
I can’t shut the doors without the sense 
of shutting her out, or put out the 
lights without feeling that I am leaving 
her in the dark. But I know it is all 
foolishness, as well as you do, all crazi- 
ness. If she is alive it is because she 
believed she should live, and I shall per- 
ish beeause I didn’t believe. I should 
like to believe, now, if only to see her 
again, but it is too late. If you disuse 
any member of your body, or any faculty 
of your mind, it withers away, and if you 
deny your soul, your soul ceases to be.” 

I found myself saying, “ That is very 
interesting,” from a certain force of 
habit, which you have noted in me, when 
confronted with a novel instance of any 
kind. “ But,” I suggested, “why not 
act upon the reverse of that principle, 
and create the fact by affirmation which 


a9 


you think your denial destroys ‘ 


“ Because,” he repeated wearily, “it is 
too late. You might as well ask th 


fakir who has held his arm upright for 
twenty years, till it has stiffened there, 
to restore the dry stock by exercise. It 
is too late, I tell you.” 

“But, look here, Alderling,” I pur- 
sued, beginning to taste the joy of argu- 
ment. “ You say that your will had such 
power upon her after you knew her to be 
dead that you made her speak to you?” 

“No, I don’t say that now,” he re- 
turned. “I know now that it was a de- 
lusion.” 

“But if you once had that power of 
summoning her to you, by strongly wish- 
ing for her presence, when you were both 
living here, why doesn’t it stand to rea- 
son that you could do it still, if she is 
living there and you here ?” 

“T never had any such power,” he re- 
plied, with the calm of absolute tragedy. 
“That was a delusion too. I leave the 
door open, night and day, because I must, 
but if she came I should know it was 
not she.” 


Of course you know your own busi- 
ness, my dear Acton, but if you think of 
using the story of the Alderlings—and 
there is no reason why you should not, 
for they are both dead, without kith or 
kin surviving, so far as I know, unless 


he has some relatives in Germany, who 
would never penetrate the disguise you 
could give the case—it seems to me that 
here is your climax. However, you 
shall be the judge of what it is best for 
you to do, when you have the whole story, 
and I will give it you without more ado, 
merely premising that I have a sort of 
shame for the aptness of the catastrophe. 


I stayed with Alderling nearly a week, 
and I will own that I bored myself. In 
fact, I am not sure but we bored each 
other. At any rate when I told him, the 
night before I intended going, that I 
meant to leave him in the morning, he 
seemed resigned or indifferent, or per- 
haps merely inattentive. From time to 
time we had recurred to the matter of 
his experience, or his delusion, but with 
apparently increasing impatience on his 
part, and certainly decreasing interest 
on mine; so that at last I think he was 
willing to have me go. But in the morn- 
luctant, and pleaded 
with me to stay a few days longer with 


ing he seemed re 


him. I alleged engagements, more or 
less unreal, for I was never on such 
terms with Alderling that I felt I 
need make any special sacrifice to him. 
He gave way, suspiciously, rather, and 
when I came down from my room after 
having put the last touches to my pack- 
ing, I found him on the veranda look- 
ing out to seaward, where a heavy fog- 
bank hung. 

You will sense here the sort of patness 
which I feel cheapens the catastrophe ; 
and yet as I consider it, again, the fact 
is not without its curious importance, 
and its bearing upon what went before. 
I do not know but it gives the whole 
affair a relief which it would not other- 
wise have. 

He was to have driven me to the sta- 
tion, some miles away, before noon, and 
I supposed we should sit down together, 
and try to have some sort of talk befor 
T went. But Alderling appeared to have 
forgotten about my going, and after a 
while, took himself off to his studio, and 
left me alone to watch the inroads of 
the fog. It came on ovex the harbor 
rapidly, as on that morning when Mrs. 
Alderling had been so nearly lost in it, 
and presently the masts and shrouds of 
the shipping at anchor were sticking 
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up out of it as if they were sunk into a 
body as dense as the sea under them. 

| amused myself watching it blot out 
one detail of the prospect after another, 
while the fog-horn lowed through it, and 
the bell-buoy, far out beyond the light- 
house ledge, tolled mournfully. The 
milk-white mass moved landward, and 
soon the air was blind with the mist 
which hid the grass twenty yards away. 
There was an awfulness in the silence, 
which nothing broke but the lowing of 
the horn, and the tolling of the bell, 
except when now and then the voice of 
a sailor came through it, like that of 
some drowned man sending up his hail 
from the bottom of the bay. 

Suddenly I heard a joyful shout from 
the attic overhead. “I am coming! I 
am coming!” Alderling ealled out through 
his window, and then a cry came 
from over the water, which seemed to an- 
swer him, but which there is no reason 
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in the world to believe was not a girlish 
shout from one of the yachts, swallowed 
up in the fog. His lunging descent of 
the successive stairways followed, and 
he burst through the doorway beside 
me, and ran bareheaded down the slop- 
ing lawn. 

I followed, with what notion of help 
or hinderance I should not find it easy to 
say, but before I reached the water’s edge 

in fact I never did reach it, and had 
some difficulty making my way back to 
the house,—I heard the rapid throb of 
the oars in the rowlocks as he pulled 
through the white opacity. 

You know the rest, for it was the 
common property of our enterprising 
press at the time, when the incident 
was fully reported, with my ineffectual 
efforts to be satisfactorily interviewed 
as to the nothing I knew. The oar- 
less boat was found floating far out to 
sea after the fog lifted. 


The Bugle-Call 


BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS 


I, rrom the bed where IT had slept, 


With vagrant dreams the long night through, 


Arose, and to the window crept, 


What time the bugle blew. 


There, in the hollow vault of dawn, 


Across the still November frost, 


IT saw a phantom army drawn, 


And shadow banners tossed. 


The racking drum, the bugle’s blare, 


Grew faint beyon 


the listening wood; 


A spirit climbed the narrow stair, 
I 


And touched me where I stood. 


“What do’st thou 


here? Though drum nor fife 


May lift thy soul to meet the fray, 


Thou too go forth: the sword of life 


Is in thy hand to-day!’ 
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The Dutch Founding of New York 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


CONCLUSION 


I 

N December 10, 1653, “the most 

important popular convention 

that had ever been assembled in 
New Netherland,” to quote Mr. Brod- 
head’s words, met in the Stadt Huys of 
New Amsterdam. That convention—be- 
ing a gathering of representatives of 
the capital city, of the near-by Dutch 
towns, and of the English towns on 
Long Island—was in the way of being 
an impotent parliament: that came to- 
gether not as a governing and law-making 
body, but to remonstrate against the ex- 
isting government, and against the tangle 
of inequitable laws (still farther com- 
plicated by arbitrary edicts) in which the 
colonists were involved. 

What gave that queer little parliament 
its chief significance was the presence, 
for the first time in Dutch councils, of 
English delegates; and the fact that those 
delegates came to the council rightfully, 
as representatives of their fellow-country- 
men legally subject to the government of 
New Netherland, did not make them any 
the less representatives of the race that 
was crowding out the Dutch from their 
holding in the New World. 
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It was at the instance of the English, 
indeed, that the council was convened. 
Long Island had been filling up stead- 
ily with English settlers, and those set- 
tlers took even less kindly than did 
the Dutch to the eccentricities and the 
inefficiencies of the government under 
which they lived. Especially did they 
resent the failure of that government 
to protect them against the many little 
freebooters—of the Thomas Baxter stripe 
—who committed highly annoying rob- 
beries along the borders of the Sound; 
and against the many stray savages who, 
as occasion offered, engaged in little rav- 
agings and murderings of a distasteful 
sort. Also, they had the characteristic 
English longing to be let alone in the 
management of their local affairs. Out 
of which conditions arose among them 
the not unreasonable desire either to be 
taken eare of, or to be given a free hand 
in taking care of themselves. 

In order to talk matters over with the 
Dutch authorities, representatives came 
up from Gravesend and Flushing and 
Newtown; and a conference was held in 
the Stadt Huys (November 26, 1653) to 
consider what could be done “for the 
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welfare of the country and its inhabit- 
ants,” and “to determine on some wise 
and salutary measures” which would 
bring up the Sound pirates with a round 
turn. The Dutch representatives who 
met them—members of the city govern- 


Provincial Council—see 
to grinding some axes of 


ment and of the 


ing their way 
their own, recommended that a general 
should be 


remonstrance ” 


statement of grievances em- 


bodied, as usual, in a 


and that with the remonstrance, also as 
usual, should be coupled a prayer for 
relief. That method of procedure being 


agreed to, an adjournment of a fortnight 
decided that the 
views of the colonists of Long Island and 
of Staten Island might be obtained more 
fully, and that 


was upon: to the end 


a larger number of dele- 
effect, 
that the informal meeting might be raised 
to the dignity of a little Landtag. Stuy- 
relish for 
the English, he declared, 
of rebellion” and of “ contempt 
of his high authority and commission.” 


might be got together; in 


gates 


vesant had no such doings. 


The action of 
‘smelt 


But the popular will was too strong for 


him—or he was too weak to control it, 


which amounted to the same thing—and 
he “ very reluctantly sanctioned the meet- 
ing that he could not prevent.” Accord- 
ingly, on December 10, with an aug- 


mented membership, the council was re- 
Four Dutch 
English towns were represented, and the 


convened. towns and four 


delegates—apparently chosen on a_ basis 
of numerical representation—were ten of 


Dutch and nine of English nativity. 
And all of them, without regard to na- 
tionality, harmoniously were agreed to 
pool their grievances and to go for Di- 
rector Stuyvesant horns down! 

those 
the “ Remonstrance ’ 


Considering how serious griev- 


ances which 
they formulated was couched in extraor- 
That document 
was drawn by one of the representatives 


were, 
dinarily temperate terms. 


from Gravesend, Ensign George Baxter— 
not to be confounded with the 
piratical Thomas—and as the work of an 
Englishman it is all the more remarkable 
for its tone of loyalty to the government 


of TTolland. 


words : 


who is 


The preamble runs in these 


“Composed of various nations 


from different parts of the world, leaving 
and 
voluntarily came under 


at our own expense our country 


eountryvmen, we 


MONTHLY 
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High 
General, 
and 
being made members of one body, sub- 


sovereign 
States 


the 
and 


protection of our 
Mighty Lords the 
whom we acknowledge as our lieges; 


jected ourselves, as in duty bound, to 
the the United 
inces, and all other new orders and ordi 


general laws of Prov- 
nances which by virtue of the aforesaid 
authority 
to the 
privileges of the Netherlands.” 

What the remonstrants did object to, 
and pointedly, was the publication of new 
orders and ordinances which 
disagreeable to the 
still more disagreeable to the freedoms, 
The first and the 
main charge of their remonstrance was 


may be published, agreeably 


customs freedoms grants and 


distinetly 


were customs, and 


of the home country. 


that such orders and ordinances had been 
the Director and Council 
“ without the knowledge or consent of the 
people,” and that the same were 
trary to the granted privileges of the 
Netherland odious to 
every free-born man, and especially so to 
those whom God has placed under a free 
state in newly settled lands, who are en- 


enacted by 


“ 


con- 


government, and 


titled to claim laws, not transcending, but 
resembling as nearly as possible those of 
the Netherlands.” 

Joined with this remonstrance in chief 

which, in effect, was no more than an 
of the fact that 
were denied common right and common 
justices 


assertion the colonists 


minor remonstranece was made 
against the failure of the provincial gov- 
ernment to protect persons and property ; 
against the obligation to obey 
and proclamations of the Director and 
Council, made without the knowledge or 
consent of the people” which “ 
them to loss and punishment through ig- 
norance ” 


“ 


old orders 


subject 


against the “wrongful and 


delay” in confirming land 
patents; against land grants to favored 
individuals “to the great injury of the 
Province ”; and against the appointment 
of officers and magistrates “ without the 
consent or nomination of the people 

contrary to the laws of the Netherlands.” 
In conclusion, the authors of the appeal 
added: “ As we have, for easier reference, 
reduced all our grievances to six heads, 


suspicious 


we renew our allegiance, in the hope that 
satisfaction will be granted to the coun- 
trv according to established justice, and 
all dissensions be settled and allayed.” 
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There is a very marked difference be- 
tween the verbose and mean complain- 
ings of the more famous Remonstrance 
of the year 1649 and the simple direct- 
ness and dignity of this demand for 
obvious rights; and had there been any 
“established justice” for New Nether- 
land—either in the provincial government 
or in the home government—it could not 
have been met, as it was met, 
by a flat refusal all around. 
Stuyvesant made answer to 
it by a general denial, that 
included a particular denial 
of the right of the delegates 
to assemble; and when the 
delegates replied, in turn, by 
an appeal to that natura! 
law “which permits all men 
to assemble for the protec- 
tion of their liberties .and 
their property,” he tersely 
ordered them to disperse 
“on pain of our highest dis- 
pleasure ”: to which lordly 
mandate, by way of a crack- 
er, he added: “We derive 
our authority from God and 
the Company, not from a 
few ignorant subjects; and 
we alone can eall_ the 
inhabitants together.” In Holland, 
when the Remonstrance got there, the 
answer was the same. The Directors 
of the Company wrote to Stuyvesant 
(May 18, 1654) in these terms: “ We are 
unable to discover in the whole Remon- 
strance one single point to justify com- 
plaint. . . You ought to have acted with 
more vigor against the ringleaders of the 
yang. .. It is our express command that 
you punish what has occurred as it de- 
serves, so that others may be deterred 
in future from following such examples.” 
And at the same time the Directors wrote 
to the burgomasters and schepens of New 
Amsterdam commanding “that you con- 
duct yourselves quietly and peaceably, 
submit yourselves to the government 
placed over you, and in no wise allow 
yourselves to hold particular convention 
with the English or others in matters of 
form and deliberation on affairs of state, 
which do not appertain to you; and, what 
is yet worse, attempt an alteration in the 
state and its government.” 

The answer from Holland sustained 


one-half of Stuyvesant’s declaration that 
he derived his authority “ from God and 
the Company ”—so far as the Company 
went, his delegated authority was con 
firmed and sustained. But the other half 
of his declaration did not come out so 
well. A deeade later his draft on divine 
power was returned dishonored; and only 
a turn of chance in his faver prevented 





GOVERNOR STUYVESANT'S BOWERY RESIDENCE 


that draft from going to protest within 
a vear. 

The twist of luck that saved him tem- 
porarily was the conclusion of peace 
(April, 1654) between England and Hol- 
land; and the consequent abandonment 
by Cromwell of his project for pacifying 
the colonial situation—in a_ breezily 
statesmanlike fashion—by annexing New 
Netherland out of hand. Actually, the 
Protector’s annexation scheme came to 
the very edge of being realized. An 
effective naval force was despatched from 
England; the New England colonies— 
Massachusetts alone lagging a little— 
buzzed with eager preparations for the 
fight that they so longed for; and the 
English colonists on Long Island, delight- 
edly bustling to the front, made a fair 
start toward the impending revolution by 
declaring their independence of Dutch 
authority and by setting up a microscopic 
government of their own. And then, just 
as everybody (with the exception of Di- 
rector Stuyvesant) was ready for things 
to happen, the peace was concluded—and 
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nothing happened at all! But it was 
only by a very narrow margin that the 
orders for the seizure of New Netherland 
were countermanded before New Nether- 
land was seized. 

While the war was imminent New 
Amsterdam was in a whirl. Stuyvesant’s 
mental attitude in the premises seems to 
have bordered upon consternation. In 
regard to practical provision for defence 
he wrote: “ We have no gunners, no mus- 
keteers, no sailors, and seareely sixteen 
hundred pounds of powder ”—a statement 
that exhibits in rather a startling fash- 
ion the physical unpreparedness of the 
colony for a long-threatened war. On its 
moral side the situation was worse. The 
Director declared that he did not expect 
“the people residing in the country, not 
even the Dutch,” to back him in the 
fight that was coming on; and added: 
“The English, although they have sworn 
allegiance, would take up arms and join 
the enemy ... to invite them to aid us 
would be bringing the Trojan horse with- 
in our walls.” 

By the Director’s own showing, there- 
fore, it appears that the spirit of loyalty 
in the colony—if such a spirit can be said 
ever to have existed — practically was 
dead, and that the spirit of revolt was 
very much alive. His English subjects— 
almost openly in New Amsterdam, quite 
openly on Long Island—were impatient 
for the coming of their countrymen. His 
Dutch subjects were in a state of sulky 
mutiny that made them more than half 
ready to welcome the coming of anybody 
who would give them a new government 
of any sort—beeause of their moody con- 
viction that any change whatever must 
give them a better government than that 
under which they lived. And it was ail 
quite logical. It was the natural and in- 
evitable outcome of thirty years of con- 
sistent misrule. 

IT 

For my present purpose, it is needless 
to treat at all in detail the last ten years 
of the Dutch domination of New Nether- 
land. Little concessions continued to be 
made to the colonists; large wrongs con- 
tinued to oppress them; there were more 
“remonstrances ”; there was an Indian 
war. Fresh turns produced fresh figures 
in that small kaleidoscope, but the con- 
stituent elements of the figures remained 





unchanged. The essential change came 
from the outside; and even that was but 
the continued, yet always increasing, 
pressure of those forces which had begun 
to operate (as I have already written) 
before the unstable foundation of the 
Dutch colony was laid. With the stead- 
fast persistence of fate inevitable the 
English grip tightened as the English 
cordon closed in. 

By the year 1659 the eastern end of 
Long Island—surrendered by Stuyvesant 
under the terms of the Treaty of Hart- 
ford (1650)—was a vigorous English col- 
ony; and was manifesting its vigor in a 
characteristic English fashion by crowd- 
ing down into the Dutch territory west- 
ward of the Oyster Bay line. That thrust 
at close quarters was not easy to deal 
with. Releases of land were obtained in 
due form by Englishmen from accommo- 
dating sachems in temporary financial 
diffieculties—or in chronic thirst that such 
transactions in real estate would provide 
means for temporarily slaking—and on 
the land thus obtained modest settlements 
were made. Presently, becoming im- 
modest, the settlers of those settlements 
asserted that they were under the juris- 
diction of Connecticut; an assertion that 
produced awkward conflicts of authority, 
no matter how hotly it was denied. 

Up in the north, in the back-country, 
Massachusetts was reaching out to tap 
the Dutch fur trade at its source: calmly 
ignoring the provisions of the Treaty of 
Hartford and claiming as her own all the 
territory between lines running westward 
from three miles south of the Charles 
and three miles north of the Merrimac 
straightaway across the continent to the 
Pacific. The southern line of that hand- 
some claim of everything in sight down 
to sunset crossed the Hudson not far 
from Saugerties; and the kindly inten- 
tion of the claimants was to relieve the 
Dutch of all care of the upper reaches of 
the river, and incidentally to divert from 
New Amsterdam to Boston the bulk of 
the trade in furs. In presenting the mat- 
ter to Stuyvesant for consideration (Sep- 
tember 17, 1659) the commissioners shyly 
urged “we conceive the agreement at 
Hartford, that the English should not 
come within ten miles of Hudson’s river, 
doth not prejudice the rights of the Mas- 
sachusetts in the upland country, nor give 
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any rights to the Dutch there ”; upon the 


strength of which ingenious conception 
they asked that free passage from the sez 


into and through the river should be 
given to the English settlers—“ they de- 
meaning themselves peaceably, and pay- 
ing such moderate duties as may be ex- 
pected in such cases ”—resident upon its 
upper banks. And by way of justifying 
their modest request the commissioners 
drew an airy parallel in free internation- 
al waterways between the Hudson on the 
one hand and on the other the Elbe and 
the Rhine. It is to Stuyvesant’s credit 
that his reply (October 29, 1659) to those 
cheeky commissioners was a flat refusal; 
and that he immediately sent off to the 
Amsterdam Chamber—in order to be in 
a position to back his refusal practically 
—a demand for “a frigate of sixteen 
guns.” That the frigate did not come 
was a mere administrative detail quite 
in the natural order of things. 

By way of completing the English 
cordon, Lord Baltimore’s people were 
pressing the Dutch from the south. The 
Dutch trading-post on the Delaware Riv- 
er—or the South River, as they called 
it—was a losing venture from first to 
last; and onward from the time (1638) 


EXCHANGE 


PLACE ABOUT 1680 


of the planting of the Swedish colony on 
the west shore of the Delaware, on what 
nominally was Dutch territory, the gov- 
ernment of New Netherland was involved 
in snarling difficulties in its efforts to 
maintain its rights. Before the Swedes 
were reduced to approximate order—even 
after their official conquest they con- 
tinued to give trouble—the much more 
serious complications with the English 
colonists of Maryland began. 

Those complications were brought to a 
head by the formal demand (August 3, 
1659) addressed by Governor Fendall, 
Lord Baltimore’s representative, to “ the 
pretended Governor of a people seated 
in Delaware Bay, within his Lordship’s 
Province ” to “depart forth of his Lord- 
ship’s Provinee ”—or to take the conse- 
quences. And Governor Fendall indi- 
cated what the consequences were likely 
to be by adding politely: “or otherwise 
T desire you to hold me excused if I use 
my utmost endeavour to reduce that part 
of his Lordship’s Province unto its due 
obedience under him.” The little am- 
bassador who carried the Maryland gov- 
ernor’s courteous but peremptory letter to 
the Dutch commandant on the Delaware 
delivered it in a “pretty harsh and bit- 
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ter” manner; and emphasized its purport 
by remarking incidentally that, “as the 
tobacco is chiefly harvested,” the people 
of Maryland were quite at leisure for a 
fight. “ It now suits us,” he concluded— 
in what no doubt was meant to be a per- 
suasive spirit—* best in the whole year.” 

But the sporting offer of the Maryland- 
ers to fill in the close season for tobacco 
with a time-killing war did not mate- 
rialize. Their ardor was a little cooled, 
perhaps, by the prompt despatch of re- 
enforcements to the Delaware colony 
from New Amsterdam; and the as- 
sertion of possession was refuted so 
logically—on the ground that Lord Balti- 
more’s patent gave him rights only to 
unseated lands, and therefore excluded 
him from a region colonized by the Dutch 
at least fifteen years before his patent 
was granted—that for the moment their 
claim was shelved. It was by no means 
quieted, however. Until the Dutch were 
squeezed out and done for, the pressure 
of the English upon New Netherland 
from the south was continued with the 
same persistence that characterized the 
pressure of the English upon that un- 
lucky colony from the east and from the 
north. There was no escape from those 
advancing tentacles: behind which, re- 
sistless, was the power of England. It 
was a cuttlefish situation that could end 
in only one way. 

The end would have come sooner, no 
doubt, had the Protector lived a little 
longer or had the Restoration followed 
more quickly upon his death. During 
the intermediate seven years (1653-1660) 
the domestie tribulations of the English 
gave them no time to bother about colo- 
nial extension: they had their hands full 
of matters requiring immediate attention 
at home. But when Charles IT. resumed 
business as a king the would-be ousters 
of the Dutch in America instantly came 
to the front again. 

Lord Baltimore was at the very head 
of the procession. “Charles had hardly 
reached Whitehall,” as Mr. Brodhead 
puts it, “ before Lord Baltimore instruct- 
ed Captain James Neale, his agent in 
Holland, to require of the West India 
Company to yield up to him the lands 
on the south [west] side of Delaware 
Bay.” Lord Stirling was a little less 
prompt; but he made up for his seemly 


delay by an unseemly insistence. In a 
petition to the King (May 31, 1661) he 
set forth that the “Councell for the 
affaires of New England .... in the 
eleaventh year of the raigne of your 
Ma‘* royall Father of blessed memory 
did graunt unto William Earle of Ster- 
lyne, your petitioner’s Grandfather, and 
his heires, part of New England and an 
Island adjacent called Long Island. . . 
That yo" Peticéners Grandfather and 
father, and himselfe their heire, have re- 
spectively enjoyed the same and have at 
their greate costs planted many places 
on that Island; but of late divers Dutch 
have intruded on severall parts thereof, 
not acknowledging themselves within 
your Ma'® allegiance, to your Mat* dis- 
herison and your Peticéner’s prejudice.” 
Wherefore he prayed: “ May yo™ Majestie 
be pleased to confirme unto your Peticén- 
er his said inheritance to be held immedi- 
ately of the Crowne of England, and that 
in any future treaty betweene your royall 
selfe and the Dutch such provision may 
be as that the Dutch there may submitt 
themselves to your Ma'* governem' or 
depart those parts.” Considering that the 
Stirling grant covered what actually was 
Duteh territory, his lordship’s neatest 
turn is his reference to the intruding 
“divers Dutch”; but there is an air of 
easy assurance about his whole petition 
that does credit to even a Scotch earl. 
To Lord Baltimore’s jaunty require- 
ment, cited above, that the West India 
Company should “ yield up to him” the 
lands on the west side of Delaware Bay, 
the Directors gave “a proud answer”: 
to the effect that they “ would use all the 
means which God and nature had given 
them to protect the inhabitants and pre- 
serve their possessions.” But they mani- 
fested less pride, and more alarm, in a 
memorial that they promptly addressed 
to the States-General: praying that a 
protest should be presented by the Dutch 
ambassador in London against English 
aggression; and that a demand should 
be made for the restoration to New Neth- 
erland of the territory that the English 
had “ usurped.” Under instructions from 
their High Mightinesses, the ambassador 
protested and demanded accordingly: 
and with precisely the same practical re- 
sult that would have followed had he 
protested against the flowing of the tides, 
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and had he demanded the cause of tidal 
eccentricities—the moon! 

The Connecticut people, being keen to 
assert what they were pleased to call their 
rights, followed close at Lord Stirling’s 
aggressive heels. Governor Winthrop, on 
behalf of the General Court at Hartford, 
drew up (June 17, 1661) for the King’s 
consideration a “loyal address”: that 
wandered on lightly from expressions of 
loyalty to a specific request for a new 
charter by which his Majesty would as- 
sure them in possession of their territory 
against the Duteh—whom they affably 
described as “ noxious neighbours,” having 
“not so much as the copy of a patent ” 
to the lands which they held. That there 
might be no room for a doubt as to what 
they wanted, they asked in set terms for 
a charter—ecalmly inclusive of the un- 
patented lands of their “ noxious neigh- 
bours ”—that should cover all the country 
“eastward of Plymouth line, northward 
to the limits of the Massachusetts colony, 
and westward to the Bay of Delaware, if 
it may be”; and that their modest peti- 
tion might be presented properly and 
urged effectively they commissioned Gov- 
ernor Winthrop as their agent to carry it 
to England and to lay it before the King. 

In those days passages across the At- 
lantie were taken where they offered. 
Actually, Winthrop went down to New 
Amsterdam — where he was given an 
“honourable and kind reception ’—and 
sailed for England in the Dutch ship De 
Trouw. The Governor was not a dull 
man, and I think that he must have en- 
joyed, in the strict privacy of his inner 
consciousness, the subtle irony of the sit- 
uation: as he courteously accepted his 
“honourable and kind reception” and then 
went sailing eastward under Dutch colors 
—and all the while having in his pocket 
that document which was meant to be a 
knife in the neck of his hosts at New 
Amsterdam and in the neck of the friend- 
ly power under whose flag he sailed. Had 
there been a Colonial Office in those days, 
and had Mr. Chamberlain been at the 
head of it, how he would have relished the 
story which that first colonial agent would 
have had to tell him when he got to land! 


Ill 


In a way, the state of affairs in North 
America in the year 1661 was very like 


the state of affairs in South Africa just 
before “Captain Jim” made his raid. 
It all was on a smaller scale, of course, 
but the facts and the conditions were 
much the same. The Dutch were loosely 
seated in a valuable holding; their rule, 
arbitrary and corrupt, was resented mu- 
tinously by incrowding greedy English 
settlers who nominally were Dutch sub- 
jects; a belt of English colonies—more 
complete than in South Africa — was 
tightening about them; and at the back 
of all the forees working for their de- 
struction was the English government: 
moved by the normal human desire to 
take possession of other people’s valuable 
property; and more deeply moved by the 
instinetive feeling (which had no parallel 
in South Africa) that only by crushing 
the commerce of Holland could England 
become the leading commercial nation of 
the world. 

It was against Dutch commerce that 
the blow was struck which led on quickly 
—and I think fortunately—to the extine- 
tion of the Dutch ownership of New 
Netherland. That blow was the revision, 
very soon after the Restoration, of the 
Navigation Act of 1651. As originally 
framed, the act had forbidden the im- 
portation of goods into England save in 
English ships or in ships belonging to 
the country in which the goods were pro- 
duced. As amended, the act forbade, af- 
ter December 1, 1660, the importation 
or the exportation of goods into or from 
any of his Majesty’s plantations or terri- 
tories in Asia, Africa, or America save 
in English ships of which “the master 
and three-fourths of the mariners at least 
are English.” 

This direct thrust at the commercial 
life of Holland was not lessened in force 
by the Convention agreed upon (Septem- 
ber 14, 1662) between England and the 
United Provinces; rather, indeed, did 
the friction over that Convention tend to 
make matters worse. Mr. Brodhead, in 
his kindly way, asserts that “the Dutch 
fulfilled their stipulations with prompt- 
ness and honor”; but, with all due defer- 
ence to Mr. Brodhead, the Dutch did 
nothing of the sort—as the minutes of 
the Council for Foreign Plantations 
abundantly prove. On August 25, 1662, 
the Council ordered that “some heads of 
remedies ” should be drawn up to correct 

















the abuses incident to “a secret trade 
driven by and with the Dutch for Tobac- 
co of the growth of the English Planta- 
tions, to the defrauding His Mat of his 
Customs and contrary to the intent of the 
Act of Navigation.” On June 24, 1663, 
the Council issued a circular letter to the 
governors of Virginia, Maryland, New 
England, and the West Indian Islands, 
drawing their attention to the “many 
neglects, or rather contempts, of his 
Mates commands for y® true observ- 
ance” of the Navigation Act “through 
the dayly practices and designes sett on 
foote by trading into forrain parts 
both by land and sea as well as unto y® 
Monadoes and other Plantations of y°® 
Hollanders ”; and in an undated docu- 
ment (Trade Papers lvii., 90) giving 
“certaine reasons to prove if the Duch 
bee admitted trade in Virginia it wilbe 
greate loss to the Kings Mat!® and preju- 
dice to the Plantacén,” the fact is stated 
that “there is now two shippes going 
from Zeland to trade there w* if they 
be admitted it wilbe losse to his Mat® at 
least 4000"', w*® by your Lordshipps wis- 
dome may be prevented.” 

All this, and more like it, goes to show 
that the “ promptness and honor” of the 
Dutch in living up to the stipulations of 
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COENTIES SLIP IN THE OLD 
DuTcH TIMES 


the Convention left a little to be de- 
sired on the side of practicality; but 
it also goes to show—since two 
traders are necessary to a trade— 
that the English colonies took an 
active part in whistling the laws 
of their mother-country down the wind. 
This secondary fact is brought out with 
clearness in a report (March 10, 1663) 
upon the South, or Delaware, river 
colony, which contains the pregnant as- 
sertion: “ Trade will come not only from 
the city’s colony but from the English; 
who offer, if we will trade with them, to 
make a little slit in the door, whereby we 
ean reach them overland without having 
recourse to the passage by sea, lest trade 
with them may be forbidden by the King- 
dom of England, which will not allow us 
that in their colony.” In this same re- 
port is the statement: “The English 
afford us an instance of the worthiness 
of New Netherland, which from their 
Colony alone already sends 200 vessels, 
both large and small, to the Islands ”— 
an involved presentment of fact that Mr. 
Brodhead misunderstands, and in his re- 
statement of it perverts into meaning 
that the trade of New Netherland “ with 
the West Indies and the neighboring 
English colonies now [1663] employed 
two hundred vessels annually.” Obvious- 





ly, the two hundred vessels referred to in 
the report hailed from English colonial 
ports; and they are cited to show the 
“ worthiness ”—that is to say, the fitness 
—of New Netherland to take a larger 
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share in the intercolonial trade. But the 
essential fact is clear that the many busy 
little ships then plying in American 
waters, Dutch and- English alike, were 
snapping their topsails at the Naviga- 
tion Act, and that a deal of illegal trad- 
ing was going on through that “ little slit 
in the door.” Mr. Brodhead—in this case 
with absolute correctness — summarizes 
the situation: “The possession of New 
Netherland by the Dutch was, in truth, 
the main obstacle to the enforcement of 
the restrictive colonial policy of Eng- 
land.” And the obstacles which stood in 
the way of England’s colonial policy in 
those days—there is no very marked 
change in these days—had to go down. 
The final diplomatic round between 
England and Holland began in January, 
1664, when the Dutch ambassador in 
London was directed to insist upon a 
ratification by the British government 
of the long-pending Hartford Treaty; 
and so, by a definite settlement of the 
boundary question, clear the air. The 
answer to the Dutch demand certainly 
did settle the boundary question, and cer- 
tainly did clear the air. It came two 
months later (March 12-22) in the shape 
of that epoch-making royal patent by 
which the King gr-nted Long Island (re- 
leased by Lord Stirling) and all the lands 
and rivers from the west side of the 
Connecticut to the east side of Delaware 
Bay to his brother, the Duke of York. 
The actual conquest of New Nether- 
land by the force sent out by the Duke 
of York to take possession of his newly 
acquired property, as I have written else- 
where, was “a mere bit of bellicose eti- 
quette: a polite changing of garrisons, of 
fealty, and of fiags ”; and by way of com- 
ment upon that easy shifting of alle- 
giance I farther have written in these 
general terms: “Under the government 
of the Dutch West India Company, the 
New Netherland had been managed not 
as a national dependency, but as a com- 
mercial venture which was expected to 
bring in a handsome return. Much more 
than the revenue necessary to maintain 
a government was required of the colo- 
nists; and at the same time the restric- 
tions imposed upon private trade—to the 
end that the trade of the Company might 
be increased—were so onerous as ma- 
terially to diminish the earning power of 
Vou. CVI.—No. 635.—93 
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the individual, and correspondingly to 
make the burden of taxation the heavier 
to bear. Nor could there be between the 
colonists and the Company—as there 
could have been between the colonists 
and even a severe home government—a 
tie of loyalty. Indeed, the situation had 
become so strained under this commer- 
cial despotism that the inhabitants of 
New Amsterdam almost openly sided with 
the English when the formal demand for 
& surrender was made—and the town 
passed into British possession, and be- 
came New York, without the striking of 
a single blow.” 


IV 


On the side of ethics, the taking over 
of New Netherland by the English ad- 
mits of differing opinions. Mr. Brod- 
head flat-footedly calls it “ bold robbery.” 
Mr. Asher, himself a Dutchman, regards 
it as the occupation by the English of 
territory that was theirs by right of dis- 
covery, of settlement, and of specific 
grant. For my own part—lacking the 
temerity to pass judgment upon so vexed 
a question—I am content to ignore the 
ethical side of that easy conquest and 
to ground my approval of it on the fact 
that, as things then stood in Europe and 
in America, it was the only practicable 
treatment of an impossible problem; to 
which, with submission, I add my con- 
viction that for all the parties in in- 
terest it was the best substitute for 
a solution possible under the conditions 
which obtained. 

The gain to England was so obvious 
that it need not be discussed. The gain 
to Holland was getting rid of a nettle of 
a colony which—by involving her in an 
outlay of more than a million guilders 
above returns, and by most dangerously 
complicating her relations with her most 
powerful rival—from first to last did 
little but sting her hands. The gain to 
the English colonies in America was an 
immediate enlargement of intercolonial 
trade: with a resultant solidarity of in- 
terests which strongly helped—a little 
more than a century later—to bring about 
their formal union and their definite in- 
dependence. The gain to New Nether- 
land—the essential matter here to be con- 
sidered—was escape from a harsh and 
incompetent government, that crushed 
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trade and that did much to make life 
unendurable, to the fostering care of a 
government that developed trade in every 
direction and that in its treatment of in- 
dividuals erred on the side of laxness. 
Out of that laxness came ill results. 
That the morals of New Amsterdam did 
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end to by an English governor. And the 
farther fact is to be borne in mind that 
opward from the time of that first re- 
form governor there has been in this 
town-—as there conspicuously was not in 
this town during the Dutch period of its 
history—at least an avowed outward re- 











spect for decency 
and for law. I 
do not assert, of 


course, that this ad- 
mirable sentiment 
has shone brilliant- 
ly or steadfastly, or 
that it is not badly 
snowed - under at 
times even now; but 
I do assert that un- 
til we came under 
English rule such 
sentiment __ practi- 
eally did not exist 
at all. Lord Bello- 
mont was the first 
of our governors— 
and this is not to 
east a slight upon 
the excellent reor- 
ganizing work of 
Colonel Nicolls— 
who foreed us to 
put some of our 
worst. sins_ be- 
hind us, and so 








Map OF NEW YORK, 1642 


The upper cross-road is the present Maiden Lane, then called “‘T’ Maagde Paatje”’ 


not improve under English rule is not 
surprising—because New Amsterdam had 
no morals. On the other hand, its im- 
morals—of which its supply was exces- 
sive—developed vigorously, in sympathy 
with its vigorously developing commer- 
cial life. In the last deeade of the 
seventeenth century—what with our pi- 
rates and our slavers and the general 
disposition on the part of our leading 
citizens to ride a hurdle-race over all 
known laws, inckrding tle Ten Com- 
mandments—New York certainly was as 
vicious a little seafaring city as was to 
be found just then in all Christendom. 
But the fact is to be borne in mind that 
the evil state of affairs which developed 
under English government was put an 


set us in the way 
(along which we 
still are flounder- 
ing) to achieve 
that civie  recti- 
tude which was an unknown virtue 
in the Dutch times. 

Having thus, for truth’s sake, set forth 
the development and the curbing of our 
immorals which followed our taking on 
of a new nationality, I 4m free to make 
my final point—the enormous gain in 
material prosperity—in favor of that 
shifting of ownership which changed 
New Amsterdam into New York. When 
the English took over the city (Septem- 
ber 8, 1664) the number of houses in it 
—as shown by Cortelyou’s survey of the 
year 1660—was about 350, and the popu- 
lation was about 1500 souls. An authori- 
tative record has been preserved—in the 
petition of the New York millers and 
merchants against the repeal of the Bolt- 
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ing Act—of exactly what this city gain- 
ed in its first thirty years of English rule. 
The petition states that in the year 1678, 
when the Bolting Act became operative, 
the total number of houses in New York 
was 384; the total number of beef cattle 
slaughtered was 400; the total number of 
sailing-craft (3 ships, 7 boats, 8 sloops) 
was 18; and the total revenues of the 
city were less than £2000. The petition 
farther states that in the year 1694 (there 
is a secondary interest here, in that we 
see what two hundred more years have 
done for us) the number of houses had in- 
creased to 983; the number of beef cattle 
slaughtered (largely for profitable export 
to the West Indies) to 4000; the number 
f sailing-craft (60 ships, 40 boats, 25 
sloops) to 125; and the city’s revenues to 
£5000. 

That statement of fact I conceive to be 
the most striking commentary that can 
be made upon the relative material merits 
of Dutch and of English rule. The sud- 
den prodigious increase of the popula- 
tion and of the commerce of this city 
equally were due to a general easement 
of political and of commercial condi- 
tions: the first impossible while the 
Dutelr domination continued; and the 
second rigorously withheld (of set pur- 


pose or of set stupidity) during the half- 
century that the West India Company be- 
trayed all the interests of New Nether- 
land in order to gain—yet failed to gain 
—its own selfish ends. I hope that we 
may be able to make as good a showing 
in the Philippines at the end of our 
first thirty years. 


But argument for or against that bold 
robbery, or that resumption of vested 
rights—as our two most authoritative 
historians, with a somewhat confusing 
divergence of opinion, respectively de- 
scribe the English acquisition of New 
Netherland—no longer is necessary. As 
I have written, that once burning ques- 
tion became a dead issue in a time long 
past. Whatever were the equities of the 
conflicting Dutch and English claims to 
the most valuable slice of the continent 
of North America, they were quieted 
legally by the Treaty of Breda. And 
they have been quieted ethically—in the 
flowing of,the years since that remote 
diplomatic agreement was executed—by 
the passage of the property in dispute 
away from both claimant races into the 
possession of their descendants: who have 
coalesced into a new race, and who take 
their title from themselves. 


The Blind Men 


(From the French of Charles Baudelaire) 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


Lay-figures, frightful and half foolish; nay, 


OOK on them, O my soul; how strange they are! 


Sleep-walkers in the darkness of the day; 
And their dull eyes look steadfastly afar. 


Not with dejected foreheads they go by, 
Although the foul streets circle them about; 
Their eyes, from which the light has flickered out, 
Turn obstinately upward to the sky. 


They wander thus through the unlimited night, 
Brother of endless silence infinite. 
O weeping city full of laughter, given 


To pleasure up to its last agony, 
I too go stumbling, yet ask helplessly: 
What are these blind men looking for in heaven? 
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When Jove Nods 


CALDWELL 


BY ALICE 


= UT where is the station?” in- 
quired the Judge. 

“ Ain’t none, Dis heah 
is jes a crossing. Train’s bout due now, 
sah; you-all won’t hab long fer to wait. 
Thanky, sah; good-by; sorry you-all 
didn’t find no birds.” 

The Judge picked up his gun-case and 
grip and walked toward his two compan- 
ions waiting on the platform a few yards 
away. Silhouetted against the moonlight 
they made him think of the figure 10, 
for Mr. Appleton was tall and erect, and 
the little Doctor short and circular. 

“Well, boys,” he said, as he joined 
them, “this trip has been jonahed from 
the start. No birds, no weather, and now 
no train. What time is it, anyway?” 
He looked at his watch and whistled. 
“Tlalf past eight! No supper probably.” 

At this the Doctor became very much 
concerned, and discussed the cause of de- 
lay with much earnestness. Mr. Apple- 
ton, submerged in the collar of his over- 
coat, with only the tip of his nose, very 
red and very pointed, visible, remained 
silent. He was indulging in bitter con- 
jecture regarding the sanity of three men 
who would tramp for days over rough 
ground and undergo all manner of dis- 
comfort in order to shoot the tail-feathers 
off one quail. 

At the other end of the platform, seek- 
ing shelter from the wind behind some 
empty barrels, sat a lank countryman. 
His jeans trousers were stuffed into the 
muddy boots, and his overcoat, irides- 
cent and ragged, was buttoned over the 
long beard. When the Judge discovered 
the stranger he interrogated him: 

“ My friend, can you tell me anything 
about the up train? It was due here 
half an hour ago; is it often late?” 

“Give it up,” said the man. 

The Judge waited a moment before 


be ss, 


making another attack. 
“ Are you waiting to take it?” 
“ Not as I know of.” 


HEGAN 


‘Live near here ?” 

“Yep.” 

“ How near?” 

“ Not very fur.” 

The Judge shook his head as he turned 
away. “ Armed neutrality,” he remarked 
to the Doctor. 

Up the road a wavering light appeared, 
and presently a spring-wagon emerged 
from the darkness. 


“i there!” called the Judge. “Can 
you tell us anything about the up 


train?” 

A muffled head was thrust out and a 
boy’s voice answered: “ Yassir; it’s two 
hours late. I heared ’em talkin’ ’bout it 
back to the store.” 

“The store!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
with interest. “ Where is the store?” 

“ Back to Geeville, ’bout four mile. I 
jes come from thar.” 

“Indeed!” said the 
where do you live?” 

“*Bout four mile on.” 

The men exchanged hopeful glances, 
but the Judge shook his head. 

“Tt’s too far to go even for a hot 
supper. Boy, haven’t you anything to 
eat in your wagon?” 

The boy’s smile extended indefinitely 
into the remote regions of the big com- 
forter. “ Yassir!” he said. 

“Well, my son, your fortune is 
made,” exclaimed the Doctor, producing 
a quarter. 

“Name your price,” said Mr. Apple- 
ton, with reckless extravagance. 

“Tt’s oats,” said the boy. “I reckon 
you-all ain’t hungry ’nough to eat them,” 
and with a jerk of the reins and a “ Git 
along, Buck!” he was off into the night, 
a veritable will-o’-the wisp to the hungry 
men on the platform. 

The Judge burst into a_ hearty 
laugh, in which the Doctor joined— 
a laugh which Mr. Appleton thought 
totally out of keeping with the grav- 
ity of the situation. 


Doctor. “ And 
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“ What’s the matter with making a 
fire?” asked the Judge. “There is no 
use standing here letting this Novem- 
ber zephyr count our ribs all night. I'll 
go up the track and see if I can find 
some brushwood.” 

In five minutes a fire was blazing, and 
as the wood snapped and crackled, the 
spirits of the party revived somewhat. 

“Won’t you draw up your rocker and 
be sociable?” called out the Judge to the 
silent figure in the distance. 

The man rose, shook himself, and 
shouldering one of the barrels, came tow- 
ard them. “ This here ‘ll help along,” he 
said, contributing his burden to the bon- 
fire. Then, as if thawed by the warmth 
of his own generosity, he vouchsafed 
the information that he had been wait- 
ing sinee seven o’clock for his old woman, 
who was expected on the up train. 

“lave you had your supper?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Yep; a leetle bacon, an’ some coffee, 
an’ some corn dodger.” 

The eyes of the hunters sparkled. 
Bacon! Corn bread! Coffee! Synony- 
mous terms for nectar and ambrosia. 

“You say you live only a mile away?’ 
asked the Judge, reaching for his hat. 

“ Three-quarters, cross kentry.” 

“Well, see here, my friend,” said the 
Doctor, moving closer to him in his sud- 
den desire for intimacy, “ don’t you think 
we could go over to your house and get 
some supper before the train comes?” 
His voice unconsciously assumed the tone 
he used with babies when coaxing them 
to take medicine. “ You see, we had only 
a slight luncheon at noon, we have been 
tramping all day, and we may not be 
able to get anything on the train. Don’t 
you think you could accommodate us?” 

The stranger stretched himself, and 
then relit his pipe deliberately. “ We 
don’t keep no hotel-tavern,” he said. 

“Of course not,” broke in the Judge, 
fearing to trust the delicate situation to 
any one else. “ You aren’t in the habit 
of furnishing meals. But this is an un- 
usual case. We will just walk over with 
you and get a little substantial food—say, 
what you had for supper. We will make 
it worth your while, and consider it a 
great favor in the bargain.” 

“ Naw, I guess not,” said the stranger, 
in a bored tone. “Hanner ’ud git my 


rags if I took anybody to the house when 
she wasn’t to hum.” 

“But you could explain,” persisted 
Mr. Appleton. 

“You don’t know Hanner,” said the 
man, with deep conviction. 

A silence, born of baffled hopes, fell 
upon the party. Presently the Doctor 
spoke, slowly and pensively: 

“T’d give a dollar for a good bow! 
of soup.” 

“ And duck, canvas-back, with currant 
jelly,” added the Judge, dejectedly. 

Mr. Appleton emerged two inches from 
his collar. “I'd take a good steak,” he 
began, meditatively, lingering over the 
words as if to taste them, “some lobster 
a la Newburg, a bottle of Burgundy, two 
kinds of pie—” 

Pie! The fatal note had been struck. 
The Judge jumped to his feet. 

“Lives there a man with soul so 
dead—” he began, then paused. “ How 
far is it to Geeville?” 

“Four mile,” said the stranger. 

“Well,” continued the Judge, “I am 
going to Geeville, and I am not going 
to walk. There’s a hand-car on the side- 
track over there, and I am going to run 
it to Geeville and get something to eat.” 

The other men looked at him incredu- 
lously. 

“T mean it,” he said, laughing. “We 
can watch for the trains, and easily 
throw it off the track if we see one com- 
ing. Who will go with me?” 

Mr. Appleton and the stranger shook 
their heads, but the Doctor rose as 
promptly as his avoirdupois would per- 
mit. 

They were as eager as boys over their 
adventure. After pushing the car out on 
the main track they made a close in- 
vestigation of its construction, and found 
that they could easily manipulate it. 

“Perfectly simple,” called out the 
Doctor to Mr. Appleton, who was still 
hugging the fire; “ you just stand firmly, 
so, and pump forcibly and regularly. 
Mechanism is perfectly simple; why, I 
could manage her alone.” 

The Judge smiled somewhat quiz- 
zically over his gold-rimmed glasses. 
“All right,” he said, as he jumped 
aboard; “everything is ready. Good-by, 
Appleton; don’t get overheated. Let 
her go, Doctor!” 
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The little car shot down the grade 
with a roar that sounded like a light- 
ning express. 

“ Just a cog loose,” shouted the Judge. 
“ Great, isn’t it?’ 

“ Superb!” cried the Doctor, trying to 
keep his hands on the handles. Clear 
ahead the track stretched in the moon- 
light; on either side the snowy fields 
glistened past, white, crisp, tempting. 
Only once was the silence broken, and 
that was when the Judge remarked that 
it all looked like cocoanut icing. 

In ten minutes they slowed up at the 
deserted little station at Geeville. The 
Doctor’s mustache was white with frost, 
his round cheeks crimson. 

“ That was the finest thing I ever felt! 
he exclaimed, enthusiastically. “ Mag- 
nificent sensation! Why, a child could 
run it,—and such speed!” 





“A fine coast,’ acquiesced the Judge. 
“We can side-track her here, and then 
go forth and try to find. My only fear 
is that in this metropolis of Geeville the 
stores are not open at the dizzy hour 
of nine.” 

They followed the road for a few yards 
and found themselves in the heart of the 
city; on the right was a_ blacksmith 
shop, on the left “the Store,” and for 
the rest unbroken fields. 

While the Judge knocked loudly on 
the store door, the Doctor, shading his 
eyes with his hands, was peering through 
the window. 

“T can see plainly,” he exclaimed, in 
great excitement; “the moonlight shines 
in from the other window right on the 
shelves. There are jars, Judge—jars that 
look as if they might contain jam.” 

While the Judge continued the knock- 

ing, the Doctor 
ran around to the 
other window. 

“Apples!” he 
eried, balancing 
his rotund figure 
on a wheelbarrow 
in order to see. 
“ We certainly are 
fortunate. Can’t 
you wake them?” 

“There’s __evi- 
dently no one to 
wake,” answered 
the Judge, dis- 
consolately. 

The Doctor rose 
gracefully to the 
emergency. “In 
such a ease,” he 
said, as firmly as 
his unstable posi- 
tion would per- 
mit, “I think we 
are justified in 

\ forcing an _ en- 
trance. We can 
leave an ample 
recompense, with 
a note of ex- 
planation, and 
no possible harm 
ean accrue.” 

The Judge 
laughed. “ The 


BEHIND SOME EMPTY BARRELS SAT A LANK COUNTRYMAN end justifies the 
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THE LITTLE CAR SHOT DOWN THE GRADE 


means, eh? Well, tell me, honestly, does 
your professional intuition lead you to 
believe that those jars contain jam ?”’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Tn that case,” continued the Judge, 
“we will break the law, and, if need be, 
the window.” 

Investigation proved, however, that an 
easier entrance could be made by forcing 
the door; so, shoulder to shoulder, they 
gave a concerted push and sent the rusty 
lock flying from the. wood. 

As guilty as two runaway boys, they 
seurried into the store and closed the 
door. A patch of moonlight fell through 
the north window, but the rest of the 
room was in darkness. The Judge, grop- 
ing cautiously forward, felt something 
flap unpleasantly across his face. It was 
something limp, and it hung from the 
ceiling. He put up his hand and felt 
another, and another. He pulled one 
down and took it to the light. It was 
a plaid gingham sunbonnet, closely 
slatted and built with an ample cape. 
The Judge put it on. 

“Tt isn’t wise,” he said, “for the 


Senior Physician of the Millview Med- 
ical College and the Cireuit Judge of 
Mercer County to run any unnecessary 
risk of detection. Will you have one 
on me?” 

They were so pleased with their ap- 
pearance that they were about to perpe- 
trate a cake-walk, when they were spared 
such indignity by an enticing odor. 

“Tt’s sausage,—smoked sausage; I’ve 
never been mistaken in that smell in my 
life,” said the Doctor, as he felt along 
the wall. “I don’t suppose you would 
eare to have a lunch here, and just take 
something back to the others?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Judge, firm- 
ly. “Do you mean to say that you could 
relish these delicacies while your cher- 
ished companions starve by the way? 
Look in your corner and see what you 
ean find. There is nothing over here 
but washboards, brooms, and mops.” 

“Well, sir,” said the Doctor, “I can 
offer you a nice line of dry-goods, chew- 
ing-tobacco, and lamp chimneys. But 
wait! Here are some barrels. Give me 
that tin cup and Ill see if it is cider.” 
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“WILL YOU HAVE ONE ON ME?” 


He drew a small amount of liquid 
from a barrel and held it to his nose. 
“ Vinegar,” he said, in disgust. Then he 
tried the next, and found coal-oil, and 
the next, and found molasses. In the 
mean time the Judge had discovered some 
pink iced cakes in a glass-front box, so 
they dipped these into the molasses and 
pronounced them delicious. 


“Tt is astounding,” commented the 
Doctor, from the depths of his sun- 


bonnet, while the molasses trickled down 
his cuff—“it is astounding how readily 
man reverts to the primitive state.” 
“Prunes!” cried the Judge, in exulta- 
tion; “TI knew we would find something 
And here are cheese and crackers. 
You put the things 


else. 
But we must hurry! 


in this basket while I fix up a note to 
leave with the money. 


” 


After five minutes’ laborious thought 
he wrote the following on a piece of 
brown paper: 


Oh, sir! search not in every nook 
A-looking for a wicked crook; 

If you'll but look within your book, 
You'll find a bill for what we took. 


Leaving this p. p. ec. on the counter, 
the two men, still wearing their sun- 
bonnets and carrying the basket, stole 
noiselessly from the store. 

As they climbed up to the track, they 
came suddenly upon two rough-looking 
men sitting on the hand-car. Evidently 
the meeting was mutually unexpected 
and undesired. The Judge reached in- 
stinetively for his sunbonnet; he was 
facing the moonlight, and had only time 
to see that one of the men was cross- 
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eyed, and the other wore a red handker- 
chief about his neck, before they scurried 
off into the bushes. 

“T guess they thought we were White- 
caps!” said the Doctor, laughing. 

“T wish I’d kept on my bonnet,” said 
the Judge, as he knelt to listen for a pos- 
sible train. 

“Those tramps must have tampered 
with this ear,” declared the Doctor, when 
they were started back to the crossing; 
“it seems to run very differently.” 

The Judge smiled again over his glass- 
es, but saved his breath for the werk be- 
fore him. The trees that had raced past 
before now crawled along with funereal 
deliberation. The Doctor took off his 
coat and mopped his damp brow. The 
work was arduous, but he stood to his 
post valiantly. 

When the first faint flicker of the dis- 
tant bonfire appeared, they worked with 
renewed vigor. What was their conster- 
nation, when the crossing was almost 
reached, to hear a shrill whistle up the 
track! The Doctor involuntarily reached 
for the jam. 

“Slow up there!” shouted the Judge, 
jumping to the ground. The white head- 
light, like a great accusing eye, was beam- 
ing down upon them, and the sound 
of the oncoming train was increasing to 
a roar. 

“Now!” eried the Judge. “ Stand 
close, with your shoulder against the 
other end. Don’t get excited. Both at 
onee—one, two, three!” 

Over the slight embankment crashed 
the ear, and behind it scrambled the 
Judge and the Doctor, the latter with 
sufficient foree from his recent shove to 
send him sprawling into the snow. 

The train slowed up, then came to a 
stand. A man with a lantern helped 
a fat old woman to alight. Then a 
tall, slim figure appeared on the plat- 
form, gesticulating and shouting. It 
was Appleton. 

The Judge helped the Doctor to his 
feet, and they made a dash for the train. 
As he pulled his stout companion up on 
the slowly moving train, he saw a look 
of consternation on Appleton’s high- 
bred features. Turning, he too beheld 
the Doctor. 

That dignified gentleman, coatless and 
hatless, with a bright gingham sun- 
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bonnet hanging down his back, a string 
of sausage encircling his neck, and the 
contents of a jar of jam impartially dis- 
tributed over his person, was engaged in 
a frantic but futile effort to disenga 
himself from the débris. 

The Judge, also breathless and coatless, 
leaned against the door and gave vent to 
uproarious mirth. 

A brakeman passed the trio on the 
platform, and winked significantly at 
Appleton. 

“Yer partners are pretty full, ain’t 
they ?” 

“ No,” said Appleton, in disgust; “ the 
trouble is they are empty.” 


ge 


Three weeks later, at Millview, two 
tramps were being tried for grand lar- 
ceny for stealing a hand-car. The prose- 
cuting attorney, in seathing terms, was 
denouncing the crime to those who com- 
mitted it. He admonished the jury not 
to encourage the increase of lesser crimes 
by releasing men capable of committing 
such offences as they were about to try. 

Over by the stove, with his back to the 
stand, stood a stout, baldheaded man, 
with a doctor’s ease in his hand. He was 
evidently in a perturbed state of mind, 
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for he fidgeted nervously, now warming 
his hands at the stove, now mopping the 
perspiration from his shining brow. 

The Judge, a dignified and uncompro- 
mising dispenser of the law, calmly wait- 
ed the development of the trial. Only a 
close observer would have seen the sur- 
reptitious glances that he gave the two 
prisoners. 
and the 
his throat. 


One of these was cross-eyed, 
other wore a red rag about 
As the prosecuting attorney concluded 
his appeal for the 
Judge gathered up his loose notes, and 


telling conviction, 
leaning forward, began his charge to the 
jury.’ He reviewed the evidence, the fact 
of the crime, the presence of the prison- 
in that locality, their opportunity for 
its commission; then he stated emphati- 
cally the necessity of a strict enforce- 
ment of law, and showed clearly the law 
applying to the offence charged. 

At this point there was a commotion in 
the rear of the court-room. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” shouted the stout 
gentleman, his words exploding like 
bombshells, while he shook his fist vio- 


ers 
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“Tnnocent men! 


outrageous! 


the Judge. 
action! 


lently at 
cowardly 


ous!” 


scandal- 


The Judge rapped sharply for order 
and looked sternly and reprovingly at 


the disturbing element. Then turning 
to the jury, he said: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the prose- 


cuting attorney, in his commendable zeal 
in serving the State, has secured for it 
the unwilling services of these prisoners, 
who toil not, neither do they spin. He has, 
however, neglected one point, namely, fo 
show the value of the hand-car alleged to 
have absence of such 
proof it would be impossible for you, or 
for me, to say that the defendants have 
been guilty of grand larceny as charged 
in the indictnmrent. You are, therefore, 
directed to find the defendants not guilty. 
Mr. Sheriff, discharge the prisoners, and 
adjourn the court.” 

Five minutes later, 
left the court-house, the Doctor was wait- 
ing for him. “ Judge,” he said, and his 
tone was an apology, “they’re on me. 
What will you have ?” 


been stolen. In 


when the Judge 


Violet 


BY FRANK 


N this white world of wonder 
All wrapt in silence deep, 
Shut in her palace under 
The snow she lies asleep; 
And she shall only waken 
When lyrics sweet and clear 
Out of the trees are shaken, 
And April’s here. 


DEMPSTER 


SHERMAN 


Glimpses of grass and gleams of 
The golden sunlight bring 
Visions of joy and dreams of 
The miracle of Spring: 
She sees the shining faces 
Of buds and leaves appear, 
Lighting the shadowed spaces 


With April’s here! 


Then, O the nameless rapture 


Of that warm touch at last, 
When April comes to capture 
And hold her fragrance fast! 


The dream of winter 


broken, 


Behold her, blue and dear, 
Shy Violet, sure token 
That April’s here! 
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BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART XI 


CHAPTER XXIII 
T was midnight in the little inn at 
Charnex. The rain, which for so 
many nights in this miserable June 
had been beating down upon the village, 
had at last passed away. The night was 
clear and still, a night when the voice 
of mountain torrents, far distant, might 
reach the ear suddenly,—sharply pure,— 

from the very depths of silence. 

Julie was in bed. She had been scarce- 
ly aware of her maid’s help in undress- 
ing. The ordinary life was as it were 
suspended. Two scenes floated alternate- 
ly before her,—one the creation of mem- 
ory, the other of imagination; and the 
second was if possible the more vivid, 
the more real of the two. Now, she saw 
herself in Lady Henry’s drawing-room; 
Sir Wilfrid Bury and a white-haired Gen- 
eral were beside her. The door opened, 
and Warkworth entered,—young, hand- 
some, soldierly, with that boyish conquer- 
ing air, which some admired, and others 
disliked. His eyes met hers, and a glow 
of happiness passed through her. 

Then, at a stroke, the London drawing- 
room melted away. She was in a low 
bell-tent. The sun burned through its 
sides; the air was stifling. She stood 
with two other men and the doctor be- 
side the low camp-bed; her heart was 
wrung by every movement, every sound; 
she heard the clicking of the fan in the 
doctor’s hands; she saw the flies on the 
poor damp brow.— 

And still she had no tears. Only, 
existence seemed to have ended in a 
gulf of horror, where youth and cour- 
age, repentance and high resolve, love 
and pleasure, were all buried and anni- 
hilated together.— 

That poor girl upstairs! It had not 
been possible to take her home. She was 
there with nurse and doctor, her mother 
hanging upon every difficult breath. The 


attack of diphtheria had left a weakened 
heart and nervous system; the shock had 
been cruel; and the doctors could promise 
nothing for the future. 

“ Mother,—mother! .. . dead!” 

The ery echoed in Julie’s ears. It 
seemed to fill the old low-ceiled room 
in which she lay. Her fancy, preter- 
naturally alive, heard it thrown back 
from the mountains outside,—returned 
to her in wailing from the infinite 
depths of the lake. She was conscious 
of the vast forms and abysses of na- 
ture, there in the darkness, beyond the 
walls of her room, as something hos- 
tile, implacable. 

. . And while he lay there, dead, un- 
der the tropical sand, she was still liv- 
ing and breathing here, in this old 
Swiss inn,—Jacob Delafield’s wife—at 
least in name. 

There was a knock at her door. At 
first she did not answer it. It seemed to 
be only one of the many dream-sounds 
which tormented her nerves. Then it 
was repeated. Mechanically she said, 
“Come in!” 

The door opened, and Delafield, car- 
rying a light, which he shaded with his 
hand, stood on the threshold. 

“May I come and talk to you?” he 
said, in a low voice.—“I know you are 
not sleeping.” 

It was the first time he had entered 
his wife’s room. Through all her misery 
Julie felt a strange thrill as her hus- 
band’s face was thus revealed to her 
—brightly illuminated—in the loneli- 
ness of the night. Then the thrill pass- 
ed into pain, the pain of a new and 
sharp perception. 

Delafield, in truth, was some two or 
three years younger than. Warkworth. 
But the sudden impression on Julie’s 
mind, as she saw him thus, was of a man 
worn and prematurely aged,—markedly 
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older and graver since their mar- 
riage, since that memorable evening by the 
side of Como, when, by that moral power 
of which he seemed often to be the mere 
channel and organ, he had overcome her 
own will, and linked her life with his. 

She looked at him in a kind of terror. 
Why was he so pale—an embodied grief? 
Warkworth’s death mortal 
stroke for him. 


even 


was not a 

He came closer; and still Julie’s eyes 
held him. Was it her fault, this—this 
shadowed countenance, these suggestions 
of a dumb strain and conflict, which not 
even his strong youth could bear without 
betrayal? Her heart cried out, first in a 
tragic impatience ;—then it melted with- 
in her—strangely—she knew not how. 

She sat up in bed, and held out her 
hands. He thought of that evening in 
Heribert Street, after Warkworth had 
left her,—when she had been so sad, and 
vet The same yearning, the 
same piteous agitation, was in her at- 
titude now. 

He knelt down beside the bed, and put 
round her. She clasped her 
hands about his neck, and hid her face 
on his shoulder. There ran through her 
the first long shudder of weeping. 

“He was so young,” he heard her say 
through sobs,—“ 

He 
hair tenderly. 


“He died 


so docile. 


nis arms 


so young!” 
raised his hand and touched her 
country,” he 
said, commanding with diffi- 
eulty. “And you for him—like 
this. I can’t pity him so much.” 

“You thought ill of him—TI know you 
did;’”—she spoke between deep sobbing 
breaths. “ But he wasn’t—he wasn’t a 
bad man.” 

She fell back on her pillow, and the 
tears rained down her cheeks. 

Delafield kissed her hand in silence. 

“Some day—I’ll tell you,” she said, 
brokenly. 

“ Yes,—you 
help us both.” 

“T’ll prove to you—he wasn’t vile. 
When—when he proposed that—to me— 
he was distracted. So was I. How could 
he break off his engagement? Now you 
see—how she loved him. But we couldn’t 
part—we couldn’t say good-by. It had 
all come on us unawares. We wanted 


his 
voice 


serving 
his 


grieve 


shall tell me. It would 


to belong to each other—just for two 
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days—and then part forever. Oh!—T'll 
tell you—” 

“You shall tell me all—here!” he said, 
firmly, crushing her delicate hands in his 
own, against his breast, so that she felt 
the beating of his heart. 

“Give me my hand. I'll you 
his letter,—his last letter to me,”—and 
trembling, she drew from under her pil- 
low that last scrawled letter, written 
from the squalid hotel near the Gare 
de Sceaux. 

No sooner, however, had she placed it 
in Delafield’s hands than she was con- 
scious of new forces of feeling in herself, 
which robbed the act of its simplicity. 
She had meant to plead her lover’s cause 
and her own with the friend who was 
nominally her husband. Her action had 
been a cry for sympathy, as from one 
soul to another. 

3ut as Delafield took the letter and 
began to read, her pulses began to flutter 
strangely; she recalled the phrases of 
passion which the letter contained; she 
became conscious of new fears, new com- 
punctions. 

For Delafield too the moment was one 
of almost intolerable complexity. This 
tender intimacy of night,—the natural 
intimacy of husband and wife; this 
sense, which would not be denied, how- 
ever sternly he might hold it in check, 
of her dear form beside him; the little 
refinements and self-revelations of a wo- 
man’s room; his half-rights towards her, 
appealing at once to love and to the 
memory of that solemn pledge by which 
he had won her,—what man who deserved 
the neme but must be conscious, tem- 
pestuously conscious, of such thoughts 
and facts? 

And then, wrestling with these smarts, 
these impulses, belonging to the natural 
physical life, the powers of the moral 
being,—compassion, self-mastery, gener- 
osity,—while strengthening and directing 
all, the man of faith was poignantly 
aware of the austere and tender voices 
of religion. 

Amid this play of influences, he read 
the letter, still kneeling beside her, and 
holding her fingers clasped in his. She 
had closed her eyes and lay still, save 
for the occasional tremulous movement 
of her free hand, which dried th 
tears on her cheek. 


show 
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“Thank you,” he said at last, with a 
voice that wavered, as he put the letter 
down,—“ thank you! It was good of you 
to let me see it. It changes all my 
thoughts of him henceforward. If he 
had lived—” 

“But he’s dead!—he’s dead!” cried 
Julie, in a sudden agony, wrenching her 
hand from his, and burying her face 
in the pillow—“ just when he wanted to 
live-—Oh my God—my God !—No, there’s 
no God!—nothing that cares—that takes 
any notice.” 

She was shaken by deep convulsive 
weeping. Delafield soothed her as best 
he could. And presently she stretched 
out her hand with a quick piteous ges- 
ture and touched his face. 

“You too—what have I done to you! 
How you looked,—just now! I bring 
a eurse,—why did you want to mar- 
ry me?’ I ean’t tear this out of my 
heart—I can’t!” 

And again she hid herself from him. 
Delafield bent over her. 

“Do you imagine that I should be 
poor-souled enough to ask you?” 

Suddenly !—a wild feeling of revolt 
ran through Julie’s mind. The loftiness 
of his mood chilled her. An attitude 
more weakly, passionately human, a more 
selfish pity for himself, would in truth 
have served him better. Had the pain 
of the living man escaped his control, 
avenging itself on the supremacy that 
death had now given to the lover,—Dela- 
field might have found another Julie in 
his arms. As it was, her husband seemed 
to her perhaps less than man, in being 
more; she admired unwillingly; and her 
stormy heart withdrew itself. 

When at last she controlled her weep- 
ing, and it became evident to him that 
she wished once more to be alone, his 
sensitiveness perfectly divined the secret 
reaction in her. He rose from his place 
beside her, with a deep involuntary sigh. 
She heard it; but only to shrink away. 

“You will sleep a little?’ he said, 
looking down upon her. 

“T will try, mon ami.” 

“Tf you don’t sleep, and would like 
me to read to you, call me. I am in the 
next room.” 

She thanked him faintly, and he went 
away. At the door he paused, and came 
back again. 
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“ To-night,” — he hesitated, — “ while 
the doctors were here, I ran down to 
Montreux by the short path,—and tele- 
graphed. The consul at Zanzibar is an 
old friend of mine. I asked him for 
more particulars at once,—by wire. But 
the letters can’t be here for a fortnight.” 

“T know. You’re very, very good.” 


Hour after hour Delafield sat motion- 
less in his room, till “ high in the Velais 
depths profound ”—he “saw the morn- 
ing break.” 

There was a little baleony at his com- 
mand, and as he noiselessly stepped out 
upon it, between three and four o’clock, 
he felt himself the solitary comrade of 
the mist-veiled lake, of those high rosy 
mountains on the eastern verge, the first 
throne and harbor of the light,—of the 
lower forest-covered hills, that “ took the 
morning” one by one, in a glorious and 
golden succession. All was fresh, austere, 
and vast,—the spaces of the lake; the 
distant hollows of high glaciers filled 
with purple shadow; the precipices of the 
Rochers de Naye, where the new snow 
was sparkling in the sun; the cool wind 
that blew towards him from the gates 
of Italy, down the winding recesses of 
that superb valley which has been a 
thoroughfare of nations from the _ be- 
ginning of time. 

Not a boat on the wide reaches of the 
lake; not a voice or other sound of hu- 
man toil, either from the vineyards be- 
low or the meadows above. Meanwhile 
some instinct, perhaps also some faint 
movements in her room, told him that 
Julie was no less wakeful than himself. 
And was not that a low voice in the room 
above him ’—the trained voice and foot- 
steps of a nurse? Ah! poor little heiress, 
—she too watched with sorrow. 

A curious feeling of shame, of self- 
depreciation, crept into his heart. Surely 
he himself of late had been lying down 
with fear and rising up with bitterness? 
Never a day had passed since they had 
reached Switzerland but he, a man of 
strong natural passions, had bade himself 
face the probable truth that, by a kind of 
violence, he had married a woman who 
would never love him,—had taken ir- 
revocably a false step, only too likely 
to be fatal to himself, intolerable to her. 

Nevertheless, steeped as he had been 
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in sadness, in foreboding, and—during 
this bygone night—in passionate envy of 
the dead yet beloved Warkworth, he had 
never been altogether unhappy. That 
mysterious //,—that other divine self of 
the mystic,—God,—the enwrapping shel- 
tering force—had been with him always. 
It was with him now,—it spoke from the 
mysterious color and light of the dawn. 

How, then, could he ever equal Julie 
in experience, in the true and poignant 
feeling of any grief whatever? His mind 
was in a strange, double state. It was 
like one who feels himself unfairly pro- 
tected by a magic armor; he would al- 
most throw it aside in a _ remorseful 
eagerness to be with his brethren, and 
as his brethren, in the sore weakness and 
darkness of the human combat: and then 
he thinks of the hand that gave the 
shield, and his heart melts in awe— 

“ Friend of my soul—and of the world 
—make me thy tool—thy instrument! 
Thou art Love!—speak through 
draw her heart to 


me!— 


mine. 


At last, knowing that there was no 
sleep in him, and realizing that he had 
brooded enough, he made his way out of 
the hotel, and up through the fresh and 
dew-drenched meadows, where the hay- 
makers were just appearing, to the Les 
Avants stream. A plunge into one of 
its cool basins retempered the whole man. 
He walked back through the scented field- 
paths, resolutely restraining his mind 
from the thoughts of the night, hammer- 
ing out, indeed, in his head a scheme for 
the establishment of small holdings on 
certain derelict land in Wiltshire belong- 
ing to his cousin. 

As he was descending on Charnex, 
he met the postman, and took his letters. 
One among them, from the Duke of 
Chudleigh, contained a most lamentable 
account of Lord Elmira. The father and 


son had returned to England, and an 
angry inclement May had brought a 


touch of pneumonia to add to all the 
lad’s other woes. In itself it was not 
much,—was indeed passing away. “ But 
it has used up most of his strength,” said 
the Duke, “and you know whether he 
had any to waste. Don’t forget him. He 
constantly thinks and talks of you.” 
Delafield restlessly wondered when he 
could get home. But he realized that 
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Julie would now feel herself tragically 
linked to the Moffatts; and how could 
he leave her? He piteously told himself 
that here, and now, was his chance with 
her. As he bore himself now towards 
her, in this hour of her grief for Wark- 
worth, so, perhaps, would their future be. 

Yet the claims of kindred were strong. 
He suffered much inward distress as he 
thought of the father and son, and their 
old touching dependence upon _ him. 
Chudleigh, as Jacob knew well, was him- 
self ineurably ill. Could he long sur- 
vive his poor boy? 

And so that other thought, which 
Jacob spent so much ingenuity in avoid- 
ing, rushed upon him unawares. The 
near, inevitable expectation of the famous 
dukedom, which in the ease of almost 
any other man in England must at least 
have quickened the blood with a natural 
excitement, produced in Delafield’s mind 
a mere dull sense of approaching tor- 
ment. Perhaps there was something non- 
sane in his repulsion, something that 
linked itself with his father’s “ queer- 
ness,” or the bigotry and fanaticism of 
his grandmother the Evangelical Duch- 
ess, with her “swarm of parsons,” as Sir 
Wilfrid remembered her. The oddity, 
which had been violent or brutal, in ear- 
lier generations, showed itself in him, 
one might have said, in a radical trans- 
position of values, a singularity of cri- 
terion, which the ordinary robust Eng- 
lishman might very well dismiss with 
impatience as folly or cant. 

Yet it was neither. And the feeling 
had in truth its own logic and history. 
He had lived from his youth up among 
the pageants of rank and _ possession. 
They had no glamour for him; he re- 
alized their burdens, their ineffectiveness 
for all the more precious kinds of happi- 
ness,—how could he not, with these two 
forlorn figures of Chudleigh and his boy 
always before him? As for imagination 
and poetry, Delafield, with a mind that 
was either positive or mystical, — the 
mind, one might say, of the land-agent 
or the saint.—failed to see’ where they 
came in. Finally tradition no doubt 
carries a thrill. But what thrill is there 


in the mere possession of a vast number 
of acres of land, of more houses, new 
and old, than any human being can pos- 
sibly live in, of more money than any 
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reasonable man can ever spend, and more 
responsibilities than he can ever meet? 
Such things often seemed to Delafield 
pure calamity,—mere burdens upon life 
and breath. That he could and must be 
forced, some time, by law and custom to 
take them up, was ‘nothing but a so- 
cial barbarity. 

Mingled with all which, of course, was 
his passionate sense of spiritual democ- 
racy. To be throned apart, like a divine 
being, surrounded by the bought homage 
of one’s fellows, and possessed of more 
power than a man can decently use, was 
a condition which excited in Delafield the 
same kind of contemptuous revolt that 
it would have excited in St. Francis. 
“ Be not ye called master ;’—a Christian 
even of his transcendental and _hetero- 
dox sort, if he were a Christian, must 
surely hold these words in awe,—at least 
so far as concerned any mastery of the 
external or secular kind. To masteries 
of another order the saint has never 
been disciplined. 

As he once more struck the village 
street, this familiar whirl of thoughts 
was buzzing in Delafield’s mind, pierced, 
however, by one sharper and newer. 
Julie! Did he know, had he ever dared 
to find out, how she regarded this future 
which was overtaking them? She had 
tried to sound him; she had never re- 
vealed herself. 

In Lady Henry’s house he had often 
noticed in Julie that she had an 
imaginative tenderness for rank or 
great fortune. At first it had seem- 
ed to him a woman’s natural romanti- 
cism; then he explained it to himself 
as closely connected with her efforts to 
serve Warkworth. 

But suppose he were made to feel that 
there, after all, lay her compensation? 
She had submitted to a loveless marriage, 
and lost her lover; but the dukedom was 
to make amends. He knew well that 
it would be so with nine women out 
of ten. But the bare thought that it 
might be so with Julie maddened him. 
He, then, was to be for her in the fu- 
ture the mere symbol of the vulgarer 
pleasures and opportunities; while Wark- 
worth held her heart ? 

Nay! 

He stood still, strengthening in him- 
self the glad and sufficient answer. She 


had refused him twice!—knowing all his 
circumstances. At this moment he 
adored her doubly for those old rebuffs. 


Within twenty-four hours Delafield 
had received a telegram from his friend 
at Zanzibar. For the most part it re- 
capitulated the news already sent to 
Cairo, and thence transmitted to the Eng- 
lish papers. But it added the informa- 
tion that Warkworth had been buried 
in the neighborhood of a village on the 
caravan route to Mokembé, and that 
special pains had been taken to mark 
the spot. And the message concluded: 
“Fine fellow. Hard luck. Everybody 
awfully sorry here.” 

These words brought Delafield a sud- 
den look of passionate gratitude from 
Julie’s dark and sunken eyes. She rest- 
ed her face against his sleeve, and pressed 
his hand. 

Lady Blanche also wept over the tele- 
gram, exclaiming that she had always 
believed in Henry Warkworth; and now, 
perhaps, those busybodies who at Simla 
had been pleased to concern themselves 
with her affairs and Aileen’s would see 
cause to be ashamed of themselves. 

To Delafield’s discomfort, indeed, she 
poured out upon him a stream of con- 
fidences he would have gladly avoided. 
He had brought the telegram to her sit- 
ting-room. In the room adjoining it 
vas Aileen, still, according to her mo- 
ther’s account, very ill, and almost 
speechless. Under the shadow of such 
a tragedy it seemed to him amazing that 
a mother could find words in which to 
tell her daughter’s story to a compara- 
tive stranger. Lady Blanche appeared 
to him an ill-balanced and foolish wo- 
man, a prey on the one hand to various 
obscure jealousies and antagonisms—and 
on the other to a romantic and senti- 
mental temper which, once roused, gloried 
in despising “the world,”—by which she 
generally meant a very ordinary degree 
of prudence. 

She was in chronic disagreement, it 
seemed, with her daughter’s guardians, 
and had been so from the first moment of 
her widowhood, the truth being that she 
was jealous of their legal powers over 
Aileen’s fortune and destiny, and deter- 
mined notwithstanding to have her own 
way with her own child. The wilfulness 
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and caprice of the father, which had 
taken such strange and desperate forms 
in Rose Delaney, appeared shorn of all 
its attraction and romance in the smaller, 
more conventional, and meagre egotisms 
of Lady Blanche. 

And yet in her own way she was full 
of heart. She lost her head over a love- 
affair. She could deny Aileen noth- 
ing. That was what her casual Indian 
acquaintances meant by ealling her 
“sweet.” When Warkworth’s attentions, 
pushed with an ardor which would have 
driven any prudent mother to an in- 
stant departure from India, had made a 
timid and charming child of eighteen 
the talk of Simla, Lady Blanche, excited 
and dishevelled,—was it her personal un- 
tidiness which accounted for the other 
epithet of “quaint,” which had floated 
to the Duchess’s ear, and been by her re- 
ported to Julie?—refused to break her 
daughter’s heart. Warkworth, indeed, 
had begun long before by flattering the 
mother’s vanity and sense of possession; 
and she now threw herself hotly into his 
cause as against Aileen’s odious trustees. 

They of course always believed the 
worst of everybody. As for her, all she 
wanted for the child was a good hus- 
band. Was it not better, in a world of 
fortune-hunters, that Aileen, with her 
half-million, should marry early? Of 
money, she had, one would think, 
enough!—it was only the greed of cer- 
tain persons which could possibly de- 
sire more. Birth? The young man was 
honorably born, good-looking, well-man- 
nered. What did you want more? She 
accepted a democratic age; and _ the 
obstacles thrown by Aijileen’s guardi- 
ans in the way of an immediate engage- 
ment between the young people appeared 
to her, so she declared, either vulgar 
or ridiculous. 

Well! — poor lady, she had suffered 
for her whims. First of all, her levity 
had perceived with surprise and terror 
the hold that passion was taking on the 
delicate and sensitive nature of Aileen. 
This young girl, so innocent and spotless 
in thought, so virginally sweet in man- 
ner, so guileless in action, developed a 
power of loving, an absorption of the 
whole being in the beloved, such as our 
modern world but rarely sees. 

She lived, she breathed for Warkworth. 


Her health, always frail, suffered from 
their separation. She became a thin 
and frail vision,—a “ gossamer girl” in- 
deed. The ordinary life of travel and 
society lost all hold upon her; she passed 
through it in a mood of weariness and 
distaste, that was in itself a danger to 
vital force. The mother became des- 
perately alarmed, and made a number of 
flurried concessions. Letters at any rate 
should be allowed, in spite of the guar- 
dians, and without their knowledge. Yet 
each letter caused emotions which ran 
like a storm-wind through the child’s 
fragile being, and seemed to exhaust the 
young life at its source. Then came the 
diphtheria, acting with poisonous effect 
on a nervous system already overstrained. 

And in the midst of the mother’s anx- 
ieties there burst upon her the sudden 
incredible tale that Warkworth, to whom 
she herself was writing regularly, and to 
whom Aileen from her bed was sending 
little pencilled notes, sweetly meant to 
comfort a sighing lover, had been en- 
tangling himself in London with an- 
other!—a Miss Le Breton, positively a 
nobody, as far as birth and position were 
concerned, the paid companion of Lady 
Henry Delafield, and yet, as it appeared, 
a handsome, intriguing, unscrupulous 
huzzy, just the kind of hawk to snatch 
a morsel from a dove’s mouth,—a wo- 
man, in fact, with whom a little bread- 
and-butter girl like Aileen might very 
well have no chance. 

Emily Lawrence’s letter, in the tone 
of the candid friend, written after her 
evening at Crowborough House, had 
roused a mingled anguish and fury in the 
mother’s breast. She lifted her eyes 
from it to look at Aileen, propped up in 
bed, her head thrown back against the 
pillow, and her little hands closed hap- 
pily over Warkworth’s letters; and she 
went straight from that vision to write 
to the traitor. 

The traitor defended and excused him- 
self by return of post. He implored her 
to pay no attention to the calumnious 
distortion of a friendship which had al- 
ready served Aileen’s interests no less 
than his own. It was largely to Miss 
Le Breton’s influence that he owed the 
appointment which was to advance him 
so materially in his career. At the same 
time he thought it would be wise if Lady 
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Blanche kept not only the silly gossip 
that was going about, but even this true 
and innocent fact, from Aileen’s know- 
ledge. One never knew how a girl would 
take such things, and he would rather ex- 
plain it himself at his own time. 

Lady Blanche had to be content. And 
meanwhile the glory of the Mokembé 
appointment was a strong factor in 
Aileen’s recovery. She exulted over it 
by day and night; and she wrote—the 
letters of an angel! 

The mother watched her writing them 
with mixed feelings. As to Warkworth’s 
replies, which she was sometimes allowed 
to see, Lady Blanche, who had been a 
susceptible girl, and the heroine of sev- 
eral “affairs,” was secretly and strongly 
of opinion that men’s love-letters, at any 
rate, were poor things nowadays, com- 
pared with what they had been. 

But Aileen was more than satisfied 
with them. How busy he must be!— 
and with such important business. Poor 
harassed darling!—how good of him to 
write her a word, to give her a thought! 


And now Lady Blanche beheld her 
child crushed and broken, a nervous 
wreck, before her life had truly begun. 
The agonies which the mother endured 
were very real, and should have been 
touching. But she was not a touching 
person. All her personal traits—her red- 
rimmed eyes, her straggling hair, the 
slight disagreeable twist in her nose and 
mouth—combined with her signal lack 
of dignity and reticence to stir the im- 
patience rather than the sympathy of 
the bystander. 

“ And mamma was so fond of her!” 
Julie would say to herself sometimes 
in wonder, proudly contrasting the wild 
grace and originality of her disgraced 
mother with the awkward slipshod ways 
of the sister who had remained a 
great lady. 

Meanwhile Lady Blanche was indeed 
perpetual'y conscious of her strange 
niece, »- —etually thinking of the story 
her brothers had told her, perpetually 
trying to recall the sister she had lost 
so young, and then turning from all such 
things to brood angrily over the Lawrence 
letter, and the various other rumors 
which had reached her of Warkworth’s 
relations to Miss Le Breton. 
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What was in the woman’s mind now? 
She looked pale and tragic enough. But 
what right had she to grieve—or did she 
grieve to be pitied? 

Jacob Delafield had been fool enough 
to marry her, and fate would make her 
a Duchess. So true it is that they who 
have no business to flourish do flourish, 
like green bay-trees. 

As to poor Rose,— sometimes there 
would rise on Lady Blanche’s mind the 
sudden picture of herself and the lost 
dark-eyed sister, scampering on their 
ponies through the country lanes of their 
childhood, of her lessons with Rose, her 
worship of Rose,—and then of that black 
curtain of mystery and reprobation which 
for the younger child of sixteen had sud- 
denly descended upon Rose and all that 
concerned her. 

But Rose’s daughter!—all one could 
say was that she had turned out as the 
child of such proceedings might be ex- 
pected to turn out,—a minx! The aunt’s 
conviction as to that stood firm. And 
while Rose’s face and fate had sunk into 
the shadows of the past, even for her 
sister, Aileen was here —struggling for 
her delicate threatened life,—her hand 
always in the hand of this woman who 
had tried to steal her lover from her,— 
her soft, hopeless eyes, so tragically un- 
conscious, bent upon the bold intriguer. 

What possessed the child? Wark- 
worth’s letters, Julie’s company,—those 
seemed to be all she desired! 

And at last, in the June beauty and 
brilliance, when a triumphant summer 
had banished the pitiful spring, when 
the meadows were all perfume and color, 
and the clear mountains, in a clear sky, 
upheld the ever-new and never-ending 
pomp of dawn and noon and night, the 
little wasted creature looked up into 
Julie’s face and, without tears, gasped 
out her story: 

“These are his letters,—some day I'll 
—TI’'ll read you some of them;—and this 
—is his picture. I know you saw him at 
Lady Henry’s. He mentioned your name. 
Will you please—tell me everything ?— 
all the times you saw him?—and what 
he talked of? You see—I am much 
stronger—lI can bear it all!” 





Meanwhile, for Delafield, this fortnight 
of waiting—waiting for the African let- 
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ters,—waiting for the revival of life in 
Aileen,—was a period of extraordinary 
tension, when all the powers of nerve 
and brain seemed to be tested and 
tried to the utmost. He himself was ab- 
sorbed in watching Julie, and in deal- 
ing with her. 

In the first place, as he saw, she could 
give no free course to grief. The tragic 
yearning, the agonized tenderness and 
pity which consumed her, must be crush- 
ed out of sight as far as possible. They 
would have been an offence to Lady 
Blanche, a bewilderment to Aileen. And 
it was on her relation to her new-found 
cousin that, as Delafield perceived, her 
moral life for the moment turned. This 
frail girl was on the brink of perishing 
because death had taken Warkworth from 
her. And Julie knew well that Wark- 
worth had neither loved her nor deserved 
her,—that he had gone to Africa and to 
death with another image in his heart. 

There was a perpetual and irreparable 
cruelty in the situation. And from the 
remorse of it Julie could not escape. 
Day by day she was more profoundly 
touched by the clinging, tender creature, 
more sharply scourged by the knowledge 
that the affection developing between 
them could never be without its barrier 
and its mystery, that something must 
always remain undisclosed,—lest Aileen 
east her off in horror. 

It was a new moral suffering—in one 
whose life had been based hitherto on 
intellect, or passion. In a sense it held 
at bay even her grief for Warkworth, 
her intolerable compassion for his fate. 
In sheer dread lest the girl should find 
her out and hate her, she lost insensibly 
the first poignancy of sorrow. 

These secrets of feeling left her con- 
stantly pale and silent. Yet her grace 
had never been more evident. All the 
inmates in the little pension, the land- 
lord’s family, the servants, the visitors, 
as the days passed, felt the romance and 
thrill of her presence. Lady Blanche 
evoked impatience or ennui. She was 
inconsiderate; she was meddlesome; she 
soon ceased even to be pathetic. But for 
Julie every foot ran, every eye smiled. 

Then, when the day was over, Dela- 
field’s opportunity began. Julie could 
not sleep. He gradually established the 
right to read with her, and talk with 


her. It was a relation very singular and 
very intimate. She would admit him at 
his knock, and he would find her on her 
sofa,—very sad, often in tears, her black 
hair loose upon her shoulders. Outwardly 
there was often much ceremony, even dis- 
tance between them; inwardly each was 
exploring the other, and Julie’s attitude 
towards Delafield was becoming more un- 
certain, more touched with emotion. 

What was perhaps most noticeable in 
it was a new timidity, a touch of anxious 
respect towards him. Im the old days, 
what with her literary cultivation and 
her social success, she had always been 
the flattered and admired one of their 
little group. Delafield felt himself 
clumsy and tongue-tied beside her. It 
was a superiority on her part very natural 
and never’ ungraceful; and it was his 
chief delight to bring it forward, to in- 
sist upon it, to take it for granted. 

But the relation between them had si- 
lently shifted. 

“ You judge !—you are always judging!” 
she had said once, impatiently, to Dela- 
field. And now it was round these judg- 
ments, these inward verdicts of his, on life 
or character, that she was perpetually 
hovering. She was infinitely curious 
about them. She would wrench them 
from him; and then would often shiver 
away from him in resentment. 

He meanwhile, as he advanced further 
in the knowledge of her strange nature, 
was more and more bewildered by her,— 
her perversities and caprices, her brill. 
iancies and powers, her utter lack of any 
standard or scheme of life. She had been 
for a long time, as it seemed to him, the 
creature of her exquisite social instincts, 
—then, the creature of passion. But 
what a woman through it all!—and how 
adorable !—with those poetie gestures and 
looks, those melancholy gracious airs 
that ravished him perpetually! And now 
this new attitude as of a child leaning, 
—wistfully looking in your face,—ask- 
ing to be led,—to be wrestled and rea- 
soned with :— 

The days as they passed produced in 
him a secret and mounting intoxication. 
Then perhaps, for a day or two, there 
would be a _ reaction,—both foreseeing 
that a kind of spiritual tyranny might 
arise from their relation, and both re- 
coiling from it.... 
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One night she was very restless and 
silent. There seemed to be no means of 
approach to her true mind. Suddenly he 
took her hand—it was some days since 
they had spoken of Warkworth—and al- 
most roughly reminded her of her prom- 
ise to tell him all. 

She rebelled. But his look and manner 
held her, and the inner misery sought 
an outlet. Submissively she began to 
speak, in her low murmuring voice; she 
went back over the past—the winter in 
Bruton Street, the first news of the Mof- 
fatt engagement; her efforts for Wark- 
worth’s promotion; the history of the 
evening party which led to her banish- 
ment; the struggle in her own mind and 
Warkworth’s; the sudden mad schemes 
of their last interview,—the rush of the 
Paris journey. 

The mingled exaltation and anguish, 
the comparative absence of regret with 
which she told the story, produced an 
astonishing effect on Delafield. And in 
both minds, as the story proceeded, there 
emerged even more clearly the conscious- 
ness of that imperious act by which he 
had saved her. 

Suddenly she stopped. 

“T know you ean find no excuse for it 
at all!” she said, in excitement. 

“ Yes, for all,—but for one thing,” was 
his low reply. 

She shrank, her eyes on his face. 

“That poor child!” he said, under 
his breath. 

She looked at him piteously. 

“Did you ever realize what you were 
doing?” he asked her, raising her hand 
to his lips. 

“No, no!—how could I?—I thought 
of some one so different—I had never 
seen her—” 

She paused, her wide seeking gaze 
fixed upon him through tears,—as though 
she pleaded with him to find explana- 
tions—palliatives. 

But he gently shook his head. 

Suddenly shaken with weeping, she 
bowed her face upon the hands that 
held her own. It was like one who re- 
linquishes all pleading, all defence, and 
throws herself on the mercy of the judge. 

He tenderly asked her pardon if he had 
wounded her. But he shrank from offer- 
ing any caress. The outward signs of 
life’s most poignant and most beau- 





tiful moments are generally very simple 
and austere. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

“ OU have had a disquieting |let- 

ter?” The voice was Julie’s. 
Delafield was standing, apparently in 
thought, at the farther corner of the lit- 
tie raised terrace of the hotel. She ap- 
proached him with an affectiorate anx- 
iety, of which he was instantly conscious. 

“Tam afraid I may have to leave you 
to-night,” he said, turning towards her, 
and holding out the letter in his hand. 

It contained a few agitated lines from 
the Duke of Chudleigh: 

“They tell me my lad can’t get over 
this. He’s made a gallant fight—but this 
beats us. A week or two—no more. Ask 
Mrs. Delafield to let you come. She will, 
I know,—she wrote to me very kindly. 
Mervyn keeps talking of you, — you’d 
come if you heard him. It’s ghastly— 
the cruelty of it all. Whether I can live 
without him—that’s the point.” 

“You'll go, of course,” said Julie, re- 
turning it. 

“ To-night—if you allow it.” 

“Of course. You ought.” 

“T hate leaving you alone—with this 
trouble on your hands,” said Jacob, in 
some agitation. “ What are your plans?” 

“T could follow you next week. Aileen 
comes down to-day. And—TI should like 
to wait here—for the mail.” 

“In five days about,—it should be 
here,” said Delafield. 

There was a silence. She dropped into 
a chair beside the balustrade of the ter- 
race, which was wreathed in wistaria, 
and looked out upon the vast landscape 
of the lake. His thought was: “ How 
can the mail matter to her? She cannot 
suppose that he had written.” 

Aloud he said, in some embarrassment, 
‘You expect letters—yourself ?”’ 

“T expect nothing,” she said, after a 
pause. “But Aileen is living on the 
chance of letters.” 

“There may be nothing for her—ex- 
cept, indeed, her letters to him—poor 
child!” 

“She knows that. But the hope keeps 
her alive.” 

“And you?’ thought Delafield, with 
an inward groan, as he looked down upon 
her pale profile. He had a moment’s 
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hateful vision of himself as the elder 
brother in the parable. Was Julie’s mind 
to be the home of an eternal antithesis 
between the living husband and the dead 
lover,—in which the latter had forever 
the beau role? 

Then, impatiently, Jacob wrenched 
himself from mean thoughts. It was as 
though he bared his head remorsefully 
before the dead man. 

“T will go to the Foreign Office,” he 
said in her ear, “as I pass through 
town. They will have letters. All the 
information I can get, you shall have 
—at once.” 

“Thank you—mon ami,” she said, al- 
most inaudibly. 

Then she looked up, and he was 
startled by her eyes. Where he had 
expected grief, he saw a_ shrinking 
animation. 

“Write to me often!” she said, im- 
periously. 

“Of course. But don’t trouble to an- 
swer much. Your hands are so full 
here.” 

She frowned. 

“Trouble! Why do you spoil me so? 
Demand—insist—that I should write!” 

“Very well,” he said, smiling—“I de- 
mand—I insist!” 

She drew a long breath, and went slow- 
ly away from him, into the house. Cer- 
tainly the antagonism of her secret 
thoughts, though it persisted, was no 
longer merely cold or critical. For it 
concerned one who was not only the mas- 
ter of his own life, but threatened un- 
expectedly to become the master of hers. 

She had begun, indeed, to please her 
imagination with the idea of a relation 
between them which, while it ignored 
the ordinary relations of marriage, should 
yet include many of the intimacies and 
refinements of love. More and more did 
the surprises of his character arrest and 
occupy her mind. She found, indeed, no 
“plaster saint.” Her cool intelligence 
soon detected the traces of a peevish or 
stubborn temper, and of a natural in- 
ertia, perpetually combated, however, by 
the spiritual energy of a@new and other 
self exfoliating from the old,—a self 
whose acts and ways she watched, some- 
times with the held breath of fascination, 
sometimes with a return of shrinking 
fear. That a man should not only ap- 


pear, but be, so good was still in her eyes 
a little absurd. Perhaps her feeling was 
at bottom the common feeling of the 
sceptical nature, “ We should listen to 
the higher voices, but in such a way 
that if another hypothesis were true, 
we should not have been too complete- 
ly duped !” 

She was ready also to convict him 
of certain prejudices and superstitions, 
which roused in her an intellectual im- 
patience. But when all was said, Dela- 
field — unconsciously — was drawing her 
towards him, as the fowler draws a flut- 
tering bird. It was the exquisite re- 
finement of those spiritual insights and 
powers he possessed, which constantly 
appealed, not only to her heart, but—a 
very important matter in Julie’s case— 
to her taste, to her own carefully tem- 
pered instinct for the rare and beautiful. 

He was the master, then, she admitted, 
of a certain vein of spiritual genius. 
Well, here should he lead, and even— 
if he pleased—command her. She would 
sit at his feet, and he should open to 
her ranges of feeling, delights and sub- 
tleties of moral sensetion, hitherto un- 
known to her. 

Thus the feeling of ennui and reaction 
which had marked the first weeks of her 
married life had now wholly disappeared. 
Delafield was no longer dull or pedantic 
in her eyes. She passed alternately from 
moments of intolerable smart and pity 
for the dead to moments of agitation 
and expectancy connected with her hus- 
band. She thought over their meeting 
of the night before; she looked forward 
to similar hours to come. 

Meanwhile his relation towards her in 
many matters was still naively ignorant 
and humble; determined by the simplic- 
ity of a man of some real greatness, who 
never dreamt of claiming tastes or know- 
ledge he did not possess,—whether in 
small things or large. This phase, how- 
ever, only gave the more value to one 
which frequently succeeded it. For sud- 
denly the conversation would enter re- 
gions where he felt himself peculiarly 
at home; and—with the same uncon- 
sciousness on his part—she would be 
made to feel the dignity and authority 
which surrounded his ethical and spirit- 
ual life. And these contrasts—this weak- 
ness and this strength—combined with 
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the man-and-woman element which is al- 
ways present in any situation of the kind, 
gave rise to a very varied and gradu- 
ally intensifying play of feeling between 
them. Feeling only possible, no doubt, 
for the raffinés of this world; but for 
them, full of strange charm, and even 
of excitement. 


Delafield left the little inn for Mon- 
treux, Lausanne, and London that after- 
noon. He bent to kiss his wife at the 
moment of his departure, in the bare 
sitting-room that had been improvised 
for them on the ground-floor of the hotel; 
and as she let her face linger ever so 
little against his, she felt strong arms 
flung round her, and was crushed against 
his breast in a hungry embrace. When 
he released her with a flush and a mur- 
mured word of apology, she shook her 
head, smiling sadly, but saying nothing. 
The door closed on him, and at the 
sound she made a hasty step forward. 

“ Jacob!—take me with you!” 

But her voice died in the rattle and 
bustle of the diligence outside, and she 
was left trembling from head to foot, 
under a conflict of emotions that seemed 
now to exalt, now to degrade her. 

Half an hour after Delafield’s depart- 
ure, .there appeared on the terrace of the 
hotel a tottering, emaciated form—dAileen 
Moffatt in a black dress and hat, clinging 
to her mother’s arm. But she refused 
the deck-chair which they had spread 
with cushions and shawls. 

“ No—let me sit up!” And she took 
an ordinary chair, looking round upon 
the lake and the little flowery terrace 
with a slow absorbed look like one trying 
to remember. Suddenly she bowed her 
head on her hands. 

“ Aileen!” cried Lady Blanche, in an 
agony. 

But the girl motioned her away. 
“Don’t, Mummy. Im all right.” 

And restraining any further emotion, 
she laid her arms on the balustrade and 
gazed long and calmly into the purple 
depths and gleaming snows of the Rhéne 
Valley. Her hat oppressed her, and she 
took it off, revealing the abundance of 
her delicately golden hair, which, in its 
lack of lustre and spring, seemed to share 
in the physical distress and loss of the 
whole personality. 
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The face was that of a doomed creature 
—incapable now of making any success- 
ful struggle for the right to live. What 
had been sensibility had become melan- 
choly; the slight chronic frown was 
deeper, the pale lips more pinched. Yet 
intermittently there was still great sweet- 
ness, the last effort of a “ beautiful soul,” 
meant for happiness, and withered before 
its time. 

As Julie stood beside her, while Lady 
Blanche had gone to fetch a book from 
the salon, the poor child put out her 
hand and grasped that of Julie. 

“Tt is quite possible I may get the 
letter to-night,” she said, in a hurried 
whisper. “My maid went down to Mon- 
treux—there is a clever man at the post- 
office, who tried to make it out for us. 
He thinks it ‘ll be to-night.” 

“Don’t be too disappointed if nothing 
comes,” said Julie, caressing the hand. 
Its thinness, its icy and lifeless touch, 
dismayed her. Ah! how easily might 
this physical wreck have been her doing! 


The bells of Montreux struck half past 
six. A restless and agonized expectation 
began to show itself in all the movements 
of the invalid. She left her chair and 
began to pace the little terrace on 
Julie’s arm. Her dragging step, the 
mournful black of her dress, the strug- 
gle between youth and death in her 
sharpened face, made her a_ tragic 
presence. Julie could hardly bear it; 
while all the time she too was secret- 
ly and breathlessly waiting for Wark- 
worth’s last words. 

Lady Blanche returned, and Julie hur- 
ried away. 

She passed through the hotel, and 
walked down the Montreux road. The 
post had already reached the first houses 
of the village, and the postman, who knew 
her, willingly gave her the letters. 

Yes!—a packet for Aileen, addressed 
in an unknown hand to a London address 
and forwarded thence. It bore the Den- 
ga postmark. 

And another for herself, readdressed 
from London by Madame Bornier. She 
tore off the outer envelope; beneath was 
a letter of which the address was 
feebly written in Warkworth’s hand—* 
“ Mademoiselle Le Breton, 3 Heribert 
Street, London.” 
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She had the strength to carry her own 
letter to her room, tu call Aileen’s maid, 
and send her with the other packet to 
Lady Blanche. Then she locked her- 
self in. 

Oh! the poor crumpled page—and the 
labored handwriting :— 

“ Julie—I am dying. They are such 
good fellows,— but they can’t save me. 
It’s horrible— 

“T saw the news of your engagement 
in a paper the day before I left Denga. 
You’re right. He’ll make you happy. 
Tell him I said so. Oh! my God—TI shall 
never trouble you again.—I bless you for 
the letter you wrote me. Here it is.... 
No—I can’t—can’t read it. Drowsy. 
No pain— a 

And here the pen had dropped from his 
hand. Searching for something more, 
she drew from the envelope the wild and 
passionate letter she had written him at 
Heribert Street in the early morning 
after her return from Paris, while she 
was waiting for Delafield to bring her 
the news of Lord Lackington’s state. 


The small fable d’héte of the Hotel 
Michel was still further diminished 
that night. Lady Blanche was with 
her daughter, and Mrs. Delafield did 
not appear. 

But the moon was hanging in glory 
over the lake, when Julie, unable to bear 
her room and her thoughts any longer, 
threw a lace searf about her head and 
neck and went blindly climbing through 
the upward paths leading to Les Avants. 
The roads were silver in the moonlight; 
so was the lake, save where the great 
mountain shadows lay across the eastern 
end. And suddenly, white, through pine- 
trees—“ Jaman, delicately tall!”— 

The air cooled her brow; and from the 
deep, enveloping night her torn heart 
drew balm, and a first soothing of the 
pulse of pain. Every now and then, as 
she sat down to rest, a waking dream 
overshadowed her. She seemed to be 
supporting Warkworth in her arms; his 
dying head lay upon her breast; and she 
murmured courage and love into his ear. 
gut not as Julie Le Breton! Through 
all the anguish of what was almost an 
illusion of the senses, she still felt herself 
Delafield’s wife. And in that flood of 
silent speech she poured out on Wark- 


worth it was as though she offered him 
also Jacob’s compassion, Jacob’s homage, 
mingled with her own. 

Once she found herself sitting at the 
edge of a meadow, environed by the heavy 
scents of flowers. Some apple-trees with 
whitened trunks rose between her and the 
lake a thousand feet below. The walls of 
Chillon, the houses of Montreux, caught 
the light; opposite, the deep forests of 
Bouveret and St. Gingolphe lay black 
upon the lake; above them rode the 
moon. And to the east the high Alps 
—their pure lines a little effaced and 
withdrawn, as when a light veil hangs 
over a sanctuary. 

Julie looked out upon a vast freedom 
of space, and by a natural connection 
she seemed to be also surveying her own 
world of life and feeling—her past and 
her future. She thought of her child- 
hood and her parents, of her harsh com- 
bative youth, of the years with Lady 
Henry, of Warkworth, of her husband, 
and the life into which his strong hand 
had so suddenly and rashly drawn her. 
Her thoughts took none of the religious 
paths so familiar to his. And yet her 
reverie was so far religious that her 
mind seemed to herself to be quivering 
under the onset of affections, emotions, 
awes, till now unknown, and that, look- 
ing back, she was conscious of a groping 
sense of significance, of purpose, in all 
that had befallen her. Yet to this sense 
she could put no words. Only, in the 
end, through the constant action of her 
visualizing imagination, it connected it- 
self with Delafield’s face, and with the 
memory of many of his recent acts 
and sayings. 

It was one of those hours which de- 
termine the history of a man or woman. 
And the august Alpine beauty entered 
in; so that Julie, in this sad and thrill- 
ing act of self-probing, felt herself in 
the presence of powers and domina- 
tions divine. 

Her face, stained with tears, took grad- 
ually some of the calm, the loftiness of 
the night. Yet the close-shut brooding 
mouth would slip sometimes into a smile 
—exquisitely soft and gentle; as though 
the heart remembered something which 
seemed to the intelligence at once folly 
—and sweetness! 

What was going on within her was, 
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to her own consciousness, a strange thing. 
lt appeared to her as a kind of simplifica- 
tion, a return to childhood—or, rather, 
was it the emergence in the grown mind, 
tired with the clamor of its own ego- 
tistical or passionate life, of some in- 
stincts, natural to the child, which she, 
nevertheless, as a child, had never known 
—instincts of trust, of self-abandonment, 
steeped perhaps in those tears which are 
themselves only another happiness ? 
But hush! What are our poor words 
in the presence of those nobler secrets 
of the wrestling and mounting spirit? 


On the way down she saw another 
figure emerge from the dark. 

“ Lady Blanche!” 

Lady Blanche stood still. 

“The hotel was stifling,” she said, in 
a voice that vainly tried for steadiness. 

Julie perceived that she had been 
weeping. 

“ Aileen is asleep?” 

“Perhaps. They have given her some- 
thing to make her sleep.” 

They walked on towards the hotel. 

Julie hesitated. 

“She was not disappointed?” she said, 
at last, in a low voice. 

“No!” said the mother, sharply. “ But 
one knew, of course, there must be letters 
for her. Thank God she can feel that 
his very last thought was for her! The 
letters which have reached her are dated 
the day before the fatal attack began,— 
giving a complete account of his march, 
—most interesting!—showing how he 
trusted her already—though she is such 
a child. It will tranquillize her to feel 
how completely she possessed his heart— 
poor fellow!” 

Julie said nothing; and Lady Blanche, 
with bitter satisfaction, felt rather than 
saw what seemed to her the just humilia- 
tion expressed in the drooping and black- 
veiled figure beside her. 

Next day there was once more a tinge 
of color on Aileen’s cheeks. Her beauti- 
ful hair fell round her once more in 
a soft life and confusion, and the roses 
which her mother had placed beside her 
on the bed were not in too pitiful con- 
trast with her frail loveliness. 

“Read it, please!” she said, as soon as 
she found herself alone with Julie, push- 
ing her letter tenderly towards her. 


“He tells me everything—everything !— 
all he was doing and hoping—consults 
me in everything. Isn’t it an honor,— 
when I’m so ignorant and childish? Tl 
try to be brave—try to be worthy—” 

And while her whole frame _ was 
shaken with deep silent sobs, she greed- 
ily watched Julie read the letter. 

“ Oughtn’t I to try and live?” she said, 
dashing away her tears, as Julie returned 
it,—“ when he loved me so?” 

Julie kissed her with a passionate and 
guilty pity. The letter might have been 
written to any friend, to any charming 
child for whom a much older man had 
a kindness. It gave a businesslike ac- 
count of their march, dilated on one or 
two points of policy, drew some humorous 
sketches of his companions, and con- 
cluded with a few affectionate and play- 
ful sentences. 

But when the wrestle with death began, 
Warkworth wrote but one last letter, 
uttered but one ery of the heart; and it 
lay now in Julie’s bosom. 


A few days passed. Delafield’s letters 
were short and full of sadness. Elmira 
still lived; but any day or hour might 
see the end. As for the father— But the 
subject was too tragic to be written of,— 
even to her. Not to feel, not to realize, 
—there lay the only chance of keeping 
one’s own courage, and so of being any 
help whatever to two of the most miser- 
able of human beings. 

At last, rather more than a week after 
Delafield’s departure, came two tele- 
grams. One was from Delafield: “ Mer- 
vyn died this morning. Duke’s condi- 
tion causes anxiety.” The other, from 
Evelyn Crowborough: “ Elmira died this 
morning. Going down to Shropshire to 
help Jacob.” 

Julie threw down the telegrams. A 
rush of proud tears came to her eyes. 
She swept to the door of her room, opened 
it, and called her maid. 

The maid came, and when she saw the 
sparkling looks and strained bearing of 
her - mistress, wondered what crime she 
was to be rebuked for. Julie merely bade 
her pack at once, as it was her intention 
to eatch the eight-o’clock through train, 
at Lausanne, that night, for England. 


Twenty hours later the train carrying 
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Julie to London entered Victoria Station. 
On the platform stood the little Duchess, 
impatiently expectant. Julie was clasped 
in her arms, and had no time to wonder 
at the pallor and distraction of her friend 
before she was hurried into the brougham 
waiting beyond the train. 

“Oh! Julie!” cried the Duchess, catch- 
ing the traveller’s hands, as they drove 
away ;—-* Julie, darling!” 

Julie turned to her in amazement. The 
blue eyes fixed upon her had no tears, 
but in them and in the Duchess’s whole 
aspect was expressed a vivid horror and 
agitation which struck at Julie’s heart. 

“What is it?” she said, catching her 
breath. “ What is it?” 

“Julie! —I was going to Faircourt 
this morning. First your’ telegram 
stopped me. I thought I’d wait and go 
with you. Then came another, from 
Delafield. The Duke—the poor Duke!” 

Julie’s attitude changed, unconscious- 
ly, instantly. 

“ Yes—tell me!” 

“Tt’s in all the papers to-night—on 
the placards—don’t look out!”’—and the 
Duchess lifted her hand and drew down 
the blinds of the brougham. “ He was in 
a most anxious state yesterday, but they 
thought him calmer at night, and he in- 
sisted on being left alone. The doctors 
still kept a watch, but he managed in 
some mysterious way to evade them all, 
and this morning he was missed. After 
two hours they found him—in the river 
that runs below the house!” 

There was a silence. 

“ And Jacob!” said Julie, hoarsely. 

“That’s what I’m so anxious about!” 
exclaimed the Duchess. “Oh! I am 
thankful you’ve come. You know how 
Jacob’s always felt about the Duke and 
Mervyn,—how he’s hated the notion of 
succeeding. And Susan, who went down 
yesterday, telegraphed to me last night— 
before this horror—that he was ‘ ter- 
ribly strained and overwrought.’ ” 

“Sueceeding?” said Julie, vaguely. 
Mechanically she had drawn up the blind 
again; and her eyes followed the dingy 
lines of the Vauxhall Bridge Road, till 
suddenly they turned away from the 
placards outside a small stationer’s shop 
which announced, “ Tragie death of the 
Duke of Chudleigh and his son.” 

The Duchess looked at her curiously, 


without replying. Julie seemed to be 
grappling with some idea which escaped 
her, or, rather, was presently expelled by 
one more urgent. 

“Ts Jacob ill?” she said, abruptly, look- 
ing her companion full in the face. 

“T only know what I’ve told you. 
Susan says ‘strained and overwrought.’ 
Oh! it ‘ll be all right when he gets you!” 

Julie made no reply. She sat motion- 
less; and the Duchess, stealing another 
glance at her, must needs, even in this 
tragic turmoil, allow herself the reflection 
that she was a more delicate study in 
black and white, a more refined and ac- 
cented personality than ever. 

“You won’t mind?” said Evelyn, tim- 
idly, after a pause—* but Lady Henry is 
staying with me, and also Sir Wilfrid 
3ury, who had such a bad cold in his 
lodgings that I went down there a week 
ago, got the doctor’s leave, and carried 
him off there and then. And Mr. Mon- 


tresor’s coming in. He _ particularly 
wanted, he said, just to press your 
hand. But they sha’n’t bother you, 


if you’re tired. Our train goes 10.10,— 
and Bertie has got the express stopped 
for us at Westonport,—about three in 
the morning.” 

The carriage rolled into Grosvenor 
Square, and presently stopped before 
Crowborough House. Julie alighted, 
looked round her at the July green of 
the Square, at the brightness of the win- 
dow-boxes, and then at the groom of the 
chambers who was taking her wraps 
from her,—the same man who in the old 
days used to feed Lady Henry’s dogs 
with sweet biscuit. It struck her that 
he was showing her a very particular and 
eager attention. 


Meanwhile, in the Duchess’s drawing- 
room, a little knot of people were gather- 
ed—Lady Henry, Sir Wilfrid Bury, and 
Dr. Meredith. Thejr demeanor illus- 
trated both the subduing and the exciting 
influence of great events. Lady Henry 
was more talkative than usual; Sir Wil- 
frid more silent. 

Lady Henry seemed to have profited by 
her stay at Torquay. As she sat upright 
in a stiff chair, her hands resting on her 
stick, she presented her characteristic 
aspect of English solidity, crossed by a 
certain free and foreign animation. She 
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had been already wrangling with Sir 
Wilfrid, and giving her opinion freely on 
the “ socialistic ” views on rank and prop- 
erty attributed to Jacob Delafield. “If 
he can’t digest the cake, that don’t mean 
it isn’t good!” had been her last impa- 
tient remark,—when Sir Wilfrid inter- 
rupted her. 

“Only a few minutes more,” he said, 
looking at his watch. “ Now, then, what 
line do we take? How much is our friend 
likely to know?” 

“Tnless she has lost her eyesight— 
which Evelyn has not reported—she will 
know most of what matters, before she 
has gone a hundred yards from the sta- 
ion,” said Lady Henry, dryly. 

“Oh, the streets! Yes, but—persons 
are often curiously dazed by such a gallop 
of events.” 

“ Not Julie Le Breton!” 

“T should like to be informed as to the 
part you are about to play,” said Sir Wil- 
frid, in a lower voice,—“ that I may play 
up to it. Where are you?” 

Both looked at Meredith, who had 
walked to a distant window, and was 
standing there looking out upon the 
Square. Lady Henry was well aware 
that he had not forgiven her; and to tell 
the truth, was rather anxious that he 
should. So she too dropped her voice. 

“1 bow to the institutions of my coun- 
try,” she said—a litile sparkle in the 
strong gray eye. 

“In other words—you forgive a 
duchess ?” 

“T acknowledge the head of the fam- 
ily; and the greater carries the less.” 

“Suppose Jacob should be unforgiv- 
ing ?” 

“He hasn’t the spirit.” 

“ And she?” 

“ Her conscience will be on my side.” 

“T thought it was your theory that she 
had none?” 

“ Jacob, let us hope, will have devel- 
oped some. He has a good deal to spare.” 

Sir Wilfrid laughed. “So it is you 
who will do the pardoning ?” 

“T shall offer an armed and honorable 
peace. The Duchess of Chudleigh may 
intrigue and tell lies if she pleases. I 
am not giving her a hundred a year!” 

There was a pause. 

“ Why—if I may ask,” said Sir Wil- 


frid, at the end of it, “did you quarrel 
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with Jacob? I understand there was a 
separate cause.” 

Lady Henry hesitated. 

“He paid me a debt,” she said at last; 
and a sudden flush rose in her old 
blanched cheek. 

“And that annoyed you? You have 
the oddest code!” 

Lady Henry bit her lip. 

“ One does not like one’s money thrown 
in one’s face.” 

“ Most unreasonable of women!” 

“ Never mind, Wilfrid. We all have 
our feelings.” 

“Precisely!—Well, no doubt Jacob 
will make peace. As for— Ah! here 
comes Montresor.” 

A visible tremor passed through Lady 
Henry. The door was thrown open, and 
the footman announced the Minister 
for War. 

“Her Grace, sir, is not yet returned.” 

Montresor stumbled into the room, and, 
even with his eye-glasses carefully ad- 
justed, did not at once perceive who was 
in it. 

Sir Wilfrid went towards him. 

“Ah! Bury. Convalescent, I hope?’ 

“ Quite. The Duchess has gone to meet 
Mrs. Delafield.” 

“Mrs.?”—Montresor’s mouth opened. 
3ut of course you know ?” 

“Oh yes, I know. But one’s tongue 
has to get oiled. You see Lady Henry?” 

Montresor started. 

“T am glad to see Lady Henry,” he 
replied, stiffly. 

Lady Henry slowly rose, and advanced 
two steps. She quietly held out her 
hand to him, and smiling, looked him 
in the face. 

“Take it. There is no longer any 
cause of quarrel between us. I raise 
the embargo.” 

The Minister took the hand, — and 
shook his head. 

“ Ah! but you had no right to impose 
it,” he said, with energy. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, meet me half- 
way!” cried Lady Henry—* or I shall 
never hold out.” 

Sir Wilfrid, whose half-embarrassed 
gaze was bent on the ground, looked up, 
and was certain that he saw a gleam of 
moisture in those wrinkled eyes. 

“Why have you held out so long? 
What does it matter to me whether Miss 
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Julie be a duchess or no? That don’t 
make up to me for all the months you’ve 
shut your door on me. And I was al- 
ways given to understand, by-the-way, 
that it wouldn’t matter to you.” 

“T’ve had three months at Torquay,” 
said Lady Henry, raising her shoulders. 
“ T hope it was dull to distraction!” 

“Tt was. And my doctor tells me the 
more I fret, the more gout I may expect.” 

“So all this is not generosity—but 
health ?” 

“Kiss my hand, sir,—and have done 
with it! You are all avenged. At Tor- 
quay I had four companions in sev- 
en weeks.” 

“More power to them!” said Mon- 
tresor. “Meredith, come here. Shall 
we accept the pleas ?” 

Meredith came slowly from the win- 
dow, his hands behind his back. 

“Lady Henry commands and we obey,” 
he said, slowly. “ But—to-day begins a 
new world—founded in ruin—like the 
rest of them.” 

IIe raised his fine eyes, in which there 
was no laughter,—rather a dreamy inten- 
sity. Lady Henry shrank. 

“Tf you’re thinking of Chudleigh,” she 
said, uncertainly, “be glad for him. It 
was release. As for Henry Warkworth—” 

“Ah! poor fellow,” said Montresor, 
perfunctorily,—* poor fellow!” 

He had dropped Lady Henry’s hand, 
but he now recaptured it, enclosing the 
thin jewelled fingers in his own. 

“Well, well,—then it’s peace—with all 
my heart.” He stooped and lightly kiss- 
ed the fingers. “ And now, when do you 
expect our friend ?” 

“ At any moment,” said Lady Henry. 

She seated herself, and Montresor be- 
side her. 

“T am told,” said Montresor, “ that 
this horrer will not only affect Delafield 
personally,—but that he will regard the 
dukedom as a calamity.” 

“Tm—and you believe it?” said Lady 
Henry. 

“T try to,” was the Minister’s laughing 
reply. “ Ah! surely, here they are!” 

Meredith turned from the window, to 
which he had gone back. 

“The carriage has just arrived,” he an- 
nounced, and he stood fidgeting, stand- 
ing first on one foot, then on the other, 
and running his hand through his mane 





of gray hair. His large features were 
pale, and any close observer would have 
detected the quiver of emotion. 

A sound of voices from the anteroom, 
—the Duchess’s light tones floating to the 
top. At the same time, a door on the 
other side of the drawing-room opened 
and the Duke of Crowborough appeared. 

“T think I hear my wife,” he said, 
as he greeted Montresor and hurriedly 
crossed the room. 

There was a rustle of quick steps, and 
the little Duchess entered. 

“ Bertie !—here is Julie!” 

Behind appeared a tall figure in black. 
Everybody in the room advanced, in- 
cluding Lady Henry, who, however, after 
a few steps, stood still, behind the others, 
leaning on her stick. 

Julie looked round the little circle, 
then at the Duke of Crowborough, who 
had gravely given her his hand. The sup- 
pressed excitement already in the room 
clearly communicated itself to her. She 
did not lose her self-command for an in- 
stant; but her face pleaded. 

“Ts it really true? Perhaps there is 
some mistake ?” 

“T fear there can be none,” said the 
Duke, sadly; “ poor Chudleigh had been 
long dead when they found him.” 

“ Bertie!” said the Duchess, interrupt- 
ing, “I have told Greswell we shall want 
the carriage at half past nine for Euston. 
Will that do?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Greswell, the handsome groom of the 
chambers, approached Julie: 

“Your Grace’s maid wishes to know 
whether it is your Grace’s wish that she 
should go round to Heribert Street, be- 
fore taking the luggage to Euston ?”’ 

Julie looked at the man, bewildered. 
Then a stormy color rushed into her 
cheeks. 

“Does he mean my maid?” she said to 
the Duke, piteously. 

“QOertainly. Will you give your 
orders ?” 

She gave them, and then turning again 
to the Duke she covered *her eyes with 
her hands a moment. 

“What does it all mean?” she said, 
faltering. “It seems as though we were 
all mad.” 

“You understand, of course, that Ja- 
cob succeeds?” said the Duke, not with- 
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out coldness; and he stood still an in- 
stant, gazing at this woman, who must 
now, he supposed, feel herself at the very 
summit of her ambitions. 

Julie drew a long breath. Then she 
perceived Lady Henry. Instantly, im- 
petuously, she crossed the room. But as 
she reached that composed and formidable 
figure, the old timidity, the old fear, 
seized her. She paused abruptly; but 
she held out her hand. 

Lady Henry took it. The two women 
stood regarding each other, while the 
other persons in the room instinctively 
turned away from their meeting. Lady 
Henry’s first look was one of curiosity. 
Then, before the indefinable ennobling 
change in Julie’s face,—now full of the 
pale agitation of memory,—the eyes of 
the older woman wavered and dropped. 
But she soon recovered herself. 

“We meet again under very strange 
circumstances,” she said, quietly; 
“though I have long foreseen them. As 
for our former experience, we were in a 
false relation,—and it made fools of us 
both. You and Jacob are now the heads 
of the family. And if you like to make 
friends with me on this new footing, I 
am ready. As to my behavior, I think 
it was natural; but if it rankles in your 
mind, I apologize.” 

The personal pride of the owner, 
curbed in its turn by the pride of tra- 
dition and family, spoke strangely from 
these words. Julie stood trembling, her 
chest heaving. 

“T too regret,—and apologize,” she 
said, in a low voice. 

“Then we begin again.—But now you 
must let Evelyn take you to rest for an 
hour or two. I am sorry you have this 
hurried journey to-night.” 

Julie pressed her hands to her breast 
with one of those dramatic movements 
that were natural to her. 

“Oh, I must see Jacob!” she said, 
under her breath. “I must see Jacob!” 

And she turned away, looking vaguely 
round her. Meredith approached. 

“Comfort yourself,” he said, very 
gently, pressing her hand in both of his. 
“Tt has been a great shock, but when you 
get there—he’ll be all right!” 

“ Jacob ?” 

Her expression, the piteous note in her 
voice, awoke in him an answering sense 


of pain. He wondered how it might be 
between the husband and wife. Yet it 
was borne in upon him—as upon Lady 
Henry—that her marriage, however inter- 
preted, had brought with it profound and 
intimate transformation. <A_ different 
woman stood before him. And when 
after a few more words the Duchess swept 
down upon them, insisting that Julie 
must rest awhile, Meredith stood looking 
after the retreating figures, filled with the 
old bitter sense of human separateness, 
and the fragmentariness of all human 
affections. Then he made his farewells 
to the Duke and Lady Henry and 
slipped away. He had turned a page 
in the book of life; and as he walked 
through Grosvenor Square he applied 
his mind resolutely to one of the politi- 
cal “ causes,” with which as a powerful 
and fighting journalist he was at that 
moment occupied. 

Lady Henry, too, watched Julie’s exit 
from the room. 

“So now she supposes herself in love 
with Jacob?’ she thought, with amuse- 
ment, as she resumed her seat. 

“What if Delafield refuses to be made 
a duke?” said Sir Wilfrid, in her ear. 

“Tt would be a situation new to the 
Constitution,” said Lady Henry, com- 
posedly. “I advise you, however, to wait 
till it occurs!” 


The northern express rushed onwards 
through the night. Rugby, Stafford, 
Crewe, had been left behind. The York- 
shire valleys and moors began to show 
themselves in pale ridges and folds under 
the moon. Julie, wakeful in her corner 
opposite the little sleeping Duchess, was 
conscious of an interminable rush of 
images through a brain that longed for a 
few unconscious and forgetful moments. 
She thought of the deferential station- 
master at Euston; of the fuss attending 
their arrival on the platform; of the 
arrangements made for stopping the 
express at the Yorkshire station where 
they were to alight. 

Faircourt? Was it the great Early- 
Georgian house of which she had heard 
Jacob speak,—the vast pile, half barrack, 
half palace, in which, according to him, 
no human being could be either happy or 
at home? 

And this was now his—and hers? 
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Again the whirl of thoughts swept and 
danced round her. 

A wild hill-country,—in the valleys, 
the blackness of thitk trees, the gleam 
of rivers, the huge lifeless factories,— 
and beyond, the high silver edges, the 
sharp shadows, of the moors. ... The 
train slackened, and the little Duchess 
woke at once. 

“Ten minutes to three! Oh, Julie, 
here we are!” 

The dawn was just coldly showing as 
hey alighted. Carriages and servants 
were waiting, and various persons whose 
dentity and function it was not easy to 
grasp. One of them, however, at once 
approached Julie with a privileged air; 
and she perceived that he was a doctor. 

‘IT am very glad that your Grace has 
come,” he said, as he raised his hat. 
“The trouble with the Duke is shock, 
ind want of sleep.” 

Julie looked at him, still bewildered. 

* Tlow long has my husband been ill?” 

He walked on beside her, describing in 
as few words as possible the harrowing 
days preceding the death of the boy, 
Delafield’s attempts to soothe and control 
the father, the stratagem by which the 
poor Duke had outwitted them all,- and 
the weary hours of search, through the 
night, under a drizzling rain, which had 
resulted, about dawn, in the discovery of 
the Duke’s body in one of the deeper 
holes of the river. 

“When the procession returned to 
the house—your husband ”—the speak- 
er framed the words uncertainly—* had 
a long fainting-fit. It was probably 
caused by the exhaustion of the search— 
many hours without food—and many 
sleepless nights. We kept him in his 
room all day. But towards evening he 
insisted on getting up. The restless- 
ness he shows is itself a sign of shock. 
I trust, now you are here, you may 
be able to persuade him to spare him- 
self. Otherwise the consequences might 
he grave.” 

The drive to the house lay mainly 
through a vast park, dotted with stiff 
and melancholy woods. The morning 
was cloudy; even the wild roses in the 
hedges and the daisies in the grass had 
neither gayety nor color. Soon the house 
appeared; an immense pile of stone, 
with a pillared centre, and wings to east 


and west,—built in a hollow, gray and 
sunless. The mournful blinds drawn 
closely down made of it rather a mau- 
soleum for the dead: than a home for 
the living. 

At the approach of the carriage, how- 
ever, doors were thrown open, servants 
appeared; and on the steps, trembling 
and heavy-eyed, stood Susan Delafield. 

She looked timidly at Julie; and then, 
as they passed into the great central hall, 
the two kissed each other with tears. 

“He is in his room—waiting for you. 
The doctors persuaded him not to come 
down. But he is dressed, and reading 
and writing. We don’t believe he has 
slept at all for a week.” 


“Through there,” said Susan Dela- 
field, stepping back. “ That is the door.” 

Julie softly opened it, and closed it 
behind her. Delafield had heard her ap- 
proach, and was standing by the table, 
supporting himself upon it. His aspect 
filled Julie with horror. She ran t 
him, and threw her arms round him. 
He sank back into his chair, and she 
found herself kneeling beside him, mur- 
muring to him, while his head rested 
upon her shoulder. 

“ Jacob!—I am here! Oh! I ought to 
have been here all through. It’s ter- 
rible—terrible! But, Jacob, you won't 
suffer so—now I’m here—now we're to- 
gether—now I love you—Jacob ?” 

Her voice broke in tears. She put 
back the hair from his brow, kissing him 
with a tenderness in which there was a 
yearning and lovely humility. Then she 
drew a little away. waiting for him t 
speak, in an agony. 

But for a time he seemed unable to 
speak. He feebly released himself, as 
though he could not bear the emotion 
she offered him, and his eyes closed. 

“ Jacob, come and lie down!” she said, 
in terror. “ Let me call the doctors.” 

He shook his head, and a faint 
pressure from his hand bade her sit 
beside him. 

“T shall be better soon.—Give me time. 
Tl tell you—” 

Then silence again. She sat holding 
his hand, her eyes fixed upon him. 
Time passed, she knew not how. Susan 
came into the room—a small sitting- 
room in the east wing—to tell her that 
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SHE FOUND HERSELF KNEELING BESIDE HIM 




















the neighboring bedroom had been pre- 
pared for herself. Julie only looked up 
for an instant with a dumb sign of re- 
fusal. A doctor came in, and Delafield 
made a painful effort to take the few 
spoonfuls of food and stimulant pressed 
upon him. Then he buried his face in 
the side of the arm-chair. 

“ Please —let us be alone,” he said, 
with a touch of his old peremptoriness; 
and both Susan and the doctor obeyed. 

But it was long before he could col- 
lect energy enough to talk. When he did, 
he made an effort to tell her the story of 
the boy’s death and the father’s self- 
destruction. He told it leaning forward 
in his chair, his eyes on the ground, his 
hands loosely joined, his voice broken 
and labored. Julie listened, gathering 
from his report an impression of horror, 
tragic and irremediable, similar to that 
which had shaken the balance of his own 
mind. And when he suddenly looked 
up with the words—“ And now J am ex- 
pected to take their place—to profit by 
their deaths! What rightful law of God 
or man binds me to accept a life and 
a responsibility that I loathe!” Julie 
drew back as though he had struck her. 
His face, his tone, were not his own,— 
there was a violence, a threat, in them, 
addressed as it were specially to her. 
“Tf it were not for you,” his eyes seemed 
to say—“I could refuse this thing.— 
which wil! destroy me, soul and body.” 

She was silent, her pulses fluttering, 
and he resumed, speaking like one grop- 
ing his way: 

“T could have done the work, of 
course—I have done it for five years. I 
could have looked after the estate and 
the people. But the money—the para- 
phernalia—the hordes of servants—the 
mummery of the life!— Why, Julie, 
should we be forced into it! What hap- 
piness—I ask you!—what happiness— 
can it bring to either of us?” 

And again he looked up, and again it 
seemed to Julie that his expression was 
one of animated hostility and antago- 
nism,—antagonism to her, as embodying 
for the moment all the arguments—of 
advantage, custom, law—he was, in his 
own mind, fighting and denying. With 
a failing heart, she felt herself very far 
from him. Was there nct also something 
in his attitude—unconsciously—of that 
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old primal antagonism of the man to the 
woman, of the stronger to the weaker, 
the more spiritual to the more earthy ? 

“You think, no doubt,” he said, after 
a pause, “that it is my duty to take this 
thing ’—even if I could lay it down?” 

“T don’t know what I think,” she said, 
hurriedly. “It is very strange, of course 
—what you say. We ought to discuss it 
thoroughly. Let me have a little time.” 

He gave an impatient sigh, then sud- 
denly rose, 

“Will you come and look at them ?” 

She too rose, and put her hand in his. 

“Take me where you will.” 

“Tt is not horrible,” he said, shading 
his eyes a moment. “ They are at peace.” 

With a feeble step, leaning on her arm, 
he guided her through the great dark- 
ened house. Julie was dimly aware of 
wide staircases, of galleries, and high 
halls, of the pictures of past Delafields 
looking down upon them. The morning 
was now far advanced. Many persons 
were at work in the house, but Julie was 
conscious of them only as distant fig 
ures that vanished at their approach. 
They walked alone, guarded from all in- 
trusion by the awe and sympathy of the 
unseen human beings around them. 

Delafield opened the closed door. 

The father and son lay together, side 
by side,—the boy’s face in a very win- 
ning repose, which at first sight con- 
cealed the traces of his long suffering; 
the father’s also—closed eyes and sternly 
shut mouth—suggesting, not the despair 
which had driven him to his death, but 
rather, as in sombre triumph, the all- 
forgetting, all-effacing sleep which he had 
won from death. 

They stood a moment,—till Delafield 
fell on his knees. Julie knelt beside him. 
She prayed for a while; then she wearied, 
being indeed worn out with her journey. 
But Delafield was motionless, and it 
seemed to Julie that he hardly breathed. 

She rose to her feet, and found her 
eyes for the first time flooded with tears. 
Never for many weeks had she felt so 
lonely, or so utterly unhappy. She would 
have given anything to forget herself in 
comforting Jacob. But he seemed to 
have no need of her; no thought of her. 

As she vaguely looked round her, she 
saw that beside the dead man was a 
table holding some violets,—the only 
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flowers in the room,—some photographs, 
and a few well-worn books. Softly she 
took up one. It was a copy of the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, much 
noted and underlined. It would have 
seemed to her sacrilege to look too close; 
but she presently perceived a letter be- 
tween its pages, and in the morning light, 
which now came strongly into the room 
through a window looking on the garden, 
she saw plainly that it was written on 
thin foreign paper, that it was closed, 
and addressed to her husband. 

” Jacob!” 

She touched him softly on the shoul- 
der, alarmed by his long immobility. 

He looked up; and it appeared -to 
Julie as though he were shaking off 
with difficulty some abnormal and 
trancelike state. But he rose, looking 
at her strangely. 

“ Jacob!—this is yours.” 

He took the book abruptly, almost as if 
she had no right to be holding it. Then, 
as he saw the letter, the color rushed 
into his face. He took it, and after a 
moment’s hesitation walked to the win- 
dow and opened it. 


She saw him waver, and ran to his 
support. But he put out a hand, which 
checked her. 

“Tt was the last thing he wrote,” he 
said; and then, uncertainly, and without 
reading any but the first words of the 
letter, he put it into his pocket. 

Julie drew back, humiliated. His ges- 
ture said that to a secret so intimate 
and sacred he did not propose to admit 
his wife. 

They went back silently to the room 
from which they had come. Sentence 
after sentence came to Julie’s lips, but 
it seemed useless to say them; and once 
more, but in a totally new way, she was 
“afraid ” of the man beside her. 


She left him shortly after, by his 
own wish. 

“T will lie down, and you—must rest,” 
he said, with decision. 

So she bathed and dressed, and pres- 
ently she allowed the kind, fair-haired 
Susan to give her food, and pour out her 
own history of the death-week which she 
and Jacob had passed through. But in 
all that was said Julie noticed that Susan 
spoke of her brother very little, and of 


his inheritance and present position not 
at all. And once or twice she noticed 
a wondering or meditative expression 
in the girl’s charming eyes as they rested 
on herself, and realized that the sense 
of mystery, of hushed expectancy, was 
not confined to her own mind. 

When Susan left her at nine o’clock, 
it was to give a number of necessary or- 
ders in the house. The inquest was to 
be held in the morning, and the whole 
day would be filled with arrangements 
for the double funeral. The house would 
be thronged with officials of all sorts. 
“Poor Jacob!” said the sister, sighing, 
as she went away. 

But the tragic tumult had not yet be- 
gun. The house was still quiet; and 
Julie was for the first time alone. 

She drew up the blinds and stood gaz- 
ing out upon the park, now flooded with 
light; at the famous Italian garden be- 
neath the windows, with its fountains 
and statues; at the wide lake which filled 
the middle distance, and the hills be- 
yond it, with the plantations and avenues 
which showed the extension of the park 
as far as the eye could see. 

Julie knew very well what it all im- 
plied. Her years with Lady Henry, in 
connection with her own hidden sense 
of birth and family, had shown her with 
sufficient plainness the conditions under 
which the English noble lives. She was 
actually, at that moment, Duchess of 
Chudleigh; her strong intelligence faced 
and appreciated the fact; the social scope 
and power implied in those three words 
were all the more vivid to her imagina- 
tion because of her history and up- 
bringing. She had not grown to ma- 
turity inside, like Delafield; but as an 
exile from a life which was yet naturally 
hers, an exile full sometimes of envy, 
and the passions of envy. 

It had no terrors for her,—quite the 
contrary,—this high social state. Rather, 
there were moments when her whole na- 
ture reached out to it, in a proud and 
confident ambition. Nor had she any 
mystical demurrer to make. The ori- 
ginality which in some ways she richly 
possessed was not concerned in the least 
with the upsetting of class distinctions; 
and as a Catholic she had been taught 
loyally to accept them. 

The minutes passed away. Julie sank 
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deeper and deeper into reverie, her head 
leaning against the side of the window, 
her hands clasped before her on her black 
dress. Once or twice she found the tears 
dropping from her eyes; and once or 
twice she smiled. 

She was not thinking of the tragic 
circumstances amid which she _ stood. 
From that short trance of feeling even 
the piteous figures of the dead father 
and son faded away. Warkworth entered 
into it, but already invested with the 
passionless and sexless beauty of a world 
where — whether it be to us poetry or 
reality —“ they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” Her warm and liv- 
ing thoughts spent themselves on one 
theme only—the redressing of a spiritual 
balance. She was no longer a beggar to 
her husband; she had the wherewithal 
to give. She had been the mere recip- 
ient, burdened with debts beyond her 
paying; now !— 

And then it was that her smiles came, 
—tremulous, fugitive, exultant. 


A bell rang in the long corridor; and 
the slight sound recalled her to life and 
action. She walked towards the door 
which separated her from the sitting- 
room where she had left her husband, 
and opened it, without knocking. 

Delafield was sitting at a writing-table 
in the window. He had apparently been 
writing; but she found him in a moment 
of pause, playing absently with the pen 
he still held. 

As she entered he looked up, and it 
seemed to her that his aspect and his 
mood had changed. Her sudden and in- 
definable sense of this made it easier for 
her to hasten to him, and to hold out 
her hands to him :— 

“ Jacob!— you asked me a question 
just now, and I begged you to give me 
time. But I am here to answer it. If 
it would be to your happiness to refuse 
the Dukedom, refuse it! I will not 
stand in your way—and I will never re- 
proach you. I suppose ”—she made her- 
self smile upon him—* there are ways of 
doing such a strange thing! You will be 
much criticised, perhaps much blamed. 
But if it seems to you right, do it. Tl 
just stand by you, and help you. What- 
ever makes you happy shall make me 
happy,—if only-——” 








Delafield had risen impetuously and 
held her by both hands. His breast 
heaved, and the hurrying of her ewn 
breath would now hardly let her speak. 

“Tf only—what?” he said, hoarsely. 

She raised her eyes. 

“Tf only, mon ami,’—she disengaged 
one hand, and laid it gently on his shoul- 
der,—“ you will give me your trust 
and ”—her voice dropped—“ your love!” 

They gazed at each other. Between 
them, around them, hovered thoughts of 
the past, of Warkworth, of the gray 
Channel waves, of the spiritual relation 
which had grown up between them in 
Switzerland, mingled with the conscious- 
ness of this new, inealculable pres- 
ent.—and of the growth and change 
in themselves. 

“You'd give it all up?” said Delafield, 
gently, still holding her at arm’s-length. 

“Yes.” She nodded to him, with a 
smile. 

“For me?—for my sake?” 

She smiled again. He drew a long 
breath, and turning to the table be- 
hind him, took up a letter which was 
lying there. 

“T want you to read that,” he said, 
holding it out to her. 

She drew back, with a little involun- 
tary frown. He understood. 

“Dearest!” he cried, pressing her hand 
passionately, “I have been in the grip of 
all the powers of death! Read it,—be 
good to me.” 

Standing beside him, with his arm 
round her, she read the melancholy 
Duke’s last words: 

“My dear Jacob,—I leave you a heavy 
task, which I know well is in your eyes 
a mere burden.—But for my sake,—ac- 
cept it. The man who runs away has 
small right to counsel courage. But you 
know what my struggle has been,—you’ll 
judge me mercifully, if no one else does. 
There is in you, too, the little bitter drop 
that spoils us all; but you won’t be alone. 
You have your wife, and you love her. 
Take my place here,—care for our peo- 
ple,—speak of us sometimes to your chil- 
dren,—and pray for us. I bless you, 
dear fellow,—the only moments of com- 
fort I have ever known this last year 
have come from you.—I would live on 
if I could—but I must, must have 
sleep. e 
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Julie dropped the paper. She turned 
to look at her husband. 

“Since I read that,” he said, in a low 
voice, “I have been sitting here alone; 
or rather—it is my belief—that I have 
not been alone. But,”—he hesitated,— 
“it is very difficult for me to speak of 
that—even to you. At any rate, I have 
felt the touch—of discipline, of com- 
mand. My poor cousin deserted. I—it 
seems,” —he drew a long and painful 
breath,—“ must keep to the ranks.” 

“Tet us discuss it,” said Julie; and 
sitting down hand in hand, they talked, 
quietly and gravely. 

Suddenly Delafield turned to her, with 
renewed emotion. 

“T feel already the energy, the honor- 
able ambition you will bring to it—But 
still—you’d have given it up, Julie?— 
You’d have given it up?”— 

Julie chose her words: 

“Yes. But now that we are to keep 
it, will you hate me if, some day—when 
we are less sad—I get pleasure from it? 





I sha’n’t be able to help it. When we 
were at La Verna, I felt that you ought 
to have been born in the thirteenth cen- 
tury,—that you were really meant to 
wed poverty and follow St. Francis. But 
now you have got to be horribly, hope- 
lessly rich. And I, all the time, am a 
worldling—and a modern. What you’ll 
suffer from, I shall perhaps—enjoy!” 

The word fell harshly on the darkened 
room. Delafield shivered, as though he 
felt the overshadowing dead. Julie im- 
petuously took his hand. 

“Tt will be my part to be a worldling! 
—for your sake!” she said, her breath 
wavering. Their eyes met. From her 
face shone a revelation, a beauty that 
enwrapped them both. Delafield fell on 
his knees beside her and laid his head 
upon her breast. The exquisite gesture 
with which she folded her arms about 
him told her inmost thought. At last, 
he needed her; and the dear knowledge 
filled and tamed her heart. 

THE END. 





The Sandman 


BY MARIE 


HE Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low: 
Upon his back, a bag of sand,— 
His step is soft and slow. 
I never hear his gentle tread, 
But when I bend my sleepy head, 
“The Sandman’s coming!” mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always! 


He glides across the 


To seek each little 
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IT guess he’s old, with silver hair, 

He’s up so late! He has to go 
To lots of children, everywhere, 

At evening, when the sun is low. 
His cloak is long, and green, and old, 
With pretty dreams in every fold— 
His shoes are silken, mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always! 


sunset hill, 
child, like me: 


Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep, from slumber’s sea. 


I try my best awake 


But I am tired out with play; 
“T’ll never see him!” 
And mother tells the truth—always! 





to stay, 


mother says, 











New Longfellow Letters 


WITH 
[Niece of the first 


ORTLAND young men called the 

house where Mary Potter’s  girl- 

hood was spent “ the nunnery,” be- 
‘ause her stern father kept such a strict 
watch and ward over his three beautiful 
and motherless daughters. Rumor said 
that Judge Potter had sown his share of 
youthful wild oats, and that this was one 
eason why he was so suspicious of all 
mankind. Be this as it may, he in- 
spired love as well as fear in his children, 
and his stern integrity and uncommon 
strength of character were bequeathed to 
The latter quality supported my 
aunt Mary in the tragic ending, beyond 
the sea, of all her happy dreams. 

The following letter, hitherto unpub- 
lished, was written to Judge Potter by 
Mr. Longfellow at the time of his en- 
gagement: 


them. 


“ Bowpoin CoLiece, Sept. 26, 1830. 

“Dear Str—I regretted that I had not 
the opportunity of conversing with you 
before leaving town on Wednesday morn- 
ing, but the hurry of departure rendered 
it impossible. I wished to express the 
grateful acknowledgment I owe you, for 
the confidence you have reposed in me 
in placing in my hands the happiness 
of a daughter, and in part your own. 
I most ardently hope, my dear sir, that 
you may never have the slightest occa- 
sion to think that your confidence has 
been misplaced. I certainly believe you 
never will have: and this belief is found- 
ed upon the attachment I feel for Mary, 
in whom I find the inestimable virtues 
of a pure heart and guileless disposition 
—qualities which not only excite an 
ardent affection, but which tend to make 
it as durable as it is ardent. 

“T think I have formed a just estimate 
of the excellence of Mary’s character. I 
can say to your ear, what I would not 
often say to hers—that I have never 
seen a woman in whom every look, and 
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COMMENT BY MARY 


THACHER HIGGINSON 


Mrs. Longfellow] 


word, and action seemed to proceed from 
so gentle and innocent a spirit. Indeed, 
how much she possesses of all we most 
admire in the fema'e character! 

“On this account I esteem myself high- 
ly privileged beyond the common lot in 
having engaged her affection and secured 
your approval. I hope to merit both 
by attention and tenderness to her, and 
promise myself a life of happiness in the 
social intercourse of your fireside and 
the domestic quiet of my own. 

“T am, dear sir, most respectfully and 
affectionately yours, 

Henry W. Loncretiow.” 


That the admiration was mutual is 
shown by this extract from a_ time- 
stained letter before me, written by the 
betrothed maiden to her future sister- 
in-law: 

“ PoRTLAND, June 20, 1831. 

“TTenry is not coming up again until 
July. Three weeks is a long time for 
him to be absent this pleasant weather, 
but I bear his absence with the spirit of 
a martyr, always having in view the 
time when I sha'l never be separated 
from him. The high opinion I had of 
him before I knew him so well has been 
increased, and every time we meet I see 
some new point in his character, for which 
I love him better, 7f possible, than before. 
T certainly never imagined that I could 
find in this world so good and affectionate 
a person, and one who would love me so 
much. He answers much better to a 
being of my imagination than one of 


real life.” 


Tt was hard for me, in my childhood, 
to believe that the gloom of the great 
dark parlor, with its mahogany and hair- 
cloth furniture, had ever been dispelled 
by weddings. The shutters were always 
closed except on the rare occasion when 
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a visitor arrived; and on the warmest 
summer days the air was like that of a 
cellar. Here hung the portraits of my 
grandfather in his prime and of his three 
daughters. My aunt Mary’s was con- 
sidered a failure, and she wrote from 
Brunswick, “I have had my portrait al- 
tered; the eyes are ruined.” I once saw 
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FROM A’ PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY LONGFELLOW 


Mr. Longfellow, on one of his periodical 
visits to Portland, stand for many min- 
utes before this portrait as if trying to 
make. the poor counterfeit presentment 
recall the vanished face. 

I having been named for this unknown 
aunt, who left the world before my mo- 
ther was married, many of her belong- 
ings descended to me, as her wedding- 
dress, her ivory ecard-ecase, and the 
rainbow-tinted feather cape which hangs 
over her arm in the portrait. This 
beautiful garment was made from the 
breasts of loons, and was bought by 
Mr. Longfellow from a wandering sailor 
in Brunswick. 

The grim atmosphere of the old house 
was very: depressing to my youthful 
imagination. The nights were often 
harder than the days, on account of 
strange noises like the rolling of bar- 
rels which pervaded the attic —a _ fear- 
some place which was entered by a 
trap-door, and where I never ventured 
alone. I lay shaking on my little four- 
post bedstead, distrusting the traditions 
of rats, and sure that either ghosts or 
burglars haunted the dwelling. Later, 
when the house was really invaded by 
desperate burglars, they were met with 





the usual family stoicism. My grand- 
father, faint from dangerous wounds, 
arose from his bed to pursue the villains, 
who hastily fled when my gentle but 
tearless aunt, followed by “old Jane’ 
(the black servant whose slave-mother 
had been owned by Benedict Arnold), 
appeared upon the scene. 

Reealling this event, I find among my 
elder aunt’s papers the following note 
from Mr. Longfellow: 


* CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 15, 1856. 

“My pear Exiza—lI have been greatly 
shocked to hear of the brutal assault 
committed upon your father in his bed, 
and his narrow escape from assassination. 
I beg you to express to him my deepest 
sympathy. 

“How terrified you must have been 
to be aroused from your sleep by such 
acall!... 

“What are we coming to in this coun- 
try? We seem to be at the merey of 
any bold man who chooses to knock us 
in the head. We shall have to guard our 
windows with a grating of iron bars as 
they do in Spain. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Henry W. Loncretiow.” 


To return to my aunt Mary, I take 
the following extracts from her unpub- 
lished MS. letters, the earlier ones being 
written at the age of nineteen: 


“ BRUNSWICK, October 5, 1837. 
“ And now I presume you will like t 
have my opinion of my new home. I 
like it as well as I can upon so short a 
residence here. The ladies have been 
very kind and polite to me, and it would 
be very wrong for me not to be contented 
and happy with such a husband and so 
pleasant a home. o 


“* BRUNSWICK, December 30. 

“Time passes very rapidly with us, al- 
though we have not many amusements 
here in winter. 

“We have dined at five ever since we 
returned, and all very much prefer it. 
I find my girl has much more time, 
and all of us, indeed; it is quite a 
relief to me, for now I have only to 
think what we shall have for dinner, in- 
stead of dinner and tea.” 
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The following extract refers to a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Longfellow’s taking charge 
of a school at Northampton: 


“ Brunswick, February 16, 1834 
“T hope Henry has given up all hope 
of going to Northampton. ... In doing 
so he sacrifices very much to the wishes 
of his friends. The poor fellow had set 
his heart upon it.” 


Some of these letters have postscripts 
in Mr. Longfellow’s characteristic hand- 
writing, and in one of these to his sister, 
signed “ Harry-Come-Parry,” he says: 

“T will write George as soon as I col- 
lect witticisms enough to fill a letter. 
Meanwhile you can tell him that the 
Northampton bubble has burst.” 

“ George” was his brother-in-law, of 
whom he wrote in “ Footsteps of Angels,” 
He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 


The following letter from Mr. Long- 
fellow to his betrothed’s youngest sister 
shows the playful side of his nature: 


‘Here comes Doctor Moses, 

So stop all your noses, 

For the smell of his clothes is 
Not Otter of Roses. 


I thought it would not do to let Old 
Vose go to Portland without a letter of 
introduction to you, so I have given him 
one. Pray observe the silver lace of time 
on the seams of his coat! Did you ever 
see such a complete embodiment of a 
country practitioner? Iam sorry, on your 
account, that he has left his saddle-bags 
behind, for I think that with those he 
would have been irresistibly ludicrous. 
To you, little Madge, whose affections are 
as yet disengaged, he will doubtless ap- 
pear in all the brillianey of youthful 
beauty. What a convenient thing it 
would be to have a doctor in the family! 

“Very affectionately your friend and 
Obt. Servt., Henry.” 


To this mysterious personage Mrs. 
Longfellow alludes as follows: 


“Brunswick, Varch, 7834. 
“T understand that he keeps a Cir- 
culating Library in addition to his 


” 


Dr.’s shop and practice. 


“Dr. Mussey and his son took tea with 
us a few evenings since. Dr. M. took 
tea from the teapot, and the son took 
a tumbler of cold water. Dr. Sweetsir 
took weak tea, as Dr. M. was present, he 
said; Henry took strong coffee, where- 
upon the Dr. remarked that he would 
not look well long if he eontinued the 
practice,—twice a day!” 


“SuNDAY AFTERNOON, June, 1834. 
“Tfenry is very well, and still per- 
severes in the Graham system. He has 
not smoked—nor tasted of meat, coffee, 
tea, ete., since we returned. We 
make the bread without sifting.” 


To her sister-in-law: 


“Brunswick, April 6, 7834. 
“The ‘town is in a great toss’ indeed. 
There is nothing going on or thought of 
now but these revivals. ... There has 
been much excitement. . . . The students 
are so much excited that they cannot 
attend to their studies, and Pres’t and 
most of the Professors are in the same 
state. One of the students had a fit the 
other day, and Dr. Mussey told them 
[the revivalists] if they did not let him 
alone they would kill him. . . . There is 
not a single house in town that has not 
heen visited by some of them, excepting 
this. I believe they think we are among 
the doomed. ... The other evening at 
the meeting of the Fire company Dr. 
L. motioned that if Prof. Longfellow’s 
house should burn down no one should 
move to put it out. Peter O’Slender 
said it was a very unchristian motion. 
The Dr. got very much excited, and made 
the motion again; no one would second 
it. It was reported that it was because 
Henry is a Unitarian. . . . The true rea- 
son was that Henry has not been to any 
of their meetings. . . . It ended by turn- 
ing Henry out of the society. ... In 
these exciting times you must not be 
surprised to hear that our house is set 
on fire. ... Henry eares nothing about 
it, of course; but it is making quite a 
talk. . . . I suppose if Henry saw this he 
would not let me send it.” 


We now come to letters written during 
the, European tour, which had such tragic 


consequences. 
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“* PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND, SATURDAY, 
May 9, 1835. 


“We reached here ... last evening, 
days from New York. The Captain 
calls it 25 days. Our passage was un- 


27 
commonly rough, even for the season. 
We had nothing but gales the first week. 
The waves swept the deck continually. 

“  .. I think that I made an excellent 
sailor, and was never in better health. 
Henry was very sick three weeks; he is 
now well, but has a perfect horror of 
another voyage. ... 

“ Wednesday. London, May 13.—We 
arrived at the city of Babylon the great 
late last evening. We found great diffi- 
culty in getting rooms. After several 
hours, Hl[enry found some fine ones in 
Jermyn Street. ... We dined at ten 
o'clock last evening, and breakfasted 
at one this morning, we ladies at least. 
IIenry was out very early. While the 
table was still standing N. P. Willis 
called. In the course of conversation 
he informed us of the trouble he got 
himself into by describing his Eng- 
lish acquaintance in letters; he did not 
imagine they would reach here. Lady 
Blessington sent for him immediately, 
and wished to know what he meant by 
showing them up in such style! It was 
with difficulty he came off without a 
duel with some of the gentlemen, and 
they are now at sword’s-points with 
him. He is much improved in_ per- 
sonal appearance. .. .” 

“SunpDAY EvENING, May 24, 7835. 

“ Attached to the [British] Museum is 
a noble library. Henry mourns that he 
cannot live in this vicinity. Last even- 
ing Henry went to a delightful party at 
Mr. Babbage’s. Saw Ada Byron and 
many other Lords and Ladies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Skinner and Willis were his escorts 
there. Willis, I assure you, is quite the 
vogue in the most fashionable society— 
here; Miss Jane Porter, whom, by-the- 
way, H. was much pleased with, says she 
thinks him a man of very fine talents, 
and a fine specimen of the elegance and 
ease of American manners. . 

“There have been two balls at Al- 
macks since our arrival. Willis goes 
constantly. He is a favored one, for 
how many even of the nobility are re- 
fused admittance there! 


“Mrs. Skinner was enthusiastic in her 
encomiums upon Willis. I wish you 
to tell George that Mrs. S. said she heard, 
when Willis first came to Europe, that the 
Americans had sent him out as a speci- 
men of their elegant and polished man- 
ners, in order to contradict Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s remarks!” 

* Lonpnon, June 4, 1835. 

“T believe I mentioned in my letter to 
Mrs. L. our visit to Mrs. Carlyle. 

“ We were all invited to breakfast there 
on Wednesday last. Henry went and had 
a delightful time. Last evening at 
seven we went to dine at Mr. George 
Bentham’s—a nephew of Jeremy’s. How 
little I thought when reading Neal’s Life 
of Bentham last winter that IF should 
ever visit that house! He resides in the 
same house, on the same spot, near West- 
minster Abbey. It has of course under- 
gone many alterations. We were shown 
into a handsomely furnished drawing- 
room, the windows of which overlooked 
the garden where Jeremy used to per- 
ambulate. Mr. Bentham, on pointing 
this garden out to us, remarked that, 
although his uncle was a very singular 
man, he hoped we should not believe all 
Neal had written about him. 

“Yester’ morning we went to the Mint. 
Mrs. Carlyle gave us a ecard which was 
obtained for her by a friend, saying 
she had kept it tili she met with friends 
who were desirous of going to the Mint, 
and that we should have no difficulty in 
gaining admission, as we could easily 
pass ourselves for Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
and friends. Henry gave it to Frazer, 
thinking he was the better Seotchman of 
the two. Immediately on presenting the 
card to a little, old, spectacled man, the 
man raised himself on his toes, and peep- 
ing into Frazer’s face, said, ‘Is this your 
name, sir?’ ‘ Yes, sir... ‘ From whom did 
you obtain this ticket? ‘ Mr. Somerville,’ 
was the ready reply. ‘Ah— Oh, Mr. 
Wm. Somerville—all right—very well— 
please place your names in this book.’ 
With great gravity Frazer wrote, ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle,’ peeping at the card 
to see how the name was spelt, and was 
about resigning his pen,—‘ Your place 
of residence, sir?’ Poor Frazer thought 
he never should get off! It was a sin- 
gular coincidence that the name Somer- 
ville, the name that first came to Frazer’s 
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| ps, happe ned to be one of the directors, 
a circumstance which Frazer was wholly 
ignorant of—not knowing such a person. 
We were at last admitted, but we were 
glad enough to get into the fresh air 
again. rhe heat was intolerable, the 
building not nearly as good as our Phila- 
delphia one. 

“ Tlenry is a much better traveller than 
you would imagine. He always makes 
his bargain, as we Yankees say, before- 
hand, wherever we go; and the moment 
he pays for anything it is entered in his 
aceount-book. We have not lost any- 
thing yet, although he has so much bag- 
gage te look after. Then he ‘has books 
to buy for the College, which has occu- 
pied much of his time, as he must look 
over their catalogue of five volumes to 
see if they have the book already—then 
all those accounts are kept separate.” 


“StTrocKHoLM, July 74, 7835. 

“Tlenry is writing to his father, and 
in his letter you will find how cheap liv- 
ing is here. Strawberries are just com- 
meneing; they are two of our cents a 
quart! They have whortleberries, but 
the Swedes think they are not fit to eat. 
A week last Sunday we dined at Baron 
Kantzou’s. He is a fine man, and the 
only instance in Sweden, Mr. Hughes 
says, of a titled person pursuing a pro- 
fession. He is one of our. bankers. 
What would the English say to a noble- 
man being a banker! , 

“You have heard of Arfwedson’s 
travel in America. Henry had a letter 
to the father of the author. He sent us 
his ecards soon after the reception of the 
letter, and the first of last week called 
upon us himself. Made many apologies 
for not having had it in his power to 
eall upon Madam before, eic., but his 
daughter was married but the day be- 
fore, and the wedding visits and cere- 
monies had oceupied his time. He is a 
pleasant old man, and said that they 
should soon hope to see us at their cot- 
tage in the Park. His daughter-in-law 
is quite unwell, and therefore I presume 
it is we have not seen her. She is a 
Philadelphia lady. We have been very 
much astonished to find she was not at all 
known here, and Mr. Hughes told us 
he had never seen her! There appeared 
to be some mystery about it, and yester- 
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day Mr. Erskine solved that mystery. 
He says that young Arfwedson was very 
wild while young, and that several years 
since he wrote lampoons and satires on 
some of the first families here! The 
consequence was he was obliged to leave 
the town. He went for the first time to 
America, passed several years there, was 
married, and returned home last Octo 
ber. His lady has not been noticed at 
all, and has no acquaintance, out of her 
husband’s family. She has never been 
seen, excepting at public balls and con- 
certs, and there every one has avoided 
her. She is said to be very pretty, and 
speaks nearly all the foreign languages. 
Mr. and Mrs. Erskine expressed much 
pity for her, and thought it very wrong 
that the youthful follies of her husband 
should be so long remembered against 
him. They say they believe him now 
pt rfectly reformed. While I was writ- 
ing this I heard a tap on our parlor door, 
and on rising to open it, saw a tall, hand- 
some young man. I immediately thought 
it was Arfwedson, and so it proved. His 
appearance and manners are much in his 
favor. He speaks English perfectly well, 
apologized for his wife’s not calling, and 
invited us to dine with his father at th 
park on Wednesday. 

“There is a very singular custom here. 
When a lady is to be married she is 
obliged to present herself in a large hall 
or room, dressed in her bridal dress, with 
her bridesmaids and groomsmen, and a 
gentleman on each side of her holding a 
lighted candle. Then every one goes to 
see her. It was the very Sunday evening 
that we were driving in the park that 
Miss Arfwedson presented herself in pub- 
lic. We unfortunately did not know it, 
or should certainly have seen her. The 
house was thronged, the windows all open 
and crowded with lookers-in. What a 
strange custom! ... We are to have a 
Freneh Instructor. What do you think 
his charge is? Thirty-seven cents an 
hour—the same if three take as one. So 
we pay twelve cents a lesson, and he 
comes one hour every day.” 


“SrockHnoum, July &, 7835. 
No, 22 DROLTONINGGATEN (QUEEN Srt.!) 


. .. The inn at Lidkoping very bad, 
the floors, as usual, spread with little 
tufts of pine. Will you believe it? 
They put pine in their bread, also quan- 
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tities of anise-seed! and we could get no 
other kind of bread between Gothen- 
burg and Stockholm. The pine bread 
is made hard like wafers. Oh! it is 
so intolerable! 

“... The streets are so narrow here 
that they have no sidewalks, and they 
are all paved with round stones, so that 
it is perfect misery to walk, and almost 
as bad to ride. We find Stockholm ab- 
solutely deserted. All Sweden is here in 
winter; in summer no one remains. The 
gentlemen to whom H. had letters he 
found gone or just leaving here. He had 
anticipated great pleasure in meeting 
here a friend, a Swedish poet, whom he 
became acquainted with in Rome. He left 
town a week before we arrived. It was 
a sad disappointment, as H. had depend- 
ed upon him to guide and assist him in 
making preparations for a summer resi- 


dence. The University is at Upsala. 
They have a six months’ vacation at this 
season, and all the literati have departed 
from there. The Professor of Modern 
Languages is in town now, and gives 
Henry a lesson in Swedish every day.... 

“Mr. Hughes says the nobility here 
are a beggarly set. Their property is all 
in landed estates; in summer they econ- 
omize by living in the country; in win- 
ter they come up to court, and dash 
away with their faded embroidery, stars, 
and ribbons. 

“The long evenings are delightful. It 
seems so strange to go to bed at eleven 
and yet go before dark. We can see 
to read and sew till ten. The nights 
are so light, when there is no moon, 
that at midnight you can seldom see a 
star. In winter the sun is above the 
horizon but five hours. 
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“Henry is learning the language very 
fast. 
the servants, and converses with his In- 


He makes himself understood by 
structor every day.” 
Here is a postscript by Mr. Longfellow: 


“My 


country. 


DEAR Grorce,—This is a regular 
rum Everybody takes a dram 
before sitting down to dinner, and again 
after dinner. The clergy frequent con- 
drink punch in pub- 
play cards on Sunday 
the street. All 
which things are contra bonos mores, and 


fectioners’ shops 
lic coffee-rooms— 
and smoke cigars in 
quite seandalous. 

“The Swedes are a free-and-easy race, 
their 
In everything else they 
behind parts ot 
They are all half-asleep 


and | 


and generally very liberal in 
litical 
are a century 
Christendom. 


po- 
notions. 
most 
want enterprise suppose want 
capital also. 

“Living is cheap—books are cheap 
newspapers cheap and abundant, and the 
Opposition press violent. Stockholm is 
though rather 
The environs beautiful. 
Hope to hear from you soon. 

“Truly yr. friend, H. W. Lona’.” 


a pleasant, pretty city 
dull in summer. 


We now 


ters: 


resume Mrs. Longfellow’s let- 
“SrockuoLm, August &, 1835 


“We reached Upsala, fifty-four Eng- 


lish miles from Stockholm, at five in 
the evening. We could not get a room 
at the hotel, and were obliged to take 


the worst we have encountered, in a peat- 
roofed house. We all literally ‘slept un- 
der the sod’ that night. 

“The village of Osterly is one of the 


prettiest we have seen in Sweden. The 
next morning we were at the mines. ‘ 
It was more than frightful to look into 


this horrible depth; it was terrible, awful.” 


* AMSTERDAM, Cctober 15, 1835. 

“Henrv is very busy here, and has 
made some great bargains as to books. 
He has purchased of the Jews many. 
Some he has been tempted to take for 
himself,—for instance, he bought yester- 
day nine immense volumes, filled, almost, 
with beautiful engravings, for 80 of our 
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cents a volume! He is also purchasing 
Dutch books for the college, and taking 
lessons in Dutch. 

“1 must not forget to mention Henry’s 
agreeable companions from Copenhagen 
to Amsterdam. Three young gentlemen 

two Swedes and a Frenchman taking 
the same route as we. ... 1 was very 
much amused with one of their conversa- 
tions. The Swedes were boasting of the 
hospitality of their nation. ‘Oh _ yes,’ 
replied the Frenchman, ‘ barbarous 
tions are always hospitable.’ 


na- 


“The most singular-looking beings that 
we see here are a class of persons called 
Aussprechers. Their business is, upon the 
death of any individual, to inform the 
friends and acquaintance of it. Their 
number is according to the number and 
wealth of the person who dies; sometimes 
three, all in black, with low 
cocked hats, and long crape hanging from 
them, hurrying through the streets; but 
a solitary one. 


you see 


more frequently you see 
To judge by their number, you would 
think the mortality very great here, for 
[ cannot cast my eye out of the window 
without seeing several. 

“Oct 19.—We had hoped to have left 
here this morning, but Henry could not 
cet wait till 
to-morrow.” 


his books packed, so we 


* COPENHAGEN, Seplember 13, 1835. 

“Tlenry has given up the idea of go- 

ing to Berlin, and will probably pass the 

winter in some little town on the Rhine. 

I hardly know his plans yet, but he 

wishes to live cheaper than we could 
in Berlin. 


“How often I reeall you as I saw you 


the sad morning that we parted! It 
could not be otherwise than a very sad 
parting to us all, for we felt that it was 


very possible we were saying our last 


farewe'l to some dear one. 


Each of these prophetic words is under- 
lined in pencil by Judge Potter, to whom 
they were written. The sudden ending 
of this young life has been’ described 
elsewhere. Its briefness saddens, till I 
recall my aunt’s successor. Then I re- 
member that although the violet withered, 
a lily bloomed in its stead. 











Cantator: 


A LEGEND OF RYE TOWN RETOLD 


BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


I 


HEN Rye, of the Romney 
\W Marshes, bore her seal of the 

three lions and the three galleys 
proudly, as one limb of the great body of 
the Cinque Ports, and in the days before 
the French brought shame to her, or the 
great arm of the Eastward Drift, sweep- 
ing up the Channel, choked her harbor 
with shingle and mud, so that the sea 
drew back sulkily on its baunches—in 
those days there stood upon the land- 
ward slope of the sea fortress a_ holy 
house, within a holy garden. The patron- 
age of St. Augustine was both its plea for 
existence and all its dignity. As the sea 
submerged the lands for two-thirds of 
the year, so did the penury of the breth- 
ren mostly drown their importance. 

Poorer grew the Austin Brothers, and 
older, and their number dwindled till it 
was left almost solely to a youth dwelling 
among them, whose name was Cantator, to 
iend the garden and lead the prayers and 
make the ointments. Cantator’s origin 
no one knew, for he had come once on a 
night of autumn storm across the hills 
from Canterbury with letters of secret 
value, and (so it was whispered) was de- 
tained by old Friar Thomas for reasons 
never told to the rest of the brethren. 

So the youth with the heart of snow 
went hither and thither, and because of 
his heavenly voice, which burst forth as 
he worked, even the most morose of his 
companions agreed that “Cantator the 
Singer ” must be his name. 

Something strange and outlandish there 
was about him that kept him apart from 
his fellows, but he was the first to humble 
himself, to carry and fetch, to hew and 
wash and seour, to do all the things 
which, outside the walls, only a seullion 
or a kitchen-girl would do. He was 
strong, and his hair lay in a _ close 
fringe on his nape—a fringe that strove 
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to curl, while his eves were the color 
that I have heard described as “ blue 
of Normandy.” Study and meditation 
painted his face the color of ivory, with 
lofty brows, and sweet lines of patience 
about the mouth. But when he had been 
chopping logs of old ship-wood for the 
fire, or carving blocks of Caen stone 
for he had great skill of finger—the glow 
of high blood was in his face, and his 
hood lay back in eareless folds of veri- 
table secular defiance, showing the glory 
of his youth and manhood. 

ITis fame grew, for he taught himself 
the lore of all masters of music, from 
Guido of Arezzo downwards, and hung 
lovingly over the writings of Franco of 
Cologne, who lived for counterpoint. 
And there were the songs also of Adam 
de- la Halle, the Trouvére, in a_ book 
which Cantator brought with him from 
his childhood’s days. These things stifled 
all the worldly sounds that drifted to him 
over the walls, and he knew not what hap- 
pened to the right or the left of him, 
while he sang as he worked, and in the 
dead of night listened to the plash of sum- 
mer waves at the base of the rock. 

Early in the year old Brother Thomas 
fell mortally sick, and the number of the 
company being already reduced to four, 
the hard work of the little hermitage fell 
upon Cantator. It was very sweet to es- 
cape in the evening from the close cell of 
the fevered man to the garden. In the 
thick ivy. white-breasted swifts had come 
to live. In the elm-trees there were al- 
ways a twittering and nesting, and in 
the plat of fruit trees there was a drift- 
ing roof of pink and white snow. 

Here, one day at sundown, Cantator 
lifted his arms to the sweetness of it all. 
The sky was very clear as he gazed into 
it, and for that day of April it was so 
warm that the sun seemed to have chased 
the color from the great roof above him. 
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* Arise,” murmured Cantator—* arise, 
Morning Star of Love and Truth, and end 
this night, that even a wretch, such as I, 
may know. : 

A shining bolt, it seemed, came as the 
answer, a dazzling sphere of gold, of 
which the lovely light shone to his very 
heart and blessed his sight, so that every- 
thing showed more soft, more bright, 
more holy than before. It had touched 
him; it had brushed his face. Yet, trem- 
bling with the consciousness of a miracle, 
he dared not at first verify it. He closed 
his eves, uttered supreme thanksgiving, 
ere he gazed. There it lay in the orchard 
shadows—lay even as it had fallen, with 
a soft decision, like a ready windfall, 
though it was not yet apple-time. He 
stooped for it, and found it very light 
and soft. It flashed as he turned it over 
and over, for it was cased in tinsel cloth, 
such as the French wove for robes of 
state. Evidently it was the plaything of 
some rich man’s child, and the eestasy in 
his heart shrivelled painfully as he dis- 
covered in the bolt nothing but a corrupt- 
ible symbol of earth. The rosary of his 
thoughts was rudely broken. He seized a 
knife and began to prune the pear shoots 
of the tree on the wall nearest to him in 
a kind of forlorn desperation. Suddenly 
there came the sound of a girl’s laugh, 
and then low chiding whispers. 

“Ts any one there?” asked a saucy 
voice on the other side of the wall. 

“T—Cantator,” he answered, and his 
knife fell. 

There was a consultation, and uncon- 
trollable laughter from some one. Then 
a soft “Hush!” a gentle cough, and 
a new voice, dignified and delicate, ad- 
dre ssed him. 

“We pray you, Cantator, to give us 
our ball, which has dropped by hazard 
into your garden.” 

“Send a serving-man, sister, to the 
door of the refectory and he shall have 
it,” he answered, all unconscious that he 
was moved by no sense of etiquette, but 
only honest curiosity to see the livery 
of the servant who obeyed this fair voice. 

“Nay, throw it over,” ejaculated the 
saucier voice. The tartness in it made 
him blush for his stupidity. 

“Wait, sister,” he called, and ran to 
the ball. “ Whither shall IT throw?” he 
asked, once more blind to the fact that to 


throw at random would have sent him 
back sooner to his pruning. 

“Climb and we will tell thee,” com- 
manded the impatient tones again. 

Cantator might easily have heard the 
mistress slap the maid had he not been 
so goaded by the sharpness and the im- 
periousness of the speaker. All anger was 
foreign to him. He climbed quickly to 
make amends. His eyes were clear, his 
gaze swept over the daisy-strewn sward 
that flowed from the foot of the wall to 
the house of oaken beams which stood 
between him and the Land Gate at the 
northern point of the fortress. He saw 
that the house was of good new wood, 
stoutly roofed and enwalled and latticed. 
He still clasped the ball in his amaze- 
ment, and looked inquiry at the two girls 
who waited there, the maid in exaggerated 
confusion, the mistress grave and _ shy. 
The lady wore a petticoat of bloom vel- 
vet. Her hair was a river of gold, for 
in her sport she had let fall her net of 
pearls. She held out her kirtle for the 
ball and curtsied. Into the velvet lap 
he flung it, and climbed down again. 


I] 

The days went by in a procession as 
of merchant princes scattering largesse. 
April flung her last store of opals upon 
the two gardens, the pleasaunce of the 
maid, the orchard, and upon the heaven 
above them. May followed, less flut- 
tering and self-conscious, with freer 
gait and treasure of stronger hue, deep- 
er violets and red hawthorn like rubies. 
Then June, with a steady pace and a 
swelling song, passed, hanging honors, 
chained orders of eglantine and wood- 
bine, upon all shoulders. The morns 
were glorious, but not sweeter than 
the noons and evenings. Old Brother 
Thomas had gone, and now that the 
vouth had recovered from his first encoun- 
ter with Death, he loved the garden more 
and his cell less. For in the garden, it 
seemed, the promise of the Fuller Life 
grazed him more closely. He tended the 
roses and herbs more constantly. More- 
over, he sang more than before, and when 
he played his little organ he left the win- 
dows on the side of the garden towards 
the Land Gate and the beautiful house of 
gables open wide. How could he know 
that under the wall there walked a lady 
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in a gray petticoat whose little bodice 
rose and fell with thoughts which could 
only be echoed by the morning greeting of 
the larks of the meadow-lands of Sussex ? 
Ilow could he guess that she stood ob- 
stinately at bay when her father, the 
Mayor, Master Marshe, scolded her for 
the idle hours she spent in contemplation 
when other women were hawking or dan- 
cing, or receiving gallantries? Some 
things Cantator did, indeed, hear, such 
as the noise of a banquet given by Master 
Marshe to Master William Diggys, of 
Wittersham, to whom the Mayor desired 
to give his daughter in marriage. But 
his eves could not behold the face of the 
lady who drew herself up proud and cold 
when, at the banquet, the would-be bride- 
groom, his small eyes full of wine and 
greed, his cruel mouth hidden by his 
black serub of beard, and his gorgeous 
doublet hanging on him like a churl’s 
smock, tried to kiss her. For a moment 
she had stood so, as if daring him to 
brave the flame of her eyes, and then she 
had passed slowly out in a dead silence. 

As she stepped out of the house into the 
breath of the June lilies and found her 
way to the grass walk beneath the wall 
by the pale lamps of the tall evening- 
primroses which ‘fringed the paths, she 
stopped her ears, so that the low wine- 
songs of the men in the hall should not 
drown in her memory the sweeter music 
that she heard so often. When she un- 
stopped her ears this musie came to her 
over the wall. Hitherto it had soothed 
and refreshed her. Now it seemed to 
bring her deeper sorrow, to strengthen her 
helplessness. The tears rained down her 
face and her kirtle; she spoke without 
knowing it. Her ery, “ Forbear, for- 
hear, the song is too sweet. It kills!” 
pierced the drum of music which cloaked 
Cantator the Singer. He listened. 

“Would I were dead, nevertheless,” 
said the delicate vcice again. 

He wondered. Then he began to 
sing again—a song which bade all love 
one another. 

“There is a kind of love which begets 
hate, Cantator,” cried the lady, bitterly. 

He erept to the wall. “Take cour- 
age, sister,” he called, softly; “help 
will come.” 

“There is no one to help,” she said. 
Then her words came out in a rapid 
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stream. Cantator saw the scene in the 
banqueting - hall, he beheld the bride- 
groom-elect, rich of garb and low of birth, 
his stunted legs, his hoarse, guttural 
voice, his clumsy seat on horseback. <A 
divine rage came upon the youth. 

“What is your name, sister?” he asked. 

“Amanda. My mother called me so. 
But the name is turned to a reproach, 
for there is no love in the world nor any 
one that I ean love.” 

“The name is like a song,” he answer- 
ed. The note of his own voice sent warm 
thrills through him. “TI go now to pray 
for you,” he added, “ and I know—Aman- 
da—that, so long as you have courage, the 
answer will come.” 

“T have courage enough.” 

Then God will be with you.” 
And with vou—until—” 

“Tntil the time 

“ Yes—the time ?” 

He did not hear the inquiring note in 
the words, for he moved away in sudden 


“ 


“ 


misgiving. Yet the very grass of the or- 
chard enmeshed his feet and held him. 
He stepped backward. 

“ And—Amanda—” 

The “yes” was so low that, to make 
sure it was not the brushing of one lily 
against another, he spoke again: 

“ Amanda—!” 

o Yes as 9 

“ TI think it were well — Amanda 
“ Tf—Cantator ?” 

“Tf—Amanda!” His lips hung on the 
name. 

“Yes, yes—?” 

“ Nav, nay, it is nothing—Amanda.” 

He turned then and strode resolute- 
ly away. 

Many watches did he keep that night 
as he lay on his stone shelf, while his 
brain was like a playhouse lit with the 
torches of love and sorrow, under the 
glare of which danced a strange tumult 
of persons out of the world at which he 
had glanced. In the afternoon of the 
next day he stood at the little grated win- 
dow of the dispensary gazing blankly in 
front of him. The lay Brother, a new in- 
stitution, since age overwhelmed Can- 
tator’s decrepit comrades, had left the 
door into the High Street open. Thus 
the youth chanced upon a gap of color 
and dazzling movement. The Mayor of 
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Rye had called a Guestling or Brother- 
hood that day, and the great personages 
he had summoned after 
their council. In slow stately file they 


rode in state 
rode, and the people walked with them 
in groups, children scattering flowers, cit- 
with their wives in 
their festival clothes, tanners and smiths, 
and 


izens and fishermen 


innholders herring-curers, mariners 


here and there a 


the 


and cordwainers, and 


tender girl clinging to arm of a 
bronzed boy. 
Cantator closed the door and put the 


shutter over the window before he turned 


into the garden. The babel and noise 
seemed sacrilegious. He put away his 


he went to his organ, 
himself to construct a 
But the diamond-shaped 
fell 


Ile closed his eyes, bewil- 


sculpturing-tools: 


and he set most 
complex song. 
notes in his book together in con- 
fused heaps. 
dered, and touched the keys at random. 
Yet, for all he could do, there hammered 
head two from a 
Normandy which he must have heard with 
the lute in his babyhood. It floated up 
to his lips; it escaped them; and as he 
buried face in for shame 


his 


in his lines song of 


his hands 
the refrain knocked imperiously at 


his 


brain and struggled in his throat: 


Belle amie, ne 
Ton 


doute point 


amant est ta douleur. 


IIe went to his cell, took pen and brush 


and wrote in a leather- bound vellum 
scrip, making scrolls and floreals and 
finials that were like red tendrils and 
fruit and flowers. But his heart was 


a furnace. 
ITI 
All day he moved in an eestasy, with 
such a light on his face that his fellows 
wondered. The Trouvére’s warning had 
lost its sinister ring; indeed, he did not 
than the dear words at 


remember more 


the beginning —“ Belle Amie! Jelle 
Amie!” He whispered it once, but to 


himself it seemed that he shouted it with 
throat. He looked up stealthily 
from the board at which he ate his thin 
soup at night. The meal over, Cantator 
went out. It was not a disordered fancy 
that led him to detect the rustle of a 


brazen 


robe beyond the orchard wall. 
“ My sister!” he ventured. 
floated back to him. 
was a battering-ram under 


‘Cantator!” 
His heart 
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his cassock; fear and joy in him leaped 
forth to the joy and grief in her voice. 

“ Tlow is it Amanda ?” 
Very ill; the need is sore.” 
Tell me all of it,” he commanded. 
In two days I must wed Diggys.” 
Heaven forbids it.” 
“ Tlow shall I know that?” she sobbed. 
“ Beeause I shall help you.” 
But how, dear brother?” 
I will lead you far away.” 
You dare not; it is death to you.” 
“T dare all.” 


sister 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 


“You cut your life in two. You 
shall not.” 
“T go to live. You are my life, and 


Normandy for love and _ life. 


Love is rich there and life is true.” 


there is 


A long-drawn sob was the answer. 
“ Amanda, listen!” 
fire of impatience. 


he entreated in a 
He could not hear her 
answer; he pressed in his distress against 
the wall. He was sure that it throbbed 
between them. He pressed closer and 
The mortar crumbled. <A stone 
was loose. Hardly knowing what he did, 
he plucked at it. 

lesser ones with it. 
him. 
and pulled and plucked amain. 


closer. 


It fell out, dragging 

The sight inflamed 
Like one half possessed he groped 
When he 
put his strong shoulder against the weak 
spot and pushed with all his might he 
heard a long loose rattle of stones and 
dust on the other side, and then a panting, 
He thrust once more at 
the tottering corners with superhuman 
One last thud of stones on turf, 
and through a space as large as a man’s 
two hands he saw Amanda’s eyes, blue- 
ringed and dewy. He put out his hand 
and gently pulled her by her wimple close 
to the gap. As he did so he smiled, and 
the moonlight touched their young heads. 
He put out 
one hand boldly, drew her face to him, 
and held the little chin so that he should 
not lose a fragment of her head and neck. 

“To you trust me?” he said, lowering 
his face to her. 

“ Always, Cantator.” Her lips were 
parted. They flowered up to him. But 
for the moment he put strong control 
over himself. 

“Ts there a wharf where boats are ?” 

“Yes; by the Strand Gate, which leads 
to the land, to the Kentish hills and 
the Sussex woods.” 


sobbing breath. 


force. 


Joy came back to her eyes. 
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HE SANG AS HE CARVED BLOCKS OF CAEN STONE 











“ Neither hills nor woods for us, but 
only water. It leaves no footmark.” 

She put out her free hand and laid it 
shyly on his breast. 

“Tt is our compact, Amanda,” he whis- 
pe red: “therefore have a boat in readi- 
ness at the Strand Gate to-morrow night 
an hour before moonrise. There I will 
come to you, for Heaven has given you 
to my hand to love and cherish—if you 
so will?” 

“In your songs I have lived, Cantator; 
in your heart I would rest unto death.” 

“The word is ‘ Belle Amie,’ ” he whis- 
pered. She repeated it after him. He 
kissed her hands. 

When he had watched her safely into 
her house he put the larger stones stealth- 
ily back. The gracious ivy curtain fell 
over the secret. 

IV 

So glorious a day had never been born 
for Rye. The fishing-barques put out to 
sca with masters and men; the gossips 
foregathered near the Bochary; in the 
court-house the buzzing of flies begot 
somnolence and made the dispensation of 
justice a tardy matter. Under the thick 
tufts of mulberry-trees good folk sat in 
their gardens, or slept for happy weari- 
ness, and pretty bare feet of boys and 
girls dabbled at low tide in the rocky 
pools below the Baddying’s Gate. The 
very wateh at the postern there smiled 
genially through the veil of heat towards 
hostile France. 

After sundown a slight wind came, and 
over Winchelsea a cloud floated and gath- 
ered others. Rain fell in soft large drops 
and then desisted. In a starless silence 
Cantator stepped into the world. His 
hands were empty; he took nothing with 
him. On his hand was a ring by which 
those in Normandy would know him and 
hail him. 

Like a long russet shadow he passed 
down the alley and along the bank of the 
Conduit, stopping when his head showed 
above the low embattlemented wall that 
fringed it on the land side. Just before 
he reached the Strand Gate he swung 
himself over it, dropped on to the slope 
of muddy shingle, and crept quickly to 
the spot where the sea-wall which girded 
the base of the rock sprang sheer from 
the water. Under this, it might be for 
some three hundred feet, were, at inter- 
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vals, semicircular openings or ecavelets of 
a size in which a boat might lie. He look- 
ed down as he crept, and saw by his tiny 
lanthorn the glimmer of a woman’s hand 
on a prow that was scarcely visible be- 
yond the mouth of one of the little arches. 

“ Belle Amie!” 

“Bel Ami!” 

Noiselessly the prow emerged, and Can- 
tator dropped into the skiff. The man 
who sat at the oars gave a vigorous 
push with both his hands to the arched 
stone roof above them, and in answer 
to Amanda’s question Cantator pointed 
across the bay to Winchelsea. The rower 
took swift long strokes; they shot for- 
ward, a black trail on inky waters, into the 
murk of the night. White wave-crests 
which they could not see curled voracious- 
ly about them; the manes of sea-horses, 
racing madly by, flicked their cheeks; 
the wet wind and salt stiffened the ap- 
parel of the fugitives. She saw that he 
wore beneath his cloak a gaberdine of 
brave stuff like that of a French knight. 

They made but little way, though ere- 
long Cantator took an oar and pulled be- 
hind the silent boatman. 

It was fully an hour before the moon 
flickered through the driving clouds, fit- 
fully and fearfully lighting up the Udy- 
mere bay and the woodlands of Brede. 
And still they toiled and drifted farther 
from land. 

“A eurrent draws us to sea,” cried 
the lady. 

Cantator looked behind him and saw 
Rye aglare in the lightning. He looked 
before him and knew the dread in Aman- 
da’s eyes. The rower pointed to the 
menacing seas and shook his head. 

“We cannot round the Fairlye point 
to-night,” Cantator whispered to the lady. 
“Ts there a safe landing till the storm is 
past ?” he asked. 

The man nodded and pointed to a 
ereck. There, by straining against wind 
and tide, they arrived, and Cantator 
signed to the rower to return to Rye on 
foot and leave the boat beached. 

Like sea-birds the two crouched, boy 
and girl, under the lee of the down where 
the rock overhung them. The floor of 
their chamber was dry sand, still warm, 
when you burrowed into it, from the heat 
of the midsummer noon. 

Soon he spread his cloak on the sand. 
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She slept there in rich forgetfulness, 
in childlike trust. But he looked at her 
and wondered and loved, and wondered 
and looked again, sleepless and full of 
thanksgiving as the storm died and the 
tide ebbed out and the rain-spout trav- 
elled on, leaving only a thin fringe of 
light rain. 

Vv 

Cantator left his lady lying on the 
cloak and went to the mouth of their 
cliff bower. He looked stealthily about 
him, and went to the spot where the skiff 
was beached. No boat was there. The 
storm had wrenched at it, the hungry sea 
had dragged it foot by foot into its lap. 
Across the marsh he saw the slumbering 
roof of the oratory of the Black Friars 
at Winchelsea. He knew no shelter would 
be there for Amanda and himself. She 
could not walk to Hastings; she could 
not live without food till they reached 
the port, nor could she harbor so near 
home without disguise. The rain fell 
softly. But for sore perplexity it would 
have been music to him, this gentle silver 
sigh of light drops upon the marsh-grass. 
But now—! 

A long muffled note came with it. It 
was surely no hunting morning this, and 
at such a season? Again it came, longer, 
more hollow, more distinct. He listened 
impatiently. The plover startled, wheel- 
ed overhead, the faint lapping noise of a 
chapel bell insisted, a shrill cock could 
be just distinguished. Again he heard 
the hollow boom. No horn rang a note so 
sinister, so monotonous. Inspiration came 
as the sounds grew. In the gray light 
he saw nothing, for Rye lay cold and dim 

but he understood, and became in that 
moment a man of ice. To the rear of him 
he could see deep, long flowering rushes 
and underwood. There was water, deep 
it might be. He lifted the lady in his 
arms and strode for the spot. He found 
a tiny island of reeds in the centre. 
Wading to his neck and then swimming, 
he reached it while she clung to him. 

“Where is it we go?” she asked, still 
half drowned in her sleep. 

“Only to find a better resting-place,” 
he answered, and dried her feet in his 
hands. The sun was shining faintly now. 
The mists rolling seawards showed a 
thin trail of men and horses coming 
round the bay from Rye. 


Then Cantator prayed as only men in 
his case pray, without words, without 
hope, without fear. For in extremity 
there is neither hope nor fear, but only 
blindness. Through the reeds at last he 
saw the thing that froze his tongue—the 
three gaunt, wide-mouthed hounds, with 
their noses to the storm-sodden earth, 
urged forward with cries by the men who 
rode, among whom was a fellow with a 
blackish beard and shrivelled legs and 
long flat feet. Closer they came, the dogs 
goaded by the men, but running without 
clue. They halted—and then Cantator 
thought that they returned to Rye, and 
held his breath with wild hope. But the 
deep note broke out afresh, and again 
he heard the hoofs and cries—and knew 
that the creek was reached by the sudden 
clamor of the bloodhounds. 

At the margin of the mere the dogs 
stopped howling. 

“A boat! a boat!” eried one. 

“The fools have drowned themselves!” 
raged a stout man on a white horse. 

A smile flitted over the face of Diggys. 
“Whist! Let us see if the love-birds have 
not found a reed nest,” he laughed. 

Long ere the hot breath of the hounds 
was upon his lady’s eheek Cantator had 
risen. Straight and firmly he aimed, and 
his stilet was crimson as the first dog 
sank with a yelp. But the second and 
third were upon him, snapping and growl- 
ing. <A woman’s ery curdled the blood 
of those who listened, Diggys laughing 
back in answer as he plunged forward on 
his horse into the mere. Those on the 
bank watched the eneounter curiously. 

“ Good-morrow to you, brother! A fair 
summer rain this. I thank you for shield 
ing my bride.” 

Cantator had swerved and struck swift- 
lv back. There was a ery of hope from 
the lady; for Diggys, still in the saddle, 
reeled and fell forward on the pommel, 
while his horse stumbled. But the success 
was but a flash in the pan, for others 
came behind. 

As Cantator, springing back to guard 
his lady, flung his right arm about her, 
Diggys righted himself, and, swerving 
aside, cut off the arm at the elbow. Then 
his adversary saw nothing but the little 
black-bearded face, heard nothing but the 
thick, coarse voice flinging insults at 
Amanda. His bleeding stump Cantator 









































A STRANGE PROCESSION MET THE EYES OF CURIOUS RYE THAT DAY 
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never heeded. At his full height he stood 
and challenged the rider, and with his 
left arm cut upon Diggys’s face such a 
slit that he died like a man for whom the 
world is a huge jest. And when his 
enemy fell at his feet, Cantator knew 
that the end of love and revenge was ful- 
filled. As he sank at her feet he felt his 
lady’s breath on his lips, and smiled 
he swooned. 

A strange procession met the eyes of 
curious Rye that day. Amanda lay across 
her father’s horse, with floating hair and 
stained kirtle, in the midst of horsemen 
and footmen; and in the rear, tied to Dig- 
gys’s empty stirrup, trailed Cantator, his 
head falling now this way, now that, with 
the deadly sickness of his wounds, and 
the whip-cuts of his captors across his 
face and back. Those who watched were 
frozen to silence during the passage 
of the cortége, and afterwards crept to 
their homes. 


Early in the morning of the next day 
Amanda awoke, moaning, from her 
trance. She was in her own chamber. 
In the distance there was the tick-tack of 
trowel and pick. Its steady, rhythmical 
note soothed her deliciously. She moved 
drowsily and pillowed her hand on her 
cheek, “ What o’clock is it?” she asked. 
“Nay, do not curtain the window. The 
light gladdens me.” 

The serving-woman turned away from 
the window, sobbing tearlessly as her mis- 
tress walked to the casement. 

“What is the building there?” she 
asked. “There is John Rootes, the mas- 
ter-mason, and my father, and—ah!” 

Turning, she fled as she shrieked down 
the stair, her long bedgown floating while 
she sped wild-eyed across the garden to 
the friary wall. The men there fell back 
at sight of her. Within a cavity built 
out from the wall and facing the win- 
dow of his love stood Cantator, chained 


upright. His eyes were closed; his lips 
moved rapidly. 

“Bel Ami!” she cried. “It is I, Bel 
Ami. Do you not know me, Cantator?” 

Into his one last look of love the boy 
put the passion and sacrifice of a life- 
time. “ My arms,” he said, “ are maimed 
and chained; I cannot hold you, my 
heart; I cannot bend my head. But | 
suffer for you, and I wait. Farewell.” 

The girl sprang forward and threw her 
slight arms about his knees, and again 
sprang up to kiss his wounds and his bat- 
tered face. But strong hands held her 
back as the masons moved forward to 
their work. 

While stone rose upon stone and shut 
out the gaping onlookers, Cantator seem- 
ed to lose himself once more in the gar- 
den. And now he did not walk alone, 
but with a girl whose head was crowned 
with roses, and she sang and gathered his 
lilies. His voice burst forth; all the 
songs of Provence and Normandy could 
not contain his eestasy; then, in some 
strange way, hymns mingled with them, 
and he felt the bird-song of the girl melt 
into his, so that they mingled in one 
great chant of thanksgiving for the 
beauty of the world, for the splendor of 
the morning, the graces of the night, the 
love of men and women. Higher rose 
the song, till it drowned the noise of the 
trowel and hammer, and the master- 
mason’s face grew ashy while he worked. 
As a seal was set upon the last stone 
the girl fell to the ground laughing. 

Some say she died there, picking at the 
wall with her little, fine hands, and oth- 
ers that she lived on in the house of her 
father by the Land Gate of Rye for many 
years, and that while she walked alone, 
a spectre of a woman in torn clothes, she 
sang a French love-ditty, to which a voice 
answered her from the lane by the wall, 
always with the same refrain: “Ton 
amant est ta douleur.” 
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Portrait of Sarah Bache 


ARAH, the only daughter of Benjamin Franklin, 

inherited her father’s force of character and sound 

sense. She visited England with her father, and at 
once captivated Lloppner, then entering upon his brilliant 
career as a fashionable portrait-painter, under the pro- 
tection of the Prince of Wales. Hoppner urged her to 
sit to him for this portrait, and when it was completed, 
presented it to her as a mark of esteem. Dr. Franklin 
allowed his daughter to accept the gift from Hoppner, 
but in order to make return, gave the painter a com- 
mission to paint the portrait of her English husband, 
Richard Bache. 

The vigorous personality and fresh color of Mrs. Bache 
appealed to the painter, whose portraits always show a 
strong sense of color, though the treatment of the white 
searf and head-dress, while simple and broad, lacks the 
fluency to be found in some of his later portraits. White 
is seen to be the dominant note of the portrait, relieved 
against a dark background, and this white in its handling 
is mellow and pleasing. 

The portrait of Mrs. Bache has remained a family pos- 
session ever since it was painted until last year, when it 
was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum for the Cath- 
arine Wolf Collection from the income of the fund left 
for the purpose of making additions to this collection. 

Mr. Wolf has worthily translated the qualities of the 
original, and while me miss the color of the painter, he 
has shown us the delight which the painter felt in his 
work—which, after all, is the very soul and essence of art. 

W. Sranton Howarp 














PORTRAIT OF SARAH BACHE BY HOPPNER 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the original Painting 
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HE Lie went up to bed with him. 

Russy didn’t want it to, but it 

crept in through the keyhole,—it 
must have been the keyhole, for the door 
was shut the minute Metta’s skirt had 
whisked through. But one thing Russy 
had to be thankful for,—Metta didn’t 
know it was there in the room. As far 
as that went, it was a kind-hearted Lie. 
But after Metta went away,—after she 
had put out the light and said “ Pleasant 
dreams, Master Russy, an’ be sure an’ 
don’t roll out,”—after that! 

Russy snuggled deep down in the pil- 
lows and said he would go right to sleep; 
oh, right straight! He always had before. 
It made you forget the light was out, and 
there were queer, creaky night-noises all 
round your bed,—under it some of ’em; 
over by the bureau some of ’em; and some 
of ’em coming creepy, cree-py up the 
stairs. You dug your head deep down in 
the pillows, and the next thing you knew 
you were asleep—no, awake, and the 
noises were beautiful day-ones that you 
liked. You heard roosters crowing, and 
Mr. Vandervoort’s cows calling for break- 
fast, and, likely as not, some mother- 
robins singing duets with their husbands. 
Oh yes, it was a good deal the best way 
to do, to go right straight to sleep when 
Metta put the light out. 

But to-night it was different, for the 
Lie was there. You couldn’t go to sleep 
with a Lie in the room. It was worse 
than creepy creaky noises,—mercy, yes! 
You’d swap it for those quick enough 
and not ask a single bit of “ boot.” You 
almost wanted to hear the noises. 

It came across the room. There was no 
sound, but Russy knew it was coming 
well enough. He knew when it got up 
close to the side of the bed. Then it 
stopped and began to speak. It wasn’t 
“out loud” and it wasn’t a whisper, but 
Russy heard it. 

“ Move over; ’m coming into bed with 
you,” the Lie said. “I hope you don’t 


Lie 
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think I’m going to sit up all night. Be- 
sides, I’m always scared in the dark,—it 
runs in my family. The Lies are always 
afraid. They’re not good sleepers, either, 
so let’s talk. You begin—or shall I?” 

“You,” moaned Russy. 

“Well, I say, this is great, isn’t it! I 
like this house. I stayed at Barney 
Toole’s last night and it doesn’t begin 
with this. Barney’s folks are poor, and 
there aren’t any curtains or carpets or 
anything,—nor pillows on the bed. I 
never slept a wink at Barney’s. I’m hop- 
ing I shall drop off here, after a while. 
It’s a new place, and I’m more likely to 
in new places. You never slept with 
one o’ my family before, did you?” 

“No,” Russy groaned. “Oh no, I 
never before!” 

“ That’s what I thought. I should have 
been likely to hear of it if you had. 1 
was a little surprised,—I say, what made 
you have anything to do with me. I 
was never more surprised in my life! 
They’d always said: ‘ Well, you’ll never 
get acquainted with that Russy Rand. 
He’s another kind.’ Then you went and 
shook hands with me!” 

“T had to.” Russy sat up in bed and 
stiffened himself for self-defence. “TI 
had to! When Jeffy Vandervoort said 
that about Her—well, I guess you’d 
have had to if they said things about 
your mother—” 

“T never had one. The Lies have a 
Father, that’s all. Go ahead.” 

“There isn’t anything else, 
had to.” 

“Tell what you said and what he said. 
Go ahead.” 

“You know all about—” 

“Go ahead!” 

Russy rocked himself back and forth 
in his agony. It was dreadful to have to 
say it all over again. 

“Well, then,” doggedly, “Jeffy said 
my mother never did, but his did— 
oh, always!” 
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“ Did what—oh, always?” 

Russy clinched his little round fingers 
till the bones cracked under the soft flesh. 

“ Kissed him good-night—went up to 
his room a-purpose to, an’—an’—tucked 
him in. Oh, always, he said. He said 
mine never did. An’ I said 

“You said—go ahead!” 

“T said she did, too,—oh—always,” 
breathed Russy in the awful dark. “I 
had to. When it’s your mother, you 
have to—” 

“T never had one, I told you! How 
do I know ? Go on.” 

He was driven on relentlessly. He had 
it all to go through with, and he whis- 
pered the rest hurriedly to get it done. 

“TI said she tucked me in,x—came up 
a-purpose to,—an’ always kissed me twice 





(his only does once), an’ always—called 
me—Dear.” Russy fell back in a heap 
on the pillows and sobbed into them. 

“My badness!”—anybody but a Lie 
would have said “my goodness,”—* but 
vou did do it up brown that time, didn’t 
you! But I don’t suppose he believed a 
word of it—you didn’t make him believe 
you, did you?” 

“Tle had to!” cried out Russy, fierce- 
ly. “He said I’d never lied to him in 
my life—” 

“ Before ;—yes, I know.” 

Russy slipped out of bed and padded 
over the thick carpet toward the place 
where the window-seat was in the day- 
time. But it wasn’t there. He put out 
his hands and hunted desperately for it. 
Yes, there,—no, that was sharp and hard 
and hurt you. That must be the edge of 
the bureau. He tried again, for he must 
find it——he must! He would not stay in 
bed with that Lie another minute. It 
crowded him,—it tortured him so. 

“This is it,” thought Russy, and sank 
down gratefully on the cushions. His 
bare feet scarcely touched toe-tips to the 
floor. Here he would stay all night. This 
was better than— 

“T’m coming,—which way are you? 
Can’t you speak up?” 

The Lie was coming too! Suddenly an 
awful thought flashed across Russy’s lit- 
tle, weary brain. What if the Lie would 
always come too? What if he could never 
get away from it? What if it slept with 
him, walked with him, talked with him, 
lived with him,—oh, always! 


3ut Russy stiffened again with dogged 
courage. “I had to!” he thought. “I 
had to—-I had to,—I had to! When he 
said things about Her—when it’s your 
mother—you have to.” 

A great time went by, measureless by 
clock-ticks and aching little heart-beats. 
It seemed to be weeks and months to 
Russy. Then he began to feel a slow 
relief creeping over his misery, and he 
said to himself the Lie must have 
“ dropped off.” There was not a sound of 
it in the room. It grew so still and 
beautiful that Russy laughed to himself 
in his relief. He wanted to leap to his 
feet and dance about the room, but he 
thought of the sharp corners and hard 
edges of things in time. Instead, he 
nestled among the cushions of the win- 
dow-seat and laughed on softly. Perhaps 
it was all over,—perhaps it wasn’t asleep, 
but had gone away—to Barney Toole’s, 
perhaps, where they regularly “put up” 
Lies——-and would never come _ back! 
Russy gasped for joy. Perhaps when 
you’d never shaken hands with a Lie but 
once in your life, and that time you had 
to, and you’d borne it, anyway, for what 
seemed like weeks and months,—perhaps 
then they went away and left you in 
peace! Perhaps you’d had punishment 
enough then. 

Very late Russy’s mother came up 
stairs. She was very tired, and her 
pretty young face in the frame of soft 
down about her opera-cloak looked a 
little cross. Russy’s father plodded be- 
hind more heavily. 

“The boy’s room, Ellen?—just this 
once?” he pleaded in her ear. “It will 
take but a minute.” 

“You are so tiresome, Carter! Well, 
if IT must— Why, he isn’t in the bed!” 

The light from the hall streamed in, 
showing it tumbled and tossed as if two 
had slept in it. But no one was in it 
now. The mother’s little ery of surprise 
sharpened to anxiety. 

“ Where is he, Carter? Why don’t you 
speak? He isn’t here in bed, I tell you! 
Russy isn’t here!” . 

“Tle has rolled out.——no, he _ hasn’t 
rolled out. I'll light up—there he is, 
Ellen! There’s the little chap on the 
window-seat !” 

“ And the window is open!” she cried. 
sharply. She darted across to the little 
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figure and gathered it up into her arms. 
She had never been frightened about 
Russy before. Perhaps it was the fright 
that brought her to her own. 

“Te is eold,—his little night-dress is 
damp!” she said. Then her kisses rained 
down on the little, sleeping face. In his 
sleep, Russy felt them, but he thought it 
was Jeffy’s mother kissing Jeffy. 

“Tt feels good, doesn’t it?” he mur- 
mured. “I don’t wonder Jeffy likes it! 
If my mother kissed me— I told Jeffy 
she did! It was a Lie, but I had to. 
You have to, when they say things like 
that about your mother. You have to say 
she kisses you—oh, always! She comes 
*way up stairs every night a-purpose 
to. An’ she tucks you in, an’ she ealls 
you—Dear. It’s a Lie an’ it ’most kills 
you, but you have to say it. But it’s per- 
fectly awful afterwards.” He _ nestled 
against the soft down of her cloak and 
moaned as if in pain. “It’s awful after- 
wards when you have to sleep with the 
Lie. It’s perfectly—aw—ful—” 

“Oh, Carter!” the mother broke out, 
for it was all plain to her. In a flash of 
agonized understanding the wistful little 











THOUGHT RUSSY 


sleep-story was filled out in every detail. 
She understood all the tragedy of it. 
“Russy! Russy!” She shook him in 
“ Russy, it’s my kisses! 
I’m kissing you! It isn’t Jeffy’s mother, 
—it’s your mother, Russy! Feel them! 
—don’t you feel them on your forehead 


her eagerness. 


and your hair and your little red lips? 
It’s your mother kissing you!” 

Russy opened his eyes. 

“Why! Why, so it is!” he said. 

“And ealling you ‘ Dear, Russy! 
Don’t you hear her? Dear boy,—dear 
little boy! You hear her, don’t you, 
Russy—dear ?” 

“Why, ves!—why!” 

“And tucking you into bed—like this, 
—so! She’s tucking in the blanket now, 
—and now the little quilt. Russy! That 
is what mothers are for—I never thought 
before—oh, I never thought!” Sht 
dropped her face beside his on the pil- 
low and fell to kissing him again. He 
held his face quite still for the sweet, 
strange baptism. Then suddenly he 
langhed out happily, wildly. 

“Then it isn’t a Lie!” he eried, in a 
delirium of relief and joy. “It’s true!” 
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The Land of Theocritus 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


F there is no island in the world so 
famous alike for historical and liter- 
ary associations and for unequalled 
beauty as Sicily, there is no part of 
Sicily so fascinating as that vast region 
which lies under the dominion of “la 
Madre Bianea,” the White Mother, as 
the peasants call Etna, perhaps un- 
consciously reiterating Pindar’s epithet 
for the greatest mountain of southern 
Europe, named also by him “ The Pillar 
of Heaven ”—Nourisher of the Snow. 
It is a fascination that appeals to the 
poet and painter, to the student and 
archeologist, to the lover of the beauti- 
ful, and to the ordinary visitor who wan- 
ders to the South chiefly for sunshine 
and the amusement of novel interest. 
Even when one has lived many weeks 
under the shadow of this Queen of Moun- 
tains, as Verga, the Sicilian novelist, 
justly ealls the vast upheaval whose base 
circumference is more than a hundred 
and fifty miles; which rises two miles 
skyward in direct uplift from the lava 
plain; whose head towers above the Io- 
nian and Tyrrhene seas at an elevation 
of nearly 11,000 feet; whose final pre- 
cipitous cone is itself a thousand feet 
in height; whose extreme summit— 
tcrrible caldron of smoke and flame— 
has a cireuit of three and a half miles; 
and on whose flanks a score perilous 
towns, a hundred perilous villages, grow 
like stemless lilies or multitudinous li- 
chen—even in so brief a time the visitor 
gifted in any degree with imagination 
falls under a spell, the more irresistible 
as its magic is “in the air,” is felt by 
all, is everywhere a potent force. But 
when one spends months in Sicily, when 
one comes one year and returns another 
and another—above all, for those who re- 
side in southern Sicily for half the year— 
“Madre Mia” becomes an actual person- 
ality, terrible or beautiful, and silently 
worshipped. The Sicilian peasants are 
pagans at heart in their regard for 
Mount Etna. All are sensible of its 





surpassing beauty, even those who could 
not put this sentiment into words, 
or would look upon such expression as 
idly superfluous, and whose morning and 
evening or hourly glance at the smoke- 
tufted summit is akin to that of the 
sailor at the uncertain way of the wind, 
or to that of the farmer at the shape and 
color of the clouds beyond the top of his 
elms. But there are few Etneans who 
have not a superstitious regard for the 
terrible and beautiful mountain—as well 
they may. 

I do not know if the Polyphemus 
legend still survives, though I have 
heard that the peasants of Aci Reale, 
Masecali, Piedimonte, and other com- 
munes tell in story and chant in folk- 
song of the flaming one-eyed demon who 
guards the fires at the heart of the moun 
tain, but whom weariness overcomes every 
ten years or so, and the result of whose 
sudden slumber is an outburst, at the 
vast cone, of furious flame and boiling 
floods of lava. Possibly one reason why 
the name is rarely if ever heard is be- 
cause of superstition. A friend of the 
writer asked one of the peasants in his 
employ if he had ever heard of Polyphe- 
mus. “No: it is a name that has bad 
luck (mal’ fortuno),” the man answered, 
gravely. 

At Aci Castello—the picturesque 
castle-guarded hamlet by the shore, with 
its fantastic sea-set rocks, the scene of 
the old myth of the mountain boulders 
hurled by the enraged Cyclops at the 
deriding Ulysses—I asked an old neat- 
herd if he had heard of Polyphemus. He 
shook his head; but whether because the 
name does not survive in its Greek form, 
or because my foreign Italian was un- 
translatable in his Sicilian dialect, I 
could not say. When I pointed to the 
rocks, and spoke of the “antico greco 
Tlisso,” he understood, and unleaning 
from his long staff, pointed with it to 
the vast white mass of Etna towering 
above the near shelving terraces of lemon 
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a d olive, and said, simply, id I] veechio 
questo ha fatto ”°—The Old One up ther 


It is certain, however, whatever of 
Greek legend and nomenclature has per- 
ished, that many of the pagan Hellenic 
raditions have survived throughout in 
ind Sieily—corrupt and blent with Car 
thaginian, Latin, Norman, Saracenic, Ibe- 
rian, and other strains—and are reflected 
in the folk-tales and legendary songs and 
ballads of the unlettered and therefore 
unforgetting peasants. At Giardini (the 
ancient Naxos), for example, the patron 
saint is Santa Venere (Saint Venus): be- 
hind Taormina rises the vast and pre- 
cipitous Sicilian Venusberg, Monte Ve- 
nere: the crags of Capgqg San Andrea and 
Isola Bella are called the Siren’s Rocks, 
and the caverns the “ Gallerie degli Greci 
antichi ”’; one on Isola San Nicolo is 
ealled the “ Letto di Olisso,” the haven 
(lit. bed) of Ulysses, while the local name 
for the Aci rocks is (when not simply 
Pietri del’ Mar) “ Roeche del veechio 
Capitano ”—i. e., Odysseus. There are 
two heights at Castrogiovanni (the an- 
cient Enna, or Henna) called “ The Sa- 
cred Women,” whose names ages ago were 
Demeter and Persephone. 

The fascination of the whole Etnean 
region is threefold. There is the spell of 
the past. Perhaps no other region of the 
same extent can vie in this respect with 
the Sicilian coast from Messina and 
Taormina to Syracuse and Girgenti, 
from Porto Empedocle to Palermo, from 
Céfalu to where Seylla and Charybdis 
still watch the tormented waters of the 
onee dreaded strait. The memory is 
strained with the multitude of reminis- 
cence. A crowd of famous heroes an 
tyrants, deliverers and oppressors, poets 
and dramatists and historians, Greeks, 
Asiatics, Romans, and Normans—from 
Hiero and Dionysius to King Roger, 
from Timoleén to Garibaldi, from Em- 
pedocles and Pythagoras and Pindar, 
Plato and Aeschylus and Theocritus— 
compel, or rather tyrannize, the imagina- 
tion. Then there is the magic of omni- 
present beauty,—of beauty in ceaseless 


variety, but stranger, more picturesque, 
more barbarian, more fantastic, mor 
vividly Southern, than is to be seen else- 
where. Finally there is the fascination 
of Mount Etna. This is the magnet which 


attracts everything in Sicily. As one of 
her poets (Rapisardi) says, “the very 
lemon boughs of Maseali, the orange 
branches of Aci, the roses and lilies on 
the breasts of ( 
is serene, shrink and darken when thc 
great Mother frowns.” In Sicilian po- 





‘atania, rejoice when Etna 


etry Etna plays as dominant a part as 
in Japanese painting and poetry “the 
peerless mountain, Fusiyama.”’ Allusion 
to it is the natural culmination of any 
emotional expression - as when in on 
of the famous Sicilian novelist Verga’s 
stories 9 dying peasant is about to con- 
fess to a score of crimes, but suddenly, 
with radiant face, points to the white 
and terrible splendor of Etna, and sigh- 
ing, “La Montagna,’ sinks back and 
says no more. Let me find room for one 
characteristic poem by a Sicilian, Gio- 
vanni Cesareo—quoting, however, only 
the first and last Italian stanzas :* 


lo naequi dove il ciel ride sereno 
Sopra I’ isola bella, occhio de’ mari; 
Dove si mescon candide, 
Scintillando a mattini umidi e chiari, 
L’ onde del Tonio e Il’ onde del Tirreno. 


O tu, che sei pid bianca dell a spuma, 
Vieni: la vela dell’ amor ci attende: 

I liti azzurri fremono 
Odorando; dall’ erta il gregge pende, 
E V Etna immane all’ orizzonto fuma. 


T was born where the radiant sky domes 
the Beautiful Island, the eye of Ocean: 
where all lovely lights, by misty morns or 
clear, forever blend the Ionian and the Tyr- 
rhene waves. 

In the sunflood the countrysides quiver 
with light, murmurous in the white dust of 
noontide: silent, on the barren rocks, the 
cactus-fronds sleep, outlined against green 
mountain-ranges. 

In the enchanted bays, curved crescents 
of moving light, are mirrored the marble 
walls of ancient towns; and along the flower- 
starred slopes one may hear the forlorn sigh- 
ing of old shores, by forgotten Moorish frag- 
ments, in the shadow of the orange-trees. 

O Thou, who art whiter than foam of the 
sea, come! The veil of Love awaits us! 
The azure shores quiver, fragrant: on the 
hill-pastures the flocks hang still as flowers: 
from Etna, leaning vast against the sky, 
a breath of smoke! 


It is interesting to turn from the mod- 
*“ Occidentali.” (Milan: 1887.) 


























ETNA, “THE WHITE MOTHER,” FR‘ 


ern singer to the song of an earlier Sicil- 
ian, Theocritus, made perhaps on thyme- 
clad Hybla, or on an Etnean_hill-pas- 
ture where once Galatea dreamed of her 
beloved Acis, or in the shadow of an- 
cient olives, such as those which, near 
Syracuse, mark the legendary site of the 
grave of Aeschylos, or as those in that 
orchard on the way to Euryelos called 
by a living Syracusan poet the Garden of 
Plato; or, mayhap, under some such group 
of vast ecaruba-trees as those which, be- 
tween Tauromenion—the Taormina of to- 
day—and the Hill of Venus, are still 
vaguely associated with a vanished mar- 
ble seat whenee Pythagoras dreamed 
across the Ionian Sea: 


DAPHNIS. 

\h, sweetly lows the calf, and sweetly the 
heifer, sweetly sounds the neatherd with 
his pipe, and sweetly also I! My bed of 
leaves is strown by the cool water, and 
thereon are heaped fair skins from the 
white calves that were all browsing upon 
the arbutus.... 


MENALCAS. 
Etna, mother mine, I too dwell in a 
beautiful cavern in the chamber of the 
rock. and, lo, all the wealth have I that 





M A TERRACE IN TAORMINA 


we behold in dreams; ewes in plenty and 
she-goats abundant, their fleeces are strown 
beneath my head and feet. 


Or to this, written perhaps by Syracusan 
waters, or by that beautiful shore where 
now the picturesque ruined castle of 
Roger the Norman faces the Seogli de’ 
Ciclopi, as the people often still call the 
seaward-hurled rocks of the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus, or by the wild lava blocks of 
the Naxian promontory, where they lie 
piled beyond the orange groves of Alean- 
tara, the ancient Alcesines: 


The haleyons will lull the waves, and lull 
the deep, and the south wind, and the east 
that stirs the seaweeds on the higher shores, 
the haleyoms that are dearest to the green- 
haired mermaids, of all the birds that take 
their prey from the salt sea. Let all things 
smile on (my friend) Ageanax sailing to 
Mytilene, and may he come to a_ friendly 
haven. On that day I will go crowned with 
anise, or with a rosy wreath, or a garland 
of white violets, and the fine wine of Ptelea 
I will dip from the bow] as I lie by the fire, 
while one shall roast beans for-me, in the 
embers. And elbow-deep shall the flowery 
bed be thickly strewn, with fragrant leaves 


and with asphodel, and with curled parsley; 
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softly will I drink, Ageanax 
with lips clinging to the cup, and draining 


to the lees. 


and toasting 


it even 


At every place on this haunted shore or 
by these inland hills and valleys of Etna 
the Theocritus, 
whether it be disguised as Daphnis or 
Menaleas or Thyrsis. “ Thyrsis of Etna 
am I, and this is the voice of Thyrsis 

by the great stream of the river Ana- 
pus, on the height of Etna, by the sacred 
water of Acis.” 

Certainly it ought to be on the lemon- 


one may hear voice of 


fragrant heights above Aci Reale on the 
southern slope of Etna, or upon the shore 
facing the Cyclopean rocks themselves, 
that should read the Sixth Idyl, 
where Daphnis and Damoetas sing of the 
one-eyed Cyclops and his love for Gala- 
tea. And lying there on an afternoon, 
with the Cyelopean isles rising out of the 
deep azure calm of one of the few still 
days of February, one reader of Theocri- 
tus realized to the full that the Sicilian 
poet must have had in mind not Poly- 
phemus, but Etna—the true one-eyed Cy- 
clops of Sicily—when he wrote the close 
of this idyl; for deep in the blue Ionian 
sea was outlined beyond the farther rock 
the vast head of Etna, with his forest 
beard, his ridges of snow, his 
browed with snow-white drifted smoke: 


one 


one eye 


truth, I 
hideous 
But 


look- 


For, in 
am not so 
as they say! 
lately I 
into 


was 
ing the 
when all was calm: 
beautiful 

my beard, 
ful 
and the sea re- 
flected the gleam 
of my teeth whiter 
than the Parian 


stone. 


sea, 


seemed 
beauti 
one 


my eve, 


Or, again, high 


on the southern 
mountain slope 
above Belpasso, 
looking down 
upon the three 
azure but peril- 


ous meres of Pa- 
ternd (the ancient 
Hybla Minor), 


TRINACRIA, THE 
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(where, it is said, a rude 
Greek dialect informs the corrupt Sicil- 
ian-Italian), and Adernd (the ancient 
Hadranum, with its famous Temple of 
Hadranos guarded by a thousand hounds, 
and where the Garibaldi, 
leén, received his “sign from heaven ”’) 
—with, to the north, Bronté between its 
malarious and the wild lands be- 
yond, where, a thousand years ago, the 
Hellenic chieftain Maniaces and the Nor- 
wegian viking Harald Hardradr routed 
the Saracens; and, to the west, the moun- 
Henna, the land of De- 
meter and Persephone: here, high on this 


Bianeavilla 


Greek Timo- 


lake 


tains of ancient 


sun -swept slope, where nature’s green 
tides forever struggle to overcome the in- 
ferno of black, tormented lava, is, surely, a 
fit place whereat to re-read with new de- 
light that ever-charming Eleventh Idyl. 
This is the idvl which Theocritus himself 
tells us was to comfort the poet-physi- 
cian Nicias, by reminding him that even 
Polyphemus (the 


Theceeritan Cyclops, 
A ] 


truly a very different being from the 
Homeric monster) found surcease in 
song from the pain of love. It was 


on these slopes that, when young, the 
amorous Cyclops tended, as a gift for 
Galatea, eleven crescent-browed fawns. 
He his pain the wind 
of the west, while ignoring his own wis- 
dom: Milk the ewe that thou hast; why 
pursue the thing 
that shuns thee? 
After reading 
this, one of the 
loveliest of the 
Theoeritan poems, 
one may turn to 
a near spring— 
pure from _ the 
days of the an- 
cients, as the 
peasants say—and 
drink of the clear 


sang 


out on 


water “that for 
me deep - wooded 
Etna sends down 
from the white 
snow a draught 
divine!” But if 
the wild Libeccio 
or west wind 
should suddenly 


arise, or the gray 


SYMBOL OF SICILY sctrocco come out 




















Act CASTELLO 


Scene of the old myth of the mountain boulders hurled by the enraged Cyclops at the deriding Ulysses 


of the southeast, then one, glancing at 
the terrible head of the great mountain, 
may quote rather, “ He may love, not with 
apples, not roses, but with fatal frenzy.” 

The other day I was in a garden amid 
which a fragmentary part of the ancient 
Naxian aqueduct lies, and a girl, who 
had been drawing water at a well, was 
turning aside, with her amphora poised 
delicately on her shapely head. I asked 
her name, which was a grandiloquent one, 

-Pompilia. In the south, names such as 
Pompilia, Cesar, Pompeo, Ottaviano, 
Venus, ete., abound; at Mola, for ex- 
ample, the hill-crest town that overhangs 
Taormina, there is a youth called Cesar 
Augustus and a muleteer named Timo- 
leone, and at Taormina itself the fore- 
name of the mild young hair-dresser is 
Orestes! But the peculiar Sicilian accent 
of the dark-eyed water-drawer had for a 
moment twisted the name in my too ready 
thought to Bombyca. It sufficed, how- 
ever, to evoke a_ delightful memory 
of that charming idyl where the reap- 
er Milon laughingly mocks his com- 
rade Battus, love-worn “because of a 
slim girl,” Bombyca, she who was wont 
to pipe to the reapers on the farm 


of one Hippoeoon. Perhaps, I thought, 
this very garden may have been part of 
Hippocoon’s farm; perhaps the old gar- 
dener, with his red flap-turned cap, was 
a descendant of Polybotas, Bombyea’s 
father; and the girl yonder, poising her 
amphora, Battus’s sweetheart herself. 
She was beautiful enough to suggest, the 
thought, with her great dark eyes gleam- 
ing under her yellow - kerchiefed head, 
and her slender body swaying from 
the lithe hips as she ascended the lit- 
tle stony terrace that did duty as a 
road. “They call thee a gypsy, gra- 
cious Bombyea, and lean, and sun- 
burnt; ’tis only I that call thee honey- 
pale. Yea, and the violet is swart, and 
swart the lettered violet, but yet these 
flowers are chosen the first in garlands. 
Ah, gracious Bombyea, thy feet are fash- 
ioned like earven ivory, thy voice is 
drowsy sweet, and thy ways, I cannot tell 
of them.” 

There are perhaps few more admired 
lines of Theocritus than those in the idyl 
addressed to his friend Diophantus, which 
describe so realistically the toilsome life 
of two old fishermen. But there are also 
as vivid lines in the famous first idyl of 
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Thyrsis and Daphnis, and, again, in this 
connection there is a most interesting al- 
lusion in the fragment of the Berenice 
quoted by Athenzeus: 


And if any man that hath his livelihood 
from the salt sea, and whose nets serve him 
for ploughs, prays for wealth, and luck in 
fishing, let him sacrifice at midnight, to 
this goddess, the sacred fish that they call 
‘silver - white,” for that it is brightest of 
sheen of all then let the fisher set his 
nets, and he shall draw them full from 
the sea 


interesting because the fishermen on the 
Ionian coast of Sicily still eall a fish 
of the mullet species “ argente-bianco,” 
One hot day at the end 
of January the present writer and two 


“ silver-white.” 


friends rowed round the caverned cliffs 
of Capo San Andrea, below Taormina, 
past the Grotto della Sirena, or Cave of 
Ulysses, where a deep thunder revealed 
the foree of the sea-swell, which 
in vast azure and green depths surged 
rhythmically in and out; and as we 
rounded Isola San Nicolo and came into 
the purple azure calm and moored to the 
rocks close by the singular antique sea- 
wall which connects San Nicolo and the 
headland of San Andrea (beneath which 
the Ionian Sea surges with titanie force 
whenever the sciroceco or the mezzogiorno 
blows, or when the ocean-swell predicts 
a coming storm—a sea-wall about whose 
origin and even whose certain purpose 
no two authorities agree), we saw first a 
solitary figure, perched in an apparently 


“ 


unsealable and inescapable coign of 
vantage,” leaning with poised trident in- 
tent to spear one of the great palamiti 
(a kind of white salmon which frequents 
the Ionian waters, and especially near 
rocky coasts) swimming in the marvel- 
lously transparent depths just under- 
neath; and then, as we came into the 
azure stillness of the little bay, behold, no 
other than Theocritus’s old fisherman 
himself, or his latter-day lineal deseend- 
ant at least! 

Revond, an ancient fisherman and a rock 
are fashioned, a rugged rock, whereon with 
might and main the old man drags a great 


net for his cast, as one that labors stoutly. 
Thou wouldst say that he is fishing with 
all the might of his limbs, so big the sinews 
swell all about his neck, gray-haired though 


he be, but his strength is as the strength of 
youth. Now divided but a little space from 
the sea- worn old man is a vineyard laden 
well with fire-red clusters, and on the rough 
wall a little lad watches the vineyard, sit 
ting there. 

The ancient fisherman, the rugged 
rock, the rock - set vineyard, a brown- 
legged lad sitting singing on the broken 
wall a popular Sicilian ballad about 
villainous hero of the Mafia, one Musulino 


and the gray-haired old man. strug- 
gling “might and main” with the in- 
tricacies and dragging weight of a huge 
net: every feature of the picture is re- 
peated, as though Theocritus had been a 
Tauromenian, and had viewed this very 
scene at this very spot,—the spot, it is 
said, where the Ionian Greeks who werk 
the pioneers of the Hellenic emigrants 
to Sicily first landed. 

Another great though less known poet 
—a Latin, not a Greek—may have looked 
often on a like seene; for Cornelius 
Severus, the panegyrist of Cicero and 
author of “Etna” (a beautiful Sicilian 
poem inspired by the Mother Mountain, 
and long attributed to Virgil—in some 
still extant editions of whose works, in- 
deed, it appears as authentically the mas- 
ter’s), was a native of Taormina, and is, 
indeed, her chief literary glory, though, 
strange to say, his memory remains un- 
honored by any street dedication amid 
the prolific classical nomenclature which 
aptly and inaptly distinguishes the an- 
cient hill-town. 

Taormina has cause, certainly, to be 
proud of the imposing record of her great 
citizens and famous (or infamous) rulers 
and visitors, from Pythagoras and Pin- 
dar to Goethe and Freeman, from Andro- 
machos to Humboldt, from Timoleén to 
Garibaldi. “All the world comes to 
Taormina” is quite as true—to the pa- 
triotic Taorminesi—as that all roads 
lead to Rome. Alas, the ancient Tauro- 
menion is fallen into decay. The once 
proud city, raised on an older Sikelian 
town by migrant Ionians from the de- 
spoiled city of Naxos far below, is now, 
both in extent and beauty, but the broken 
image of its past. From the lava-strewn 
promontory of Capo Schisd, the site of 
Naxos,—the shore, now lined with wild 
mulberry-trees, where was once the long 
approach to the beautiful Temple of 
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tain a glimpse of how ancient Tauro- 


‘ragétés—one may indeed ob- 


menion must have appeared to the Greeks 
and Carthaginians, Romans and Sara- 
cens; for rock and sea and sky do not 
change, and Taormina is pre-eminently 
a rock-set and sea-girt and sky-com- 
panioned town. The magnificent The- 
atre, too, crowning its eastern heights, has 
survived from age to age. Moreover, the 
vreater Greek city overflowed down the 
eastern and southeastern slopes, and so 
would not be visible from Naxos. 

From Andromachos and Dionysius, the 
Tyrant of Syracuse who destroyed Naxos, 
from the infamous Agathocles and the 
great Timoleén, to Tyndarién, who in- 
duced Pyrrhus to come to Sicily and to 
land his Oriental hest on the Taurome- 
nion shore; from Pythagoras, the wisest 
of men, who in the course of his long 
and extraordinary life, spent in all the 
known lands of antiquity, visited Taor- 
mina and reformed its laws,* to Strabo, 

It was while at Taormina that Pythag- 
oras had the strange psychical experience 
of knowing himself to be in two places at 
once (the other was the ancient town in 
Magna Grecia, now known as Metaponto in 
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the famous peripatetic geographer, and 
to Diodérus Siculus, the Pausanias 
of Sicily; from Pindar to Theocritus, 
whe, according to an erudite if not 
very authentic Sicilian monographist, 
“loved well the black kids and sing 
ing shepherds and the rare Euganea 
of Taormina”;* from  Empedocles 
—whose traditional rude tower (at a 
height on Etna of 9600 feet) is still, as 
the - Torre del Filosofo,” shown beyond 
the last ridges of that terrible Valle del 
Bove, a vast sombre wilderness which 
ean be entered from the east only, “ an 
abyss some three miles in width, and 
bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs from 2000 to 4000 feet high ”—to 
Cornelius Severus, born in the little hill- 
town itself, the Latin poet-celebrant of 
Etna, the younger brother of Virgil, as 
he is lovingly ealled by Cesareo, both be- 
Calabria), and here also that with his 
“subtle music” he cured the madness of a 
youth who had become frenzied through love 
(quarito per forza di musica i furori bes- 
tiali di un giovanetto innamorato, as his 
erudite Italian biographer relates). 

* The famous wine of Taormina, called 
Euganea, was praised by Pliny, and long 
selected for sacred festivals at Rome. 
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eause of his Virgilian music and from 
his long association with the great mas- 
ter: from the building of the famous 
Greek Theatre (little of which has sur- 
vived in the magnificent Roman ruin 
which is now the universal attraction to 
Taormina) by Andromachos, whom Plu- 
tarch calls the greatest Greek prince of 
his day (the builder of the theatre and 
forum, the vast serpentine aqueduct and 
the temples of Apollo Archagétés and 
Dionysus—and also, it is said, the au- 
thor of the old Sikelian town’s extant 
name, from Mount Tauro behind), to the 
days when it was crowded with native and 
foreign Hellenes to witness the dramas of 
Aeschylus—who may well have “assist- 
ed,” as the French say, for the ancient 
Naxos was but a brief coast voyage from 
Syracuse, where the greatest of tragedians 
spent so many years, and in a field close 
by which he met in his old age his strange 
death,—of Sophocles, and of Euripides. 
Alas, these great names are now but 
empty sounds in Sicily. Nowhere sur- 
vives the spirit which prompted the Syra- 
cusans in the moment of their crushing 
triumph over the Athenian Armada—and, 
with the ruin of Athens that followed, the 
passing of the Hellenic dominion of the 


world—to grant freedom to the few fam- 
ished captives, among the thousands per- 
ishing in the dreadful hollow pits of 
precipitous quarries, who could recite 
“scenes ” of verses of Euripides. 

But there is no end to classical remi- 
niscence, historic interest, and present 
charm in all this marvellous southern 
coast of Sicily, of which Taormina is the 
popular centre. From the roof-top ter- 
race above the antique Naumachia where 
I write I see not only the whole of pictu- 
resque Taormina and Pindar’s “ Etna, 
Pillar of Heaven,” but all that was an- 
cient Tauromenion; eastward the coast 
mountains of Messina, the Straits, Cala- 
bria from Reggio to Cape Spartivento, 
forty miles away; and southward Aci 
Reale, Catania, the long line of Mount 
Hybla, the promontory of Epipolyx, and 
Syracuse—with flooding memories of a 
hundred familiar names, heroes and 
poets and historians. Above, Monte 
Venere, the Hill of Venus, has already 
a star; flute-notes, like those of the shep- 
herds of Pan, come floating from the 
lentisk thickets; and I realize that this 
twentieth-century garment is but a di- 
aphanous robe wherethrough one beholds 
again the vanished pagan world. 











Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


came into this department, the 

other day, after a frost from the 
Real Editor in the Study, which had 
nipped a tender manuscript in its bloom, 
and was received by the Unreal Editor 
with the easy hospitality he is able to 
show the rejected from a function in- 
volving neither power nor responsibility. 
This has won him the reputation of a 
kindly nature, all over the country, so that 
the Disappointed appeal to him every- 
where, and try to have him get their 
things into the magazine under the Real 
Editor’s guard. He always fails, but that 
does not discourage the Disappointed. 
They come back with fresh offerings, and 
they apparently incite others to join them 
in showering the Unreal Editor with MSS. 
of every kind and degree, in verse, prose, 
and that middle species which is begin- 
ning to get itself called rhythm. This is 
the moment when his punishment begins, 
for he is obliged either to write person- 
ally to the Disappointed and the would- 
be - Disappointed, or silently turn their 
things in to the Study, where the Real 
Editor deals with them by printed circu- 
lar. The heart of the hospitable illusion 
aches in doing this, but, except in the 
rarest cases, he does it, for life is short, 
and the art of the contributor is long. 

“Ah!” the Unreal Editor breathed 
sadly at the sight of the wilted offering 
in the hands of his friend. “ What is it 
he won’t take now?” 

“Wait till I get my second wind,” 
the victim of unrequited literature an- 
swered, dropping into the Easy Chair, 
from which the illusion had risen; and he 
sighed pensively, “I felt so sure I had 
got him, this time.” He closed his eyes, 
and leaned his head back against the un- 
comfortably carven top of the Easy Chair. 
It was perhaps his failure to find rest in 
it that restored him to animation. “It 
is a little thing,” he murmured, “on 
the decline of the vaudeville.” 


I 


“The decline of the vaudeville?” the 
Unreal Editor repeated, wrinkling his 
forehead in grave misgiving. Then, for 


A FRIEND of the Unreal Editor 
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want of something better, he asked, “ Do 
you think that is a very dignified sub- 
ject for the magazine ?” 

“ Why, bless my soul!” the rejected one 
cried, starting somewhat violently for- 
ward, “what is your magazine itself but 
vaudeville. with your contributors all 
doing their stunts of fiction, or poetry, 
or travel, or sketches of life, or articles 
of popular science and sociological inter- 
est, and I don’t know what all! What are 
your illustrations but the moving pic- 
tures of the kalatechnoscope! Why,” he 
said, with inspiration, “what are you, 
and your associate there in the Study—” 

“My chief, if you please,” the Unreal 
Editor loyally corrected him. 

He did not mind. “ What are you, I 
should like to know, but a species of 
Chasers that come at the end of the 
show, and help clear the ground for the 
next month’s performance by tiring out 
the lingering readers ?” 

“You don’t think,” the editor sug- 
gested, “ you’re being rather unpleasant ?” 

His friend laughed harshly, and the 
editor was glad to see him restored to so 
much cheerfulness, at any rate. “I think 
the notion is a pretty good fit, though 
if you don’t like to wear it I don’t insist. 
Why should you object to being likened 
to those poor fellows who come last on 
the programme at the vaudeville? Very 
often they are as good as the others, and 
sometimes, when I have determined to get 
my five hours’ enjoyment to the last mo- 
ment before six o’clock, I have had my 
reward in something unexpectedly de- 
lightful in the work of the Chasers. I 
have got into close human relations with 
them, I and the half-dozen brave spirits 
who have stuck it out with me, while the 
ushers went impatiently about, clacking 
the seats back, and picking up the pro- 
grammes and lost articles under them. I 
have had the same sense of kindly com- 
radery with you and your neighbor, and 
now and then my patience has been re- 
warded by you, just.as it has been by the 
Chasers at the vaudeville, and I’ve said 
so to people. I’ve said, ‘ You’re wrong to 
put down the magazine the way most of 
you do before you get to those depart- 
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ments at the end. Sometimes there are 
quite good things in them.’’ 

“ Really,” said the editor, “you seem 
to have had these remarks left over from 
your visit to the Study. I advise you to 
go back and repeat them. They may 
cause the editor to revise his opinion of 
your contribution.” 

“Tt’s no use my going back. I read 
finality in your neighbor’s eye before I left 
him, and I feel that no compliment, the 
most fulsome, would move him. Don’t 
turn me out! I take it all back, about 
your being a Chaser. You are the first 
act on the bill for me. I read the maga- 
zine like a Chinese book from the back. 
I always begin with the Easy Chair.” 

“ Ah, now you are talking,” the editor 
said, and he thought it no more than 
human to ask, “ What is it you have been 
saying about the vaudeville, anyway ?” 

The rejected one instantly unfolded 
his manuscript. “I will just read—” 

“ No, no!” the editor interposed. “ Tell 
me about it—give me the general drift. 
I never can follow anything read to me.” 

The other looked incredulous, but he 
was not master of the situation, and he 
resigned himself to the secondary plea- 
sure of sketching the paper he would so 
much rather have read. 

“Why, vou know what an inveterate 
vaudeville-goer I have always been ?” 

The editor nodded. “1 know how you 
are always trying to get me to neglect 
the masterpieces of our undying modern 
dramatists, on the legitimate stage, and 
go with you to see the ridiculous stunts 
yor delight in.” 

“ Well, it comes to the same thing. I 
am an inveterate vaudeville-goer, for the 
simple reason that I find better acting 
in the vaudeville, and better drama, on 
the whole, than you ever get, or you 
generally get, on your legitimate stage. 
I don’t know why it is so very legitimate. 
I have no doubt but the vaudeville, or 
continuous variety performance, is the 
older, the more authentic form of his- 
trionic art. Before the Greek dramatists, 
or the longer- winded Sanskrit play- 
wrights, or the exquisitely conventional- 
ized Chinese and Japanese and Javanese 
were heard of, it is probable that there 
were companies of vaudeville artists go- 
ing about the country and doing the turns _ 
that they had invented themselves, and 


getting and giving the joy that comes of 
voluntary and original work, just as they 
are now. And in the palmiest days of 
the Greek tragedy or the Roman comedy, 
there were of course variety shows all 
over Athens and Rome where you could 
have got twice the amusement for half 
the money that you would at the regular 
theatres. While the openly wretched and 
secretly rebellious actors whom Euripides 
and Terence had cast for their parts were 
going through réles they would never 
have chosen themselves, the wilding heirs 
of art at the vaudeville were giving 
things of their own imagination, which 
they had worked up from some vague 
inspiration into a sketch of artistic effect. 
No manager had foisted upon them his 
ideals of ‘what the people wanted,’ none 
had shaped their performance according 
to his own notion of histrionics. They 
had each come to him with his or her 
little specialty, that would play fifteen 
or thirty minutes, and had, after trying 
it before him, had it rejected or accepted 
in its entirety. Then, author and actor 
in one, they had each made his or her 
appeal to the public.” 

“There were no hers on the stage in 
those days,” the editor interposed. 

“No matter,” the rejected contributor 
retorted. “There are now, and that is 
the important matter. I am coming to 
the very instant of actuality, to the show 
which I saw yesterday, and which | 
should have brought my paper down t 
mention if it had been accepted.” H: 
drew a long breath, and said with 
dreamy air of retrospect, “It is all of a 
charming unity, a tradition unbroken 
from the dawn of civilization. When ! 
go to a variety show, and drop my ticket 
into the chopping-box at the door, an 
fastidiously choose my unreserved seat in 
the best place I can get, away from in- 
terposing posts and persons, and settle 
down to a long afternoon’s delight, | 
like to fancy myself a far-fetched phan- 
tom of the past, who used to do the 
same thing at Thebes or Nineveh as 
many thousand years ago, as you please. 
I like to think that I too am an un- 
broken tradition, and my pleasure will 
be such as shaped smiles immemorially 
gone to dust.” 

The editor made his reflection that this 
passage was probably out of the rejected 
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contribution, but he did not say any- 
thing, and his visitor went on. 

“ And what a lot of pleasure I did get, 
yesterday, for my fifty cents! There were 
twelve stunts on the bill, not counting the 
kalatechnoseope, and I got in before the 
first was over, so that I had the immediate 
advantage of seeing a gifted fellow-crea- 
ture lightly swinging himself between two 
chairs which had their outer legs bal- 
anced on the tops of caraffes full of water, 
and making no more of the feat than if 
it were a walk in the Park, or down 
Fifth Avenue. How I respected that 
man! What study had gone to the per- 
fection of that act, and the others that he 
equally made nothing of! He was simply 
billed as ‘ Equilibrist,’ when his name 
ought to have been blazoned in letters a 
foot high if they were in any wise to 
match his merit. He was followed by 
‘Twin Sisters,’ who, as ‘ Refined Singers 
and Dancers,’ appeared in sweeping con- 
fections of white silk, with deeply droop- 
ing, widely spreading white hats, and 
long-fringed white parasols heaped with 
artificial roses, and sang a little tropical 
romance, whose burden was 


Under the bimboo-trée, 


brought in at unexpected intervals. They 
also danced this romance, with lan- 
guid undulations, and before you could 
tell how or why, they had disappeared 
and reappeared in short green skirts, and 
then shorter white skirts, with steps and 
stops appropriate to their costumes, but 
always, I am bound to say, of the refine- 
ment promised. I can’t tell you in 
what their refinement consisted, but I 
am sure it was there, just as I am sure 
of the humor of the two brothers who 
next appeared as ‘Singing and Dancing 
Comedians’ of the coon type. I know 
that they sang and they danced, and 
worked sable pleasantries upon each 
other with the help of the pianist, who 
often helps out the dialogue of the stage 
in vaudeville. They were not so good as 
the next people, a jealous husband and a 
pretty wife, who seized every occasion in 
the slight drama of ‘The Singing Les- 
son,’ and turned it to account in giving 
their favorite airs. I like to have a hus- 
band disguise himself as a German maes- 
tro, and musically make out why his 
wife is so zealous in studying with him, 


and I do not mind in the least having 
the sketch close without reason: it leaves 
something to my imagination. Two of 
‘America’s Leading Banjoists’ charmed 
me next, for after all there is nothing 
like the banjo. If one does not one’s self 
rejoice in its plunking, there are others 
who do, and that is enough for my al- 
truistic spirit. Besides, it is America’s 
leading instrument, and those who excel 
upon it appeal to the patriotism which is 
never really dormant in us. Its close 
association with color in our civilization 
seemed to render it the fitting prelude of 
the next act, which consisted of ‘ Mono- 
logue and Songs’ by a divine creature in 
lampblack, a shirt-waist worn outside his 
trousers, and an exaggerated develop- 
ment of stomach. What did he say, what 
did he sing? I don’t know; I only know 
that it rested the soul and brain, that it 
soothed the conscience, and appeased the 
hungerings of ambition. Just to sit there 
and listen to that unalloyed nonsense 
was better than to ‘sport with Amaryllis 
in the shade, or with the tangles of 
Newra’s hair,’ or to be the object of a vo- 
tive dinner, or to be forgiven one’s sins: 
there is no such complete purgation of 
eare as one gets from the real Afro-Amer- 
ican when he is unreal, and lures one 
completely away from life, while profess- 
ing to give his impresstons of it. You, 
with your brute preferences for literality, 
will not understand this, and I suppose 
you would say I ought to have got a 
purer and higher joy out of the little 
passage of drama, which followed, and 
I don’t know but I did. It was 
nothing but the notion of a_ hapless, 
half-grown girl, who has run away from 
the poorhouse for a_half-holiday, and 
brings up in the dooryard of an old 
farmer of the codger type, who knew her 
father and mother. She at once sings, 
one doesn’t know why, ‘Oh, dear, what 
“an the matter be,’ and she takes out of 
her poor little carpet-bag a rag-doll, and 
puts it to sleep, with ‘By low, baby,’ 
and the old codger puts the other dolls 
to sleep, nodding his head, and kicking 
his foot out in time, and he ends by offer- 
ing that poor thing a home with him. 
If he had not done it, I do not know 
how I could have borne it; for my heart 
was in my throat with pity, and the tears 
were in my eyes. Good heavens! What 
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simple instruments we men are! The 
falsest note in all Hamlet is in those 
words of his to Guildenstern: ‘ You 
would play upon me; you would seem 
to know my stops; you would pluck 
out the heart of my mystery; you 
would sound me from my lowest note 
to the top of my compass....’S 
blood, do you think I am easier to 
be played on than a pipe? Guilden- 
stern ought to have said: ‘Much, my 
lord! Here is an actor who has been 
summering in the country, and has 
caught a glimpse of pathetic fact com- 
moner than the dust in the road, and 
has built it up in a bit of drama as art- 
less as a child would fancy, and yet it 
swells your heart and makes you cry. 
Your mystery? You have no mystery to 
an honest man. It is only fakes and 
frauds who do not understand the soul. 
The simplest willow whistle is an instru- 
ment more complex than man.’ That is 
what I should have said in Guildenstern’s 
place if I had had Hamlet with me there 
at the vaudeville show. 

“In the pretty language of the play- 
bill,” the contributor went on, “this 
piece was called ‘ A Pastoral Playlet,’ and 
| should have been willing to see ‘ Mandy 
ilawkins’ over again, instead of the 
‘Seals and Sea Lions,’ next placarded 
at the sides of the curtain immediately 
lifted on them. Perhaps I have seen too 
much of seals, but I find the range of 
their accomplishments limited, and their 
impatience for fish and lump sugar 
too frankly greedy before and after each 
act. Their banjo- playing is of a most 
easual and irrelevant sort; they ring 
bells, to be sure; in extreme cases they 
fire small cannon; and their feat of 
balancing large and little balls on their 
noses is beyond praise. But it may be 
that the difficulties overcome are too 
obvious in their instances; I find myself 
holding my breath, and helping them 
along too strenuously for my comfort. I 
am always glad when the curtain goes 
down on them; their mere flumping about 
the stage makes me unhappy; but they 
are not so bad, after all, as trained dogs. 
They were followed by three ‘ Artistic 
European Acrobats,’ who compensated 
and consoled me for the seals, by the ex- 
quisite ease with which they wrought the 
impossibilities of their art, in the famil- 


iar sack-coats and top-coats of every- 
day. I really prefer tights and span- 
gles, but I will not refuse impossibilities 
simply because they are performed, as 
our diplomats are instructed to appear 
at European courts, in the ordinary dress 
of a gentleman; it may even add a poign- 
ancy to the pleasure I own so reluctantly. 

“There came another pair of ‘ Singers 
and Dancers,’ and then a ‘ Trick Cyclist,’ 
but really I cannot stand trick cycling, 
now that plain cycling, glory be! has so 
nearly gone out. As soon as the cyclist 
began to make his wheel rear up on its 
hind leg and carry him round the stage 
in that posture, I went away. But I had 
had enough without counting him, though 
I left the kalatechnoseope, with its shiv- 
ering and shimmering unseen. I had 
had my fill of pleasure, rich and pure, 
such as I could have got at no legitimate 
theatre in town, and I came away opu- 
lently content.” 


I] 


The editor reflected awhile before he 
remarked: “ Then I don’t see what you 
have to complain of or to write of. 
Where does the decline of the vaudeville 
come in?’ 

“Oh,” the rejected contributor said, 
with a laugh, “I forgot that. It’s still so 
good, when compared with the mechanical! 
drama of the legitimate theatre, that | 
don’t know whether I can make out a 
case against it now. But I think I can, 
both in quality and quantity, though the 
decline is most observable in the quantity. 
There are now only three playhouses in 
New York where the variety show stil! 
flourishes, against six where it flourished 
a few years ago. Then I always had a 
place where I could pass an intellectual! 
afternoon with an unfailing change of 
bill, but now! I think the change be- 
gan insidiously to steal upon the variety 
show with the increasing predominance 
of short plays. Since they were short, | 
should not have minded them so much, 
but they were always so bad! Still, I 
could go out, when they came on, and re- 
turn for the tramp magician, or the comic 
musician, who played upon joints of 
stovepipe and the legs of reeeption-chairs 
and the like, and serateched matches on 
his two days’ beard, and smoked a plain- 
tive air on a cigarette. But when the 
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‘playlets’ began following each other in 
unbroken succession, I did not know 
what to do. Almost before I was aware 
of their purpose three of the leading 
vaudeville houses threw off the mask, and 
gave plays that took up the whole after- 
noon; and though they professed to in- 
tersperse the acts with what they called 
‘big vaudeville,’ I could not be deceived, 
and I simply stopped going. When I 
want to see a four-act play, I will go to 
the legitimate theatre, and see something 
that I can smell, too. The influence of 
the vaudeville has on the whole been so 
elevating and refining that its audiences 
eannot stand either the impurity or the 
imbecility of the fashionable drama. But 
now the vaudeville itself is beginning to 
decline in quality as well as quantity.” 

“Not towards immodesty ?” 

“No, not so much that. But the fine 
intellectual superiority of the continuous 
performance is beginning to suffer con- 
tamination from the plays where there 
are waits between the acts. I spoke just 
now of the tramp magician, but I see 
him no longer at the variety houses. The 
comic musician is of the rarest occur- 
rence; during the whole season I have as 
yet heard no cornet solo on a revolver or 
a rolling-pin. The most dangerous acts 
of the trapeze have been withdrawn. 
The acrobats still abound, but it is three 
long years since I looked upon a coon act 
with real Afro-Americans in it, or saw ¢ 
citizen of Cincinnati in a fur overcoat 
keeping a silk hat, an open umbrella and 
a small wad of paper in the air with one 
hand. No, the vaudeville is dying. It is 
true that the conquest of its houses by 
the full-fledged drama has revived the 
old-fashioned stock companies in many 
eases, and has so far worked for good, but 
it is a doubtful advantage when compared 
with the loss of the direct inspiration of 
the artists who created and performed 
their stunts.” 

“ Delightful word!” the editor dreamily 
noted. “ How did it originate ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s probably a 
perversion of stint, a task or part, which 
is also to be found in the dictionary as 
stent. What does it matter? There is the 
word, and there is the thing, and both 
are charming. I approve of the stunt 
because it is always the stuntist’s own. 
He imagined it, he made it, and he loves 


it. He seems never to be tired of it, 
even when it is bad, and when nobody in 
the house lends him a hand with it. Of 
course, when it comes to that, it has to 
go, and he with it. It has to go when it 
is good, after it has had its day, though 
I don’t see why it should go; for my 
part there are stunts I could see endlessly 
over again, and not weary of them. Can 
you say as much of any play?” 

“Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas,” the 
editor suggested. 

“That is true. But without the 
music’ And even with the music, the 
public won’t have them any longer. I 
would like to see the stunt fully devel- 
oped. I should like to have that lovely 
wilding growth delicately nurtured into 
drama as limitless and lawless as life 
itself, owing no allegiance to plot, sub- 
mitting to no rule or canon, but going 
gayly on to nothingness as human exist- 
ence does, full of gleaming lights, and 
dark with inconsequent glooms, musical, 
merry, melancholy, mad, but never-end- 
ing as the race itself.” 

“You would like a good deal more 
than you are ever likely to get,” the 
editor said; and here he thought it was 
time to bring his visitor to book again. 
“ But about the decline of vaudeville ?”’ 

“Well, it isn’t grovelling yet in the 
mire with popular fiction, but it is stand- 
ing still, and whatever is standing still is 
going backward, or at least other things 
are passing it. To’ hold its own, the 
vaudeville must grab something more 
than its own. It must venture into 
regions yet unexplored. It must seize 
not only the fleeting moments, but the 
enduring moments of experience; it 
sheuld be wise not only to the whims 
and moods, but the passions, the feelings, 
the natures of men; for it appeals to a 
public not sophisticated by mistaken 
ideals of art, but instantly responsive 
to representations of life. Nothing is 
lost upon the vaudeville audience, not 
the lightest touch, not the airiest shadow 
of meaning. Compared with the ordinary 
audience at the legitimate theatres—” 

“Then what you wish,” the editor 
suggested, “is to elevate the vaudeville.” 

The visitor got himself out of the 
Easy Chair, with something between 
a groan and a growl. “You mean, 
to kill it.” 
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Ir has been our expectation that Miss Mary Johnston’s new novel, “ Sir 
would begin in the May number of this Magazine. For ourselves and for our readers we are 
sorry that this plan cannot be realized. Two-thirds of the manuscript has been in our 
hands for several months, and Mr. Yohn has made good progress with his illustrations; 
but the author’s illness—due to a _ physical weakness, in despite of which she has 
accomplished all her wonderful work in fiction—has interrupted her labors. Only tem- 
porarily, we hope, for her own sake and for the sake of American literature. We have 
seen enough of “ Sir Mortimer” to be assured of its extraordinary literary merit and dra- 
More than in any of her other novels the romance is subjective, psycho- 
The temporary loss of the story will be made good to our readers by the sub- 
stitution for it, as soon as possible, of a serial novel of such distinction as to be worthy 
of its place in the line of noble succession, which includes the names of Thackeray, Dick- 
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since the establishment of the Magazine. 


I 
NY writer for this Magazine would 
make a grave mistake should he 
suppose that we wish to exclude 
the serious article from its pages, or that 
we wish to confine the field for this kind 
of article to science, art, and literature. 
A careful consideration of the contents 
of the Magazine for the past year would 
quite dispel that illusion if it is any- 
where entertained. The space which we 
have given to Professor Ely’s articles on 
typical social experiments—to say noth- 
ing of the portrayal of characteristic 
traits of American life in papers like 
that of Booth Tarkington on “ The 
Middle West ”—shows our favorable dis- 
position toward really valuable contri- 

butions of that kind. 

There is nothing that we more especial- 
ly desire than the vitally serious inter- 
pretation of life, whether the theme be 
contemporaneous or retrospective; for, 
however far away, it is human life that 
is disclosed, and only needs to be brought 
near to command general human inter- 
And in all such we 
crave the studies of the profound phi- 
losopher. Are we emphatic enough con- 
cerning this when say that to us 
nothing seems more important than phi- 
losophy, if it be not abstruse, but illu- 
minating, interpretative ? 

The interest awakened by such novel 
disclosures of nature as were made by 
Professor Thomson’s articles on the 
cathode and Becquerel rays, great as it 
is, is not to be compared with that which 
at once enthralls and liberates us in 


est. disclosures 


we 


George Eliot, Thomas Hardy—indeed of nearly every 


master of English fiction, 


some new interpretation of our human 
life, past or present, or some truly philo- 
sophie speculation as to what that life is 
to become on this planet. Nothing ap- 
pealing to such an interest is excluded 
from this Magazine. We establish a test 
of exclusiveness only in our demand 
that all attempts in this direction shall 
be vitally serious—that there shall be 
something beyond the merely obvious 
in the essay, something more than the 
merely superficial in the article of travel 
or the sketch of social life, urban or 
rural, something more than the 
record in a historical paper. 

If, therefore, the eager reader ever 
misses articles of this high order,—that 
is, if he would have more of them than he 
finds in these pages,—it is only because 
writers do not or cannot meet our re- 
quirements. We can only hope that our 
hunger and thirst for the better thing 
may stimulate writers to efforts for its 


mere 


production and to deeper observation 
and insight, so that they may see not 
merely the static condition, but the 


dynamic movement, its trend and tend- 
ency, whether it be freshly emergent and 
interesting as a novel development with 
forward-looking meaning, or something 
old enough to be established as a trait 
reflecting historic significance. 

When the reader considers the large 
proportion of space given to stories in the 
Magazine, let him remember that it is 
in the best fiction that the deeper cur- 
rents of our modern life and thought 
are most interpretatively indicated. A 
great story, therefore, goes far toward 





























giving the reader that kind of satis- 
faction which is derived from the 
thoughtful essay and the philosophic 
article, but it does not displace these. 
In the first place, all fiction is not of the 
highest order; and, in the second place, 
some of the most attractive short stories 
in the Magazine are limited by their 
special motifs to a narrow field—as in 
the case of the character-sketch, of the 
child-study, and of the love-story, when it 
is a romance in the simplest form. Even 
in these, however, preference is given by 
us to the story of deep meaning, though 
it may not be widely illuminative. 


II 

Because we do not make a point of 
publishing, or, rather, do make a point of 
excluding, articles on timely topics, such 
as are adequately treated in the daily 
and weekly papers, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the Magazine appeals to any 
other than the contemporary interest of 
its readers. 

It is not the articles that are timely 
—with reference to what happens to be 
happening—but the Magazine itself, in 


its appeal to the reader’s sensibility. We 
have had a good deal to say about 
this sensibility of late in the Study, 


especially laying stress upon the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sensibility as being, 
even more than the emotional, distinctive 
to man, and in its development gaug- 
ing the progress of the race in all the 
higher lines of its advance. From 
generation to generation, with the widen- 
ing and deepening of human sensibility, 
new interests are awakened and old ones 
intensified; probably what we call the 
new being only the reawakening or re- 
emergence in some novel aspect of what 
is everlasting in our nature. 

But it is the world that changes with 
us, not we with the world; the history 
we are making has its ground in our sen- 
sibility—in the impulses and thoughts 
that register its growth and refinement. 
The wars that formerly were so easily 
prompted by momentary resentment have 
almost wholly disappeared, and from the 
same deeper culture of our human na- 
ture the general life of mankind is less 
sordid and trivial, having gained also 
its proper dignity from the keener and 
stronger feeling which has magnified the 
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importance of the things near and inti- 
mate, whose reality has thereby some 
chance in the balance against the remote 
and unreal things which a telescopic 
imagination projects for human appre- 
hension and dismay. We are coming to 
feel at home in our own dwelling-place. 
Within our memory there has been a 
radical transformation of human life—a 
change not to be accounted for by what is 
elemental in the emotional nature alone, 
but mainly by the new feeling of the 
mind, from its deepened capacity, and 
of the free spirit. 

Literature must keep pace with this 
culture, the manifestations of which are 
so varied and so intimate. For ourselves, 
we conceive the design of this Magazine 
to have reference mainly to this, and that 
it is best accomplished by a direct appeal 
to the sensibility of cultivated readers. 
Thousands of events are happening from 
time to time—tragedies of every descrip- 
tion, battles, shipwrecks, epidemics, natu- 
ral cataclysms, and other disasters, the 
coronation or the death of kings, the 
demises of the great in every field of 
activity, social functions, gatherings of 
conventions of all sorts, art exhibitions, 
great expositions, musical and dramatic 
performances, exciting fluctuations of the 
market, and sometimes great financial 
panics—and these events are interesting 
to all readers. Some of them might de- 
mand attention in these pages were they 
not fully treated by the newspapers. It 
is the good fortune of the Magazine to 
be also relieved of the elaborate discussion 
of political and other social movements, 
of current art and literature, and, in a 
general way, of science—of anything, in- 
deed, in a general way—by the great re- 
views and special magazines. We are 
thus enabled to confine ourselves to the 
direct appeal—direct as distinguished 
from one dependent upon argument, or, 
in other words, direct as leading to an 
impression rather than to an inference. 

The review or the special magazine 
may, of course, make the direct appeal— 
does so inevitably when the contributions 
are from writers of the highest literary 
power. Macaulay’s essays (originally 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review) 
conveyed impressions of mén and events 
as immediately, almost as picturesquely, 
as if he had been a painter, and far more 
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interpretatively. The popular magazine 
does not generalize as freely as does the 
review, and does not specialize in deal- 
ing with themes belonging to particular 
fields—art, literature, etc.—to 
the same extent as do periodicals confined 
exclusively to these several fields. 

The main point in the indication of 
the scope of a magazine devoted to the 
interests of the large body of cultivated 
readers is that it must immediately and 
fully meet the sensibility of those readers 
in all its varied demands. This is the 
timeliness of the Magazine. 


III 


A man or an event is not any more in- 
teresting to our readers because he or it 
is separated from them by the lapse of 
exactly a century. or two or three cen- 
turies. We would rather select our sub- 
jects independently of this consummate 
secularity; otherwise articles upon them 
are likely to be looked upon as merely 
oceasional, and to be taken as a matter 
of course. It will generally be assumed 
that the appearance in these pages of Mr. 
Janvier’s series of articles on “The 
Dutch Founding of New York” is due to 
the fact that this year is the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the concession 
of municipal government to New Amster- 
dam. This coincidence was not even 
thought of by us. It is the recent po- 
litical history of the city that gives pi- 
quaney to the old Dutch record. Bui 
the main consideration in our view is 
that these articles are at once good his- 
tory, illuminative and entertaining, and 
good literature. 

Often the lapse of time eliminates 
prejudices, liberating our judgment of 
men and things, and giving a just per- 
spective to our view—juster even when 
it is not foreshortened by personal remin- 
iscence. De Quincey had an almost su- 
preme admiration for Wordsworth, but, 
having known him personally, he inevi- 
tably remembered things which blurred 
the vision of his enshrined idol. For a 
long time the personality of Emerson was 
presented to our view only by those who 
personally had known him, who had walk- 
ed and talked with him. Now the time 
has come for the measure of his thought 
by a new generation. The fact that in a 
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few weeks just a hundred years will have 
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passed since his birth is not important, 
though the good roundness of a cen- 
tury has a punctuating effect which ar- 
rests attention. 

An unlooked-for timeliness sometimes 
befalls a magazine article. One of the 
best New England writers of the last gen- 
eration wrote a story for the Magazine, 
prompted by some effect produced on her 
quick imagination by a disastrous flood 
following the breaking of a reservoir in 
the Berkshires. It was a good story apart 
from its occasion, and it was not hurried 
to the press; indeed, a dozen years or more 
passed before it saw the light. Then, as 
if to give it its own proper setting, the 
greater tragedy of the Johnstown disaster 
occurred within a few days of its publica- 
tion. It is within the fresh memory of 
our readers that a contribution by Gé- 
rome, the distinguished French painter, 
though written without any attempt to 
do so, served to clear up decisively a 
question which the painter had himself 
raised, in the interval between writing 
and publication, as to the alteration 
of one of his pictures by the Amer- 
ican buyer—a question which had _ be- 
come an agitating one in the world 
of art. It is a fact not so well remem- 
bered, and yet one invested with almost 
superstitious awe at the time, that about 
a score of years ago the appearance in 
the Magazine of the portrait of an emi- 
nent living person was often followed by 
that person’s unexpected death. It began 
with the publication of Wagner’s por- 
trait; and for several years this fatal se- 
quence attracted attention. Of course 
it was merely a coincidence—probably to 
be rationally accounted for by the fact 
that at that particular period the person- 
ages of greatest interest to the public 
were men whose work had been accom- 
plished, and whose salutation seemed al- 
ways to suggest valediction. It would 
seem, then, that though magazine con- 
tributions may not be born timely, from 
conscious conception, some achieve time- 
liness, and some have timeliness thrust 
upon them. ‘ 

The conduct of a magazine does not 
proceed according to fixed rules; it fol- 
lows a principle which is as flexible 
as it is dominant. Lawbreaking is 
sometimes an essential part of the pro- 
cess of lawmaking. 
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A Misunderstanding 


BY CORVELL HARRISON 


HE clock across the hall struck two. 
Billy Travers slid down off the bil- 
liard table, yawned, and moved tow- 


ard the door. 

‘Don’t go,’ said the man in the arm- 
chair by the fire. “I was just going to tell 
you a story.” 

Billy stood irresolute. “If it’s a story 
of the West,” he said, “ ll be hanged if I 
want to hear it; you—” 

‘There’s no local color about it,” answer- 
ed the other man. 

‘IT want to go to bed,” sighed Billy. 
‘But [ll listen. Go ahead.” 

The other man began: 

‘There was, once upon a time,a girl who 
was about to be married. We will assume 
that her fiancé engaged some of her atten- 
tion, and the rest of it was given so en- 
tirely to her trousseau that she found she 
had not one spare moment wherein to ac- 
knowledge the julep-spoons and tea-strainers 
which came pouring in upon her. So she 
summoned to her side a friend of whose de- 
votion and orthography she entertained no 
doubts, and said: ‘ You promised to help me 
if you could; I want you to thank these peo- 
ple for the things they have sent. Just say 
to each that I'll use her lovely present every 
day, and always think of the giver when I 
do. Make the writing look as much like 
mine as you can, and remember that I call 
all the girls by their first names, and almost 
all the men.’ ” 

“IT see the plot,” interposed Billy; “she 
didn’t put a Mr. to your name.” 

“There was a man,” continued the story- 
teller, “ who had indulged in a bit of senti- 
ment with the prospective bride before he 
went out West. So, on receipt of her wed- 
ding invitation, he bought her a little gift; 
and finding at the jeweller’s that he had no 
carte de visite with him, he wrote upon a 
blank ecard, ‘With all the good wishes of 
Francis Marston,’ and, below it, his address. 

“A week later he received a note which 
ran something like this: ‘ Your fish - set 
dearest Francis, is a gem. When you're a 
bride yourself, you will know how nice it is 
to be remembered by one’s friends at such 
a time. I wish you — see my trousseau. 
I have a pink soie de Japon and a white peau 
de Cynge which are perfect, and my hats are 
all from Paris. 

‘With lots of love and thanks, Blanche.’ 
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The note was directed, of course, to Miss 


Francis Marston.” 

‘The plot thickens,” murmured Billy. 
*T suspect that the young lady did not know 
that only a male Francis is spelt with an i.” 

“ Well, the man’s curiosity was aroused,” 
went on the other man, “and he wrote to 
Blanche for an explanation. After a con 
siderable time it came. ‘She had been so 
busy; would he forgive her? Her dear 
friend Courtenay Wentworth had written 
the note.” Now in the breast pocket of a 
certain blue coat of the man’s was a picture 
of two girls. on the back of which was writ- 
ten, ‘Blanche and Courtenay. The face 
which was not Blanche’s was a strikingly 
beautiful one, and although the man had not 
deemed it profitable to ask any questions 
concerning it at the time when it was given 
to him, he had not infrequently caught him- 
self studying it attentively. He extracted it 
now from the pocket of the blue coat, and 
after a careful survey of its eyes and mouth, 
he wrote to Blanche again. He would like. 
he said, to thank ‘her dear friend Courte- 
nay Wentworth ’ for the note-—which was a 
very nice note, indeed. Would Blanehe send 
him the address? Blanche did send him the 
address, with no comment whatsoever, and, 
smiling a little at the jealousy of women, 
he sat down to write to Miss Wentworth.” 

“Did he tell her he was a man?” asked 
Billy. “ Because 

“Certainly not. He told her, in fact, that 
he was a girl,—one whose health had neces- 
sitated her coming West, where she found 
herself often very lonely and homesick. 

“He thanked her for the note,’ con- 
tinued the other man, “and said _ that 
he had often heard Blanche speak of her. 
He had, in fact, he said, a picture which 
Blanche had given him of ‘Courtenay’ and 
herself, so that her face, also, was not 
unfamiliar. 

“And then he said that since Miss Went- 
worth had been kind enough to write to him 
once, he wondered if she would be good 
enough to send him a few details of Blanche’s 
wedding. He was so interested, he said. 
And then he added that he was hers, very 
sincerely, Francis Marston. The Francis 
he was careful to spell with an e. 

* Well, an answer came very shortly. and 
while he did not perfectly understand the 
description of the bridemaids’ dresses, nor 
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take any very considerable interest in 
Blanche’s pre-nuptial emotions, the charming 
naiveté, the bright girlishness of the letter 
hinted at a character so entirely in keeping 
with Miss Wentworth’s face that he—that 
is, he—began—to—”’ 

“ Exactly.” said Billy. 

“He acknowledged 


* Go on.” 
the letter, of course,” 


the other man resumed, “and with the ac- 
knowledgment he sent some pictures of 


Pikes Peak at sunrise, which he hoped might 
be of interest to Miss Wentworth. They 
proved of great interest to Miss Wentworth, 
and after saying so. she confided that it had 
given her much pleasure to brighten, for 


WITH 


HER PICTURE BEFORE HIM 


ever so short a time, Miss Marston’s exile 
from the East, and if there were any other 
items about friends in New York which Miss 
Marston would care to hear, she would be so 
glad to send them to her.” 

“What a kind heart she had,” murmured 


Billy. “I dare say she had been crossed in 
love.” . 
“Well, after that it was plain sailing. 


She not only answered his letters, but she 
answered promptly and at length, and _ be- 
cause her own were so kind, and sympathetic, 
and sweet, and clever, he came gradually to 
consider them the principal things in his life. 
He learned from her letters that she was 
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forced by her family to lead a worldly life, 
and, rather than disappoint or hurt them, she 
would attend a tiresome round of dinners and 
balls, while she yearned with her whole heart 
to be of some use in the world. 

“He used to sit for hours in the evening 
with her picture before him,” went on the 
man, “ wondering how she would look say- 
ing certain things. And he used to imagine 
her dressed in certain dresses. He was sure 
that she wore gray—soft, clinging gray— 
with a lot of lit- 
tle ruffles at the 
bottom of the 
skirt, and some 
white things on 
the waist. And 
in the evening he 
was convineed she 
wore black. 

“At last the 
man got a letter 
saying Miss 
Wentworth’s mo- 
ther was very ill, 
and Miss Went- 
worth was beside 
herself with grief. 
Then he knew 
that Miss Mars- 
ton must die, 
since it was clear- 
ly impossible for 
her to be as sym- 
pathetic, in Den- 
ver, as Mr. Mars- 
ton could be in 
New York. So 
he wrote to Miss 
Wentworth,  say- 
ing he was coming 
East, and hoping 
that her mother’s illness would not prevent 
her from seeing one whose heart ached to ex- 
press its sympathy. Miss Wentworth replied 
that her mother’s illness would only prevent 
her from receiving Miss Marston in her own 
house, but if Miss Marston would lunch 
with her at the Astoria she would certainly 
not neglect this chance of meeting her. 

“ Well, the man packed his suit-case, and 
went to New York. He had planned a great 
many speeches about his being a man, and 
her being good enough to forgive him, but 
when he stood before the door of the 
private parlor to which he had been shown, 
he felt suddenly that his sack-suit was 
an insult which no words of his could 
excuse. 

‘He tried to imagine how a person would 
feel who, expecting to meet a rather slim, 
haughty girl, found herself confronted 
by a rather big, humbie man. He tried 
also to remember that his letters had always 
been discreet and ladylike, and that it was 
all her fault, anyway; and when he found 
that he could do none of these things, he 
lifted the curtains and went in. 

“In the centre of the room, facing the 
door, stood a man. 

“* This room is engaged,’ he said, quickly. 


‘THis ROOM ts ENGAGED” 
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‘*T understood, said the man who 
was not Miss Marston, somewhat taken 
aback, ‘that it was engaged by — by —a 
lady.’ 

“*To a certain extent it is,” answered the 
other man. ‘It is engaged by a Miss Courte- 
nay Wentworth.’ 

“ Then the man who was not Miss Mars- 
ton began dimly to guess at things. 

“*If you are her brother,’ he said, ‘ and 
she’s found out I’m a man, and is angry, 
won't you say so at once, please?’ 

“*T am nobody's brother,’ said the man 
who was not Miss Wentworth. ‘My name 
happens to be Courtenay Wentworth. What 
are vou talking about?’ 

* And when, after a long, long pause, the 
man told him, he flew into a violent pas- 
sion. He said that he had never been 
a girl in all his life, but because he 
wrote a note for a girl somebody had 
taken him for one, and had written him 
letters which were so clever and brave and 
cheery that he had allowed himself to fall 
in love with her. 

“He said he was very much in love with 
her indeed, and if she had never existed, 
he had been made a fool of, and he defied 
anybody to say that he hadn’t. He didn’t 
seem to see that there was quite another side 
to the question,— 
to realize what 
irreparable harm 


his distorted 
sense of humor 
had done. Tn- 


deed, he did not 
mention that he 
was sorry. for 
pretending to be 
a girl with a sad, 
sweet mouth, and 
soft, clinging gray 
dresses, when he 
was in reality a 
man with a hard 
rasping voice and 
a very red neck 
indeed.” 

“And the pic- 
ture?” asked 
Billy. 

“Was the pic- 
ture of a girl 
named Courtenay 
Biggs, who had 
nothing whatever 
to do with the 
case.” 

The other man 
stood up. 

“ Billy.” he said, “you may laugh. You 
are laughing now. But the girl who 
wrote those letters is the only girl I ever 
loved. I can see her now coming toward 
me—’ 

“With a neck which is very red _ in- 
deed, and wearing a sack - coat,’”” murmured 
Billy. 

But the other man, gazing into space, did 
not seem to hear him. 
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SPENDING THE TIME 
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Judicial Simplicity 


N the early days of Minnesota a man 

named Johnson was elected justice of the 
peace in a little town. He pretended to no 
judicial attainments, and was elevated to 
the place solely because he was the oldest 
man in the community. 

The first case which came before him was 
that of a man charged with stealing a calf. 
Justice Johnson was conscious of his legal 
inexperience, so as much as possible to avoid 
the scrutiny of the public he put down the 
hearing for the next morning at seven 
o'clock. This was so early that when the 
time arrived the prosecuting attorney was 
not on hand, and his Honor faced only the 
sheriff and the prisoner and his lawyer. 

“Gentlemen, you will please come to 
order,” said the court, thumping on the 
table with his fist. 

The lawyer arose and said: 

“Your Honor, I represent the prisoner in 
the case. This is the hour at which the 
court was announced to open, and as the 
prosecuting attorney is not present, as he 
ought to be, I desire to make a motion that 
the prisoner be discharged.” 
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ver Timmie Timkins, as he passed his father’s shop, 
“Uf time is really money, what a wealthy man is Pop! 

1 think I'll go and ask him for a little pocket-money, 

So 1 can spend a clock or two,—now wouldn't that be funny /” 
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The judge _ fidgeted 
about a moment and then 
said: 

** Gentlemen, it is 


moved that the prisoner 
be discharged.” 

The lawyer nudged his 
client vigorously with his 
elbow. 

‘I second the motion,” 
blurted out the prisoner. 

“Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion,” said 
the court. ‘“ As many of 
you as are in favor of it 
signify by saying ‘aye.’’ 

* Ave,” called the law- 
yer and prisoner. 


“Contrary - minded, 


“aA 

“No,” shouted the 
sheriff. 

“The ‘ayes’ have it. 
The prisoner is_ dis- 


charged. A motion to ad- 
journ is in order.” 

The lawyer responded 
with the motion, the pris- 
oner with the second, and 
Justice Johnson’s | first 
term of court was a thing 
of the past. 


Misunderstood 





” ID you have a plea- 
sant time at Sun- 

day-school?” asked Betty’s 
mother. 

“No,” 

“ Why, 
matter?” 

“ Jesus wasn’t there.” 

* Yes, dear, He must have been, He is al- 
ways there.” 

“ He wasn’t to-day,” insisted Betty, “ for 
the teacher got up and said, 

“Jesus is calling to-day,’ and then we 
just sang and came home.” 


said the child. 
what was the 





A Sonnet in X 


; MBLEM of things that puzzle and per- 
. plex, 

Of quantities unknown,—the kinds that mix 
The algebra for youthful brains of six, 
As well as those that minds of wisdom vex; 

Convenient symbol for the gentle sex, 
The hidden sense of sentences prolix, 
And other mysteries we try to fix 

Some meaning to, O wonder-letter X! 


Type of the treasure in Pandora’s box, 
Of anything that needs a merital ax, 
Or eyes more sharp than those of any 
lynx, 
Or scent more keen than that of any fox! 
Image of all obscurities that tax 


The wits of man! Strange riddle of 
the Sphinx! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 




















A POSTGRADUATE COURSE 




















The 


BY VICTOR 


E F we pas’ down wheh de trick man stay 
We run wid all our might; 

Koh de blac’snake ghahd his house by day 
En de whippo’will by night. 

De blue-tail lizahd euhl up in de do’ 
Fum sun-up cleh to dew; 

En a lean blae’ cat rise up fum de flo’ 
En hiss lak a snake et you. 

“ Sis-s! sis-s! sis-s!” det ol’ cat say, — 


: Cross yo’ fingehs en keep away. 


My mammy say when de 
glow 
En de wohl am still es a mouse, 
i Det big chains rattle in deol’ sycomo’ 
. In bae’ ob de trick man’s house. 
Den red smoke roll fum de chimly clay 
En de ebilist spirits prowl, 
En ol Satan cum ($6éahammy say) 


glow - 





On de wings-ob a great blac’ owl, 
* Hoot! hoot! hoot!” det ol’ owl say, 


De trick man’s home, yo’ betteh stay ‘way. 


What's in de pot? 


* Woo-o! 


wuhms 


Trick Man 


A. HERMANN 


De trick man sit en mumble to hisself 


When de swamps am white wid fog; 
He fills dem jahs on de chimbly shelf 
Fum a pot on de ol’ bac’log. 
Nobody kin tell, 
‘Ceptin’ de ol’ trick man; 
En he take it along en he cast det spell 
When dahkness fall obeh de lan’. 
woo-9! woo-o!” de night win’ 
howl, 


Now am de time det de trick man prowl. 


He scoop sum moul’ fum de grabeyahd groun’ 
When de midnight bells do ring; 

En he stih it roun’ en roun’ en roun’ 
Wid de tip ob a blac’ owl’s wing. 

He seal it in a pouch ob dried snake-skin, 
En he tie it wid a red cotton rag; 

He cum to yo’ spring en he drop it in, 
En yo’s tricked fum de trick man’s bag. 

‘’Sh! ‘sh! ‘sh! yo’ betteh not stay, 

De trick man’s cummin’, cummin’ dis way. 
















He said | have found 
This intelligent hound 
\ \Is useful to 


) | sharpen my wit 
0) 


IPE 

















Ka re was a dull Dutchman named Irs 
{Who Kept a smart dog-twas a Spits 
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EDITOR’S 


By Mozart 


HE average 
compositor has 
a most intense 
dislike for con 


tractions, and 
rarely puts one 
in his pages 


when it can be 
avoided. When he 
and the reporter 
disagree as to the 
meaning of some 
abbreviation the 
result is some 
times amusing. 

A good example 
of this occurred 
recently in a 
Southern city. 
where a popular 
touring orchestra 
was giving a Sun 
day-night concert. 
Naturally their 
selections were 
principally of a 
sacred character. 
Next morning the 


Daily — an 
nounced: 
“The second 


part opened with 
a splendid rendi 
tion of the * Over 
ture from the 
Twelfth Massachu 
setts, by Mozart.” 


Not Human 
PROMINENT 


physician of 
Philadelphia was 
standing in front 
of one of the mon- 
key - cages in the 
monkey - house in 
Fairmount Park 
a short time ago. 
Looking about, 
he saw an old ne- 
gro watching the curious antics of the ani- 
mals. 

The physician, hoping to gain some in- 
formation on the Darwinian theory, said, 
“Uncle, they seem almost human, don’t 
they?” 

The old negro, with a most disgusted look 
on his face, replied: “ Human? Dey ain’t 
no moah human dan I is.” C. M. B. 


Proressor. “ Let—me—see. 


How He Knew 


ITTLE Tommie had a number of pet 
chickens, but found it very difficult to 
tell which were hens and which roosters. 
There was one “ frizzly ” that specially puz- 
zled him. One day, however, it gave utter- 
ance to an unmistakable “crow.” Tommie 
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A REMINDER 


“ Why is the string on your finger, Professor ?” 


Aha! Ihave it! It is toremind me that if 1 should 


lose this umbrella, I am to purchase another.” 


rushed into the parlor, where his mother was 
entertaining visitors, and, almost breathless 
with excitement, exclaimed: 

“Mamma, you know that little frizzly 
hen? Well, she’s a rooster!” 


Thoughts 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
O*; why do we look so old and worn? 
Because we must work, you know, 
So hard, so terribly hard, to keep 
Our clothes from looking so! 
BLUE BLOOD 
He may have “neither wit nor words.” 
He needs them not, for he, 
In cases of emergency 
Can climb his Family Tree! C. Y. G. 


rrT), 


y 
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HARPER’S 


the Cloth 


(oo CHAFFEE was at one time 
during the civil war stationed at Jackson, 
Mississippi. While there he contracted yellow 
fever. Now it is said the gallant young cap- 
tain feared not shot nor shell, but had a des 
perate fear of * vellow jack,” He insisted 
that a clergyman be sent for at once, as he 
knew that he would die. In a short while 
the young clergyman in charge of the parish 
arrived, and began to read, as requested, the 
‘Prayers for the Dying.” 
just outside the door became somewhat bois 
terous, and an oath or two was heard in the 
sick-room. Captain Chaffee raised up and 
said, indignantly: “ Tell those fellows to be 
quiet there. Ill be d d if they shall cuss 


Due to 


Some soldiers 


in the presence of the minister!” Mr. C 

with difficulty finished the prayers; but he 

had hope of the captain’s recovery. B. 
Reproved 


EACHER (to a boy aho is gazing in mir- 


ror at himself). “ Why do you look at 

yourself, John, in the glass? You do not 
consider yourself good-looking, I hope?” 

PupiL. “ Certainly [I do, ma’am; I’m as 


good-looking as the Lord, for the Lord made 
me in His own image.” L. M. G. 


A Landscape 


A TEACHER of the primary grade acting 
upon the approved method of drawing 
thought from the child, asked if any little 
girl in the drawing class could give her a 


detinition for a landscape, or tell just what 
a picture was formed in the mind 


kind of 
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when that word was used. Quickly up 
fluttered little Frieda’s hand, and she was 
invited to the platform to tell the class 


about it. With pride and dignity she re 
sponded—* A landscape is a—a little piece 
ot outdoors.” 


Ballad of Anticipation 
—- day the poems I shall sign 


Will knock R. Browning’s fame askew: 
The pictures I shall paint will shine 
Among the famous medalled few; 
I haven't done them yet, but who 
Can hurry Art with bribe or threat? 
Some day my dreams will all come true 
And some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 


Some day I’ll own a copper-mine, 

A mansion on the Avenue, 

\{ motor, and a yacht; in fine, 

I shall not have a thing to do 

Except to watch my cash accrue 
And let the other fellow fret; 

Then I shall have more time to woo, 
And some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 
Some day in Paris I shall dine, 

Of Venice have a private view, 

And buy a castle on the Rhine; 

The Tyrol I shall wander through. 

The sun shall shine, the sky be blue, 
The sorry past I shall forget; 

The Golden Girl IT shall pursue, 

And some day I shall kiss Jeannette. 


Cupid, I may miss one or two 
Good things on which my heart is set, 
But this, at least, I swear to you 
That some day I shall kiss Jeannette 
FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 





THe DIMINUTIVE “K"’ 


Peacner,. “ An Indian 7 
Lirtte Mary Jane. “ Please, 


man is called a 


squat. 
maram,a squawk /” 


Now tell me what an Indian baby is called ?” 















